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Introduction: a Century of Filelfo Studies 


Jeroen De Keyser 


Developments in the Filelfo research field have been influenced, over the last 
century, by a number of landmark studies, each of which has had a long-lasting 
impact on the efforts of all other scholars. Unfortunately, quite a few among 
those studies were created independently of each other, in a way that easily 
escapes notice when merely taking at face value their respective publication 
dates. 

A first series of major contributions was published in the 1920s by Aristide 
Calderini, in particular a book-length article on the reconstruction of Filelfo’s 
physical and virtual Greek library (Calderini 1913) and a follow-up inventory 
of the Milanese manuscripts transmitted in his writings (Calderini 1915). Later 
scholarship on the Greek manuscripts owned, annotated and translated by 
Filelfo, as well as on the “reading list” of Greek authors apparent in Filelfo’s own 
writings, can, for the most part, be characterized as “footnotes to Calderini”. 
This applies to e.g. Eleuteri 1983 and more recently to the important additions 
and corrections in articles published by Massimo Zaggia, David Speranzi and 
Scott Blanchard. 

Calderini's publications were based on a thorough mining of Filelfo's episto- 
larium and on the first systematic study of the numerous manuscripts related 
to him that were available in Milan. The same can be said, to a large extent, 
about the three-volume comprehensive biography of Filelfo that was pub- 
lished by Carlo de' Rosmini in 1808 and which to date remains without a real 
successor, despite Rudolf G. Adam's impressive 1974 Oxford DPhil dissertation, 
Francesco Filelfo at the Court of Milan (1439-1481). A Contribution to the Study 
of Humanism in Northern Italy. Adam's unsurpassed archival efforts resulted 
in a much more comprehensive set of fundamental data than is indicated by 
the title of his dissertation, which suggests that it is limited to Filelfo's years 
at the Milanese courts of Filippo Maria Visconti and then Francesco Sforza 
and his heirs. Adam's two volumes are a first port of call for anyone study- 
ing Filelfo's biography, his writings or, especially, his networks all over Italy. 
Diana Robin's 1991 monograph, Filelfo in Milan. Writings 1451-1477, is devoted 
almost exclusively to the time-frame also mainly examined by Adam. While 
she was clearly building on Adam's achievement, her book displays a totally 
different, quite innovative methodological approach and a deliberate attempt 
at revisionism in assessing Filelfo's standing and character. As a comprehen- 
sive study of Filelfo's whole oeuvre, Robin's book has not encountered any 
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real competition. It therefore continues to be regarded as the standard refer- 
ence work on Filelfo, in particular in wider Anglo-Saxon scholarship on Italian 
humanism, although more philologically-oriented scholars have at times been 
somewhat less enthusiastic in accepting the interpretations advocated by 
Robin and her followers. 

In 1986 a very important collection of articles was published in Francesco 
Filelfo nel quinto centenario della morte by a group of almost exclusively Italian 
scholars — with the notable exception of Jozef IJsewijn — as the outcome of 
a conference organized five years earlier in Tolentino, on the occasion of the 
fifth centennial of Filelfo’s death in 1481. One can only admire both the wide 
scope and the outstanding quality of most of the contributions to this volume, 
produced not only before the advent of the internet revolutionized the disci- 
pline, making freely available early printed editions and manuscripts that in 
those days were much harder to consult, but also without the aid of any mod- 
ern critical editions of Filelfo’s writings. The authors of these studies therefore 
had no option other than to repeat the work which had previously been done 
by Rosmini and Calderini, that is, going through the same set of manuscript 
witnesses and incunabula editions of Filelfo’s writings. Above all, his massive 
letter collection, which is by far the most important source for Filelfo’s bio- 
graphy and the development of his networks and offers unique information 
on his attitude towards his peers and his literary and scholarly interests, had to 
be consulted by combing through the famous manuscript 873 of the Biblioteca 
Trivulziana in Milan and the incomplete printed edition of 1502. 

Beyond the inevitable practical constraints faced by these scholars in the 
1980s, a second impediment has had long-lasting consequences for the devel- 
opment of Filelfo studies. Adam’s groundbreaking doctoral dissertation was 
never published — although it is now freely available in the online depositary 
of Oxford University theses — and none of the scholars preparing their contri- 
butions for the 1981 quinto centenario conference apparently had access to it. 
At the end of the proceedings, published in 1986, Adam’s dissertation was pre- 
sented in a short paper as a recent scoop and was briefly summarized, awaiting 
its imminent publication (which then, as said, never happened). Adam's work 
was given due credit, although it was repeatedly underscored that it was the 
effort of a novice whose approach was more that of a historian than a phi- 
lologist. Diana Robin’s 1991 monograph mentions the 1986 collection of Italian 
articles, but it is obvious, both from the preface and from the text, that the 
bulk of her book had already been drafted and was not significantly reconsid- 
ered in light of the major philological contributions that emerged from the 
1981 conference. 
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The genesis of parallel, mostly independent, endeavors, producing pub- 
lications without profiting from the results achieved by their immediate 
predecessors, has been the bane of Filelfo studies. With the precedent of the 
almost parallel publication of Theodor Klette’s Die griechischen Briefe des 
Franciskus Philelphus in 1890 and Émile Legrand, Cent-dix lettres grecques de 
Francois Filelfe in 1892 — both defective and unsatisfactory by current scholarly 
standards - the first real critical editions of Filelfo's writings suffered a similar 
fate. 

The first of Filelfo's works to appear in a modern scholarly edition was De 
psychagogia, edited by Guido Cortassa and Enrico V. Maltese. Published in 
1997, this collection of Filelfo’s Greek poems, while offering a fundamental 
analysis of his Greek language and style, is inevitably limited in scope as a criti- 
cal edition, given that it is based on an autograph codex unicus. 

The year 2005 saw the publication both of Silvia Fiaschi’s critical edition 
of the first half of Filelfo’s one hundred Satyrae and of Daniela Gionta’s pro- 
legomena to an edition of the Convivia Mediolanensia. Both studies came to 
similar conclusions about Filelfo’s modus operandi, entailing the production of 
manuscript copies of his writings, which he constantly revisited and revised. 
Building on the seminal studies of Fiaschi and Gionta, I have been able to doc- 
ument these same practices in the genesis and transmission of most of Filelfo's 
other works, as I have shown in several articles and in my critical editions of 
Filelfo's Xenophon and early Plutarch translations (2012), the Commentationes 
Florentinae de exilio (2013), the Sphortias and Oratio parentalis (2015) and, 
finally, the Epistolarium (2016). Ide Frangois has also recognized the same prin- 
ciples at work in the preparatory study of her forthcoming critical edition of 
Filelfo's Consolatio ad Iacobum Antonium Marcellum de obitu Valerii filii. 

Gionta's 2005 book was a slightly revised version of her 1991 doctoral thesis, 
which seems to have been unavailable to other scholars during the interven- 
ing fourteen years. When it was finally published, she made no use of the 
monograph published by Robin in 1991 and only briefly mentioned Fiaschi's 
first preparatory article about the transmission of the Satyrae, issued in 
2002, while Fiaschi, in her 2005 edition, displayed no awareness of Gionta's 
research. It is even more regrettable that, after this infelicitous timing, both 
Gionta's edition of the Convivia and the second half of the Satyrae still remain 
unpublished. 

There is perhaps a silver lining in that both Gionta and Fiaschi came to the 
conclusion that for their respective texts the editio princeps reflects Filelfo's 
final redaction. Scholars may therefore find some philological consolation in 
knowing that these first editions (1476 for the Satyrae, 1483 for the Convivia) 
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are — for the time being - the most reliable source texts, while awaiting the 
completed critical editions of both works. 

It is also to be hoped that someone will take on the task of editing the parts 
of Filelfo’s oeuvre which are not yet available in reliable modern editions: 
apart from various minor writings and scattered letters, major desiderata are 
the complete collection of Orationes, the remaining translations from Plutarch 
(Apophthegmata Laconica, Apophthegmata ad Traianum, and the vitae of 
Galba and Otho) who exerted an important influence on Filelfo, and the epi- 
gram collection De iocis et seriis, which, alongside the satires, odes and epistles, 
is a key source for anyone studying Filelfo’s relations with friends and foes. 

The bane of missed occasions is persistent. In Arthur Field’s 2017 mono- 
graph, The Intellectual Struggle for Florence: Humanists and the Beginnings of the 
Medici Regime, 1420-1440, an entire chapter is dedicated to “Francesco Filelfo, 
Oligarchic Virtue, and Medicean Vice”, which, as explained in the book’s pref- 
ace, is the continuation of three conference papers presented between 2002 
and 2004. Unfortunately, the published version passes over the subsequent 
Filelfo bibliography. Apart from quoting some Latin citations from the 2013 De 
exilio edition, Field mainly processes the acquis of Filelfo scholarship as it is to 
be perceived from Fiaschi's 2005 Satyrae edition and disregards both Gionta's 
Convivia monograph and any Filelfo related scholarship published afterwards. 


When in 2009 I had the chance to embark on a KU Leuven research project, 
funded thanks to the joint efforts of Jan Papy and Dirk Sacré, I began to prepare 
a critical edition of Filelfo's Collected Letters. The unfortunate fate of Filelfo 
studies, which had so often suffered because scholars remained unaware of 
each other's parallel efforts, inspired me to take an initiative which has led to 
the present volume. In 2011 I contacted all the scholars who to my knowledge 
were or had recently been working on Filelfo to tell them that I was planning 
to organize, at the annual meeting of the Renaissance Society of America in 
San Diego, 4-6 April 2013, a series of four panels about Filelfo, centering on his 
Greek and Latin epistolarium, but without excluding his other writings as top- 
ics for individual papers. My intention was that the papers would subsequently 
evolve into a collection of articles under the title Filelfo, Man of Letters — 
echoing Lisa Jardine's well-known monograph, Erasmus, Man of Letters (1993), 
dedicated to another self-promoting humanist giant who produced thousands 
of letters, and so much more - as a follow-up and complement to the 1986 
quinto centenario volume. I provided everyone who intended to contribute 
to the RSA conference panels and/or the article collection with my transcrip- 
tion of Filelfo's entire epistolarium — a corpus comprising over half a million 
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words — along with the bibliography which I had been compiling. Inevitably, a 
few of the speakers in the end decided they could not contribute to the present 
volume, while on the other hand Han Lamers and Gary Ianziti, who were not 
able to make it to the San Diego conference, nevertheless sent me their con- 
tributions. I was also glad to include an important study of Filelfo’s metrical 
practices by Jean-Louis Charlet. 

It was a pleasure and an honor for me to see that the corpus of Filelfo's 
texts of which I had been (and at the time still was) preparing critical edi- 
tions proved useful for fellow scholars. I have always believed in inclusive 
international collaboration, without vain competition or campanilismo, and 
I am delighted that ten scholars from different backgrounds have been will- 
ing to pursue serious research on Filelfo, using the textual corpus I made 
available to them. I have ordered their essays in five thematic sections. 

The first section is dedicated to Filelfo’s self-fashioning as a Graecus. It is 
well known that he regarded his superlative knowledge of Greek as his schol- 
arly forte, having acquired an unsurpassed familiarity with both the literary 
and spoken language during his seven-year stay in Constantinople. Filelfo's 
relationship with the networks of Greek intellectuals of the day, both those in 
Italy and in Greece, is at the center of the essay by John Monfasani, in which 
he shows Filelfo both cultivating promising contacts and excluding others who 
threatened his preeminence as an authority on Greek. 

In the second essay Han Lamers examines Filelfo’s reaction to the criti- 
cism leveled at him by some of his fellow humanists for his allegedly un-Latin, 
‘Greekish’ affectation — a claim that was front and center in the dispute 
between Filelfo and Galeotto Marzio, who dared to point out the metrical 
and literary flaws in the Sphortias, which Filelfo considered an important call- 
ing card to secure him other patronage opportunities. The entire polemical 
exchange, which I published in 2015 along with the Sphortias, shows Filelfo 
on the top of his game when defending himself against accusations of exag- 
gerated Hellenism, putting forward, as Lamers demonstrates, a sophisticated 
understanding of the relationship between Latins and Greeks. It is also inter- 
esting to see how he combines an appreciation of the Latins’ need for cultural 
autonomy with his own fascination for contemporary Greek culture. 

The second section addresses a specific aspect of Greek culture: the legacy 
of ancient Greek philosophy. Guy Claessens challenges the communis opinio of 
Filelfo as an Aristotelian who only late in life came to sympathize with 
Platonism. Contrary to what has been claimed, Filelfo’s Platonism did not rise 
to new heights in his De morali disciplina of the 1470s, since this late philosoph- 
ical treatise contains some substantial recycling from the Commentationes 
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Florentinae de exilio, written three decades earlier. Filelfo’s Plato was indeed 
“always already there,” though often in a mediated way, that is, through his 
reading of the writings of (pseudo-)Plutarch as well as of Augustine and the 
Augustinian tradition. Claessens also effectively demonstrates how Filelfo's 
originality lies in the way he managed to assemble and interweave the histori- 
cal transformations of Plato into his own oeuvre. 

Another long overdue revision is Jan Papy’s reconsideration of a particular 
feature of Filelfo the “eclectic scholar,” rather than “philosophical thinker”: his 
stance on the (Epicurean) concept of voluptas, which played such an impor- 
tant role in Lorenzo Valla’s writings on the subject. Papy explores the extent to 
which "Filelfo's Epicurus" was a novum in the Quattrocento environment and 
how, especially in his epistolarium, Stoicism and Epicureanism coexist with 
his study of Aristotelianism and Platonism, which have received much more 
scholarly attention. 

In the third section, devoted to historiography, James Hankins examines 
Filelfo’s interest in ancient Sparta as documented in his translation projects, 
correspondence and other writings. The recovery of the main sources for 
Spartan history was a major achievement of humanism, and Filelfo was the 
most important early conduit for the transmission of texts dealing with Sparta 
and its myth, about which he spoke admiringly in the prefaces to his trans- 
lations of Xenophon and Plutarch — two of his favorite authors — as well as 
in his correspondence. The source texts about Sparta provided material for 
debates about constitutions among humanists and fueled their interest in 
the Spartans’ uniquely social and civic form of virtue, where personal excel- 
lence was subordinated to the needs of the state. 

In his essay Gary Ianziti discusses Filelfo’s historiographical projects and 
shows that the Sphortias reveals a remarkable level of engagement with his- 
torical documentation. He investigates Filelfo’s ideas about the aims and 
processes of history writing and assesses the recognition he achieved both 
among his peers and his (prospective) patrons. Ianziti illustrates how Filelfo 
acted as a “midwife to Sforza historiography,’ studying his impact on the evolv- 
ing practice of an important strand of early modern historiography. 

The need to navigate the troubled waters of humanist patronage is on display 
in the clearest way in Filelfo’s numerous dedication letters to his translations. 
Noreen Humble examines how he combined the various standard features of 
such letters, including flattery of the patron, assertion of his own status as a 
person of learning, and his need for patronage as a translator. She also demon- 
strates that Filelfo’s dedication letters to works of Greek to Latin translations 
are as significant as the rest of his correspondence for what they divulge about 
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his scholarly learning, friendships and feuds, often revealing his knowledge of 
ancient Greek works prior to anywhere else in his time. In many of these letters 
we see Filelfo also consciously and carefully tailoring his erudition. 

While in the prefaces to his translations Filelfo’s polemics against his antag- 
onists are often veiled, or disguised as apparently sincere scholarly concerns 
regarding the quality of his peers’ renderings of Greek texts, elsewhere he pulls 
no punches when it comes to attacking contemporary figures. Oddly, given his 
repeatedly voiced intention to be active in as many genres as possible, he wrote 
nothing that is explicitly titled an invective; nevertheless, his vast output con- 
tains a remarkable quantity of ad hominem attacks. David Marsh provides a 
synthesis of the invective strands that are to be found in the many genres in 
which Filelfo wrote and situates them in the context of Quattrocento human- 
ist polemical literature. 

The last section consists of two innovative contributions studying aspects 
that have not previously been addressed by scholars, largely because they 
could not be properly explored without the large textual corpus that has only 
recently become available. While many pages have been devoted to Filelfo’s 
idiosyncratic opinions concerning metrical and prosodical issues, especially in 
his polemical exchange with Galeotto Marzio, his actual practices have never 
been studied. Jean-Louis Charlet investigates Filelfo’s use of metrical schemes 
in his Latin poetry, examining relevant samples from his satirical, lyrical and 
epic production. It was Filelfo’s ambition to produce verse in every single 
Horatian meter, and he also indulged in using existing meters in unseen com- 
binations. Charlet finds Filelfo to be classical in his dactylic epic poetry, more 
varying in his satires and rich in contrasts in his elegiac distichs. It comes as 
no surprise that even in metrics Filelfo aimed to be exhaustive, both demon- 
strating and boasting about a perfect familiarity with each and every classical 
Greek and Latin meter. 

In the final essay of this collection Tom Deneire shows how Filelfo’s prose 
style was critically assessed by Erasmus and other humanists in the century 
of Ciceronianism. Filelfo considered Cicero an important stylistic model, 
yet posterity appears to have judged that he did not live up to his ideal. In 
order to offer a more objective assessment, Deneire uses “computational 
stylistics,” in particular the R software environment for statistical com- 
puting. This script produces a most-frequent-word (MFW) list for a given 
corpus of texts and then compares the results for different texts, visual- 
izing the stylistic distances between them. Using cluster analysis and 
multidimensional scaling to determine how close Filelfo’s prose style is to 
that of various other Latin authors, Deneire demonstrates that his orations 
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are further removed from the classical Ciceronian style than his letters — 
which confirms the allegation in Erasmus’ Ciceronianus that, while Filelfo suc- 
ceeded in emulating the Ciceronian model in his letters, he failed to do so in his 
orations. 

Taken together, these ten papers, each investigating aspects of Filelfo's 
writings and intellectual profile, offer, I believe, a significant addition to 
Filelfo scholarship. They draw attention to long-neglected aspects or pres- 
ent a much more comprehensive and penetrating analysis of their respective 
topics than had been possible to produce before the availability of the 
entire Epistolarium corpus. In the meantime the Collected Letters have been 
published in print; moreover, a few months ago, they were also incorporated — 
along with most of my other Filelfo editions — into Brepols' online Library of 
Latin Texts, allowing users to search them electronically. It is therefore my firm 
wish that the example of these ten authors will be followed by other scholars 
seizing the opportunity to reassess Filelfo's oeuvre and legacy, building on both 
the recent modern critical editions and the present collection of articles. 


This book has been long in the making. My naive plan to have it in print within 
a year or two of the San Diego conference collided with sobering realities, 
such as first a gap year in my own academic career, and the need to complete 
the Collected Letters edition — from which is quoted so much on these pages — 
before finishing the current volume, as well as the overlap of the present effort 
with some of the contributors' and my own semi-permanent "alia premunt" 
situations. I am glad that Arjan van Dijk and Ivo Romein at Brill showed such 
an admirable ability in combining patience with persistence: the completion 
of this volume owes much to their gift for dogged diplomacy, and I am grateful 
for it. I am equally obliged to Brill’s anonymous referee, from whose careful, 
thoughtful and thorough vetting all contributors benefited greatly, and to 
Gianmario Cattaneo and Ide Francois for assisting me in finishing the editing 
process. 

Gratitude is also due to Jan Papy and Dirk Sacré. Without their endorse- 
ment of my plan, first voiced almost a decade ago, to publish Filelfo's entire 
Epistolarium, there would be no such edition today, nor would I have been able 
to organize the San Diego RSA panels that stand at the basis of this collec- 
tion. I am grateful to the chairs of those panels — Christopher Celenza, Lodi 
Nauta, Marc Laureys and Craig Kallendorf — and all the more so to all con- 
tributors for their enthusiastic cooperation and for their patience. I very much 
appreciated the efforts and the company of Tom Deneire, Guy Claessens, 
Dirk Sacré, Jan Papy, James Hankins, John Monfasani, David Marsh, Noreen 
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Humble, Keith Sidwell, Scott Blanchard and Andrea Robiglio, who for the sake 
of Filelfian studies were willing to go quite a long way and to endure such pre- 
dicaments as nicotine deprivation on transatlantic flights, bibulous Belgians 
and charges by burly pseudo-fellows — not to mention stormy ordeals in the 
Californian desert. It has been a long journey, here and now finally reaching a 
destination, and I cherish the memory of great times with these dear collegae 
proximi. Their much-appreciated commitment is reflected in this book and as 
a token of friendship I gladly dedicate it to them all. 


Greekness 


Filelfo and the Byzantines 


John Monfasani 


Francesco Filelfo is inescapable to anyone studying Byzantine émigrés in 
Renaissance Italy. Thus, understanding his relationship with the Byzantines 
has become important to me and, I hope, would also be to anyone interested 
in Filelfo or the Byzantines. 

Because of his fluency in Greek and virtuosity in Latin, one might be tempted 
to apply to Filelfo the characterization that Lorenzo Valla used speaking of 
Cardinal Bessarion: “inter Graecos Latinissimus, inter Latinos Graecissimus”;! 
but Filelfo himself would refuse the compliment. Immediately after he 
returned from Constantinople in 1427, he firmly asserted his basic “Latinness.”? 
Nonetheless, his correspondence in Greek remains unmatched in size and 
importance by anyone in the fifteenth century who was not himself Greek. 
Furthermore, because of his marriage to the daughter of John Chrysoloras, his 
nearly seven years in Greece, and his four years in the service of the Byzantine 
Emperor John v111,3 Filelfo anointed himself, as is well known, an expert on 
Greek affairs, proffering, seemingly at a drop of a hat, for over forty years, until 
his death in 1481, unsolicited advice to the great and good on strategies for a 
crusade against the Turk.5 He also made himself an unofficial clearing house 
for intellectually and politically prominent Greek visitors to Quattrocento 
Italy, second only to Cardinal Bessarion in this capacity. Finally, Filelfo took 
it upon himself to serve as a one-man lobbying and job agency for refugee 
Greeks after the fall of Constantinople. He not only successfully rescued his 
former mother-in-law and sister-in-laws from slavery, but also appealed to the 
chancellor of the King of France to aid some Greek nobles heading northward, 
pleaded with the Ferrarese courtier Ludovico Casella to help the Greek abbot 
Dionysius collect funds to ransom the monks of his monastery (PhE-12.60), 


Now the title of a volume of essays on him: see Mártl 2013. 

2 See his letter of 15 October 1427 (PhE-01.04): “Et sum Latinus et fui semper” as noted by 
Ganchou 2005, at 198, and Cortassa 2001, at 347, n. 13. 

3 Fortheamount of time in Constantinople itself, see Ganchou 2005, at 225-233; for his service 
to John VIII, ibid., at 249-253. 

4 Seenow Meserve 2010 and De Keyser 2012. 

5 On this literature as a whole, see Hankins 1995 (on Filelfo, see at 138); and on a more gen- 
eral level, Cavallarin 1980. Ironically, Filelfo's son Gian Mario wrote on commission from a 
businessman a poem in four books the first three of which glorified Mehmet the Conqueror 
before reversing field and in the last calling for a crusade; see Cavallarin 1980, at 63—74. 
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wrote to Marchese Ludovico 111 Gonzaga of Mantua to aid various Greek 
noblemen (PhE-12.75 and 12.76), and even tried to help John Argyropulus find a 
refuge in France before the latter landed in Florence (PhE-13.23). 

Filelfo's correspondence is telling for what it lacks almost as much as for 
what it contains. Nowhere does Filelfo express an opinion on the theological 
issues separating the Greeks and the Latins, references to which one easily 
finds in the writings of Bessarion, George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, John 
Argyropulus, George Gemistus Pletho, and George Scholarius, all Greek cor- 
respondents of Filelfo. The main reason, I believe, is that Filelfo simply was 
not interested in the theological issues. In none of his writings did Filelfo ever 
address a substantive theological question. This theological allergy caused 
him already in 1428 to excuse himself from accepting an invitation from the 
Greek Dominican theologian Andrew Chrysoberges to come to Rome, to par- 
ticipate, it seems, in some sort of ecumenical project (PhE-01.55).6 But a second 
reason was also in play. In Filelfo's correspondence with Byzantine scholars, 
whether in Latin or in Greek, we do not find a hint of polemic. In contrast with 
the nasty criticism and conflicts he famously engaged in with various Latin 
intellectuals and public figures, Filelfo's relations with Greeks were uniformly 
complimentary and gracious. The Greeks were neither rivals nor opponents. 
Rather, they were assets. To be sure, some were friends going back decades; 
others were newer acquaintances whom Filelfo genuinely liked and admired. 
But all together they constituted a special class of contacts that allowed him to 
remain one of the hubs of Greek intellectual activity in fifteenth-century Italy. 
A constant refrain in Filelfo's correspondence with Greeks was the demand 
for more correspondence. He wanted to build a large epistolario. It was impor- 
tant for him to keep tabs on his Greek acquaintance and know what they were 
doing. At times he clearly was collecting Greek correspondents as one gathers 
flowers for a bouquet. For instance, having learned from George Scholarius in 
1439 that he, Scholarius, had defended Aristotle against the attacks of Pletho 
in Florence, and having fulsomely praised him for this right action (PhE-03.06 
(®-012)), Filelfo then made it his business to meet Pletho soon after in Bolo- 
gna and present him with an autograph copy of a treatise on the soul that he 
had written, and then, two years later beg Pletho to become his correspondent 
(PhE-04.45 (4-023)). Similarly, on 28 July 1465, he wrote George of Trebizond 
telling him that he had heard that George had composed something against 
Plato in defense of Aristotle, no small accomplishment (non parva res) and 
that he would very much like to read the work. The same day he wrote to 


6 However I could not find anything specific to 1428 in Loenertz 1939, nor in Delacroix-Besnier 
2002. 
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Theodore Gaza, George's bitter enemy; and four years later he wrote Bessarion 
praising his defense of Plato against George of Trebizond. Filelfo was intent 
on maintaining epistolary contact with feuding Greeks, not for the purpose of 
mediation, but in order to maintain his web of Greek contacts and to remain 
informed on the latest news about them. Though he wrote touchingly of his 
wife Theodora Chrysolorina when he informed his son Gian Mario Filelfo of 
her death and could sing the praises of the deceased Leonardo Bruni against 
critics, Filelfo never spared a word of encomium upon the death of any of his 
distinguished Greek correspondents. Once deceased, Filelfo's Greek corre- 
spondents held little value for him, even in remembrance. 

Two absentees from Filelfo's correspondence are quite revealing. Despite 
making it his business to be in touch with every prominent Greek intellectual 
in Italy, Filelfo studiously avoided one: Nicolaus Secundinus; and the reason, it 
seems to me, is obvious. Unlike all the other Greeks, Secundinus was in fact a 
rival. A native of Euboea and a civil servant of the Venetian government there, 
Secundinus had become the translator for the Council of Ferrara-Florence 
after Filelfo had declined the offer of this position by Pope Eugenius Iv 
(PhE-02.80). His stature only rose from that point on. He traveled between the 
courts of Rome, Venice, Naples, and Turkish Constantinople on various mis- 
sions. He corresponded with leading humanists,’ produced Latin translations 
and treatises, and wrote in the years immediately following the fall of Constan- 
tinople the first major humanist study of the Ottoman Turks, the De Origine 
et Rebus Gestis Turcarum, which became a source for later authors. Whereas 
Filelfo had sent off letter after letter in a futile desire to be seen by the high 
and mighty not merely as a literary figure, but also as an expert on the Turks, 
the Crusade, and the situation in Greece, it was Secundinus instead who had 
achieved precisely that status. From the time of the Council to his death in 
1464, Secundinus effectively became the universally respected authority that 
vainly Filelfo pined to be. So, though they had numerous correspondents, 
friends, contacts, and interests in common, Filelfo treated Secundinus as if he 
did not exist. 

Another significant Greek intellectual absent from Filelfo's correspondence 
is the distinguished teacher Constantine Lascaris, who was active in Milan for 


7 Including correspondents of Filelfo, namely: Bessarion, Marco Aurelio, Ermolao Barbaro, An- 
tonio Beccadelli (“il Panormita"), Febo Capella, Leonardo Dati, Iacopo Antonio Marcello, and 
Pietro Perleone. 

8 Meserve 2008, at 107, deflates its authority: "On certain points Sagundino's account is actually 


less accurate than Filelfo's" See 106—112 and ad indicem. 
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seven years, from 1458 to 1465.° As is well known,!° Filelfo opposed the granting 
of a public professorship to Lascaris despite the wide support Lascaris enjoyed 
among many in the intellectual elite of Milan.! The reason, I would suggest, 
is that Filelfo eventually came to see Lascaris not as a client, but as a rival for 
preeminence in Greek scholarship in Milan.!” 

Strange to say, of all Filelfo's Greek correspondents, the first one he came 
to know he actually met in Italy before he ever left for Greece. Filelfo encoun- 
tered George of Trebizond at Padua about 1417,? when both were ambitious 
young students. Only five letters between them survive, all by Filelfo, but each 
is in its own way very revealing. The first, which is the third earliest of all of 
Filelfo's extant Greek letters, dates from 30 July 1428 (PhE-01.44 (®-003)). Sent 
from Bologna, where Filelfo had taken up his first public lectureship, it praises 
the oration George had sent him calling for a campaign against the Turks and 
provides Filelfo with the opportunity in response to expatiate at length on 
the need for a Crusade, the first extant example of a theme that will become 
one of the leit-motifs of his literary career. Filelfo wrote the second letter on 
28 July 1431 (PhE-02.12 ($-009)), when he, Filelfo, had achieved brilliant suc- 
cess as a lecturer in the Florentine Studio while George was still struggling to 
make a go of it in Italy and working as an assistant to Vittorino da Feltre in 
Mantua. Filelfo merely commiserated with George for his illness at the time 
and enquired about some manuscripts. In the third letter, of 28 August 1453 
(PhE-11.39), Filelfo acted as a patron assuring George that he had convinced 
Pope Nicholas V to allow him to return to Rome from Naples, where he had 
fled after having been imprisoned by the pope the year before. But the most 
interesting letters are the last two. In the first, dated 30 July 1465 and written in 
Latin (PhE-25.44), Filelfo mentioned that he had heard that George had written 
pro Aristotele contra Platonem and asked for a copy of the work. Since George 
had published his Protectio Problematum Aristotelis seven years earlier and his 
Comparatio Philosophorum Platonis et Aristotelis six years earlier, Filelfo obvi- 
ously had had no interest in George’s doings until he heard from someone else, 
probably from Theodore Gaza or someone else of the Bessarion circle, that 
George had published something scandalous that Filelfo thought worth hav- 
ing in his library, even if he did not know the title nor the fact that there were 


9 See Martínez Manzano 1994, 13-20. 

10 PaceRobin 1991, who never mentions Lascaris. 

11 See Motta 1893, at 145-153. 

12 Lascaris returned the favor, calling Filelfo an atheist (&¢0¢), an ignoramus (doc), and a 
totally wanton control freak (dcedyéotatos qiAóync [sic]); see Martínez Manzano 1994, at 
1314, 111. 

13 Monfasani 1984, at 208. 
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two works, not one in question. Similarly, the next year, on 30 October 1466, 
Filelfo wrote George to congratulate him on having arrived safely back from 
Constantinople and to ask for a report on conditions in the unfortunate city. 
Unlike Secundinus, Filelfo was completely reliant upon his correspondents 
for information about the East. Not by chance, in these two solicitous, but in 
reality self-serving letters, Filelfo chose to remind George that their friendship 
went back to their youth in Padua. 

Ironically, the next earliest acquaintance among Filelfo’s Greek correspon- 
dents was George’s enemy, Bessarion. Like George, Bessarion was once a fellow 
student of Filelfo’s, but in Constantinople, not Padua. This large correspon- 
dence, 53 letters in all and all addressed by Filelfo to Bessarion, dates from 
when Bessarion was a cardinal. Consequently, in writing Bessarion, Filelfo was 
now the suppliant and Bessarion the patron. Always expressing his devotion, 
Filelfo sought support for his writings, papal patronage, and with increasing 
insistence, payment of a pension promised him by Pope Pius 11. Nonetheless, 
the extant corpus of letters opens in 1448 with Filelfo adamantly refusing to 
part with the beautiful codex of Homer that Theodore Gaza had copied for him 
and that Bessarion wanted (PhE-06.36 and 06.44). Subservience to Bessarion 
did have its awkward moments, and perhaps none more so than at the end of 
the correspondence between the two, when in 1469 Bessarion sent Filelfo his 
freshly published In Calumniatorem Platonis and expected in return an enthu- 
siastic public endorsement. Wondrously, instead, Filelfo temporized. First, in 
his letter of 5 October 1469 (PhE-31.15), he praised Bessarion’s eruditissimus et 
eloquentissimus codex and condemned George’s maledicta against Plato. But 
then he voiced disbelief that George could be so crazy and impudent to have 
written such things and asked to have George's work sent to him so that he 
could read it for himself. He also wondered why Bessarion said at the start 
that he would not even give the calumniator the glory of being named, but 
at the end of the book he did mention George by name. Later that month, on 
27 October (PhE-31.22), when he had just received a letter from Bessarion, he 
begged off doing anything because he was about to leave Florence to return 
to Milan, but would in due course comply with Bessarion’s orders (“iussis 
tuis”). Finally, on 3 December (PhE-31.39), he sent Bessarion the strangest of 
the three letters on the In Calumniatorem Platonis. He acknowledged receiving 
letters from Bessarion and Theodore Gaza that had been sent to himself and 
to Lampugnino Birago. He also acknowledged receiving the codex of maledicta 
against Plato, but then asked to be sent the two letters George had addressed 
to Mehmet 11 before complying with what Bessarion demanded. Since the 1469 
In Calumniatorem Platonis contained no reference to George’s scandalous let- 
ters to the Turkish Conqueror, I suspect, but cannot prove that the new codex 
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Bessarion sent Filelfo was not George's Comparatio, but an early version of 
Domizio Calderini’s and Niccolò Perotti’s invective Refutatio Deliramentorum 
Georgii Trapezuntii published after Bessarion’s In Calumniatorem Platonis, 
which rebutted a list of George's slanders against Plato and Bessarion before 
going on to quote and excoriate select passages of George's letters to the 
Sultan.!4 Certainly it is hard to believe that Bessarion would subsidize the dis- 
tribution of George's Comparatio as opposed to a work attacking George; and 
I can state categorically that no manuscript of the Comparatio derived from 
Bessarion's copy or connected in some way with Filelfo has survived.!5 In any 
case, in May of the following year Filelfo was still promising to man the front 
lines in this war (PhE-31.70); but by December, he was trying a new tack, telling 
Bessarion how much he admired him for his greatness of spirit and describing 
him as a Hercules who would not lower himself to fight a pygmy or a humun- 
cio (PhE-32.19). In the end, Filelfo never wrote anything against George or in 
praise of Bessarion's In Calumniatorem Platonis beyond the first ambivalent 
letter, which Perotti significantly edited, as Jeroen De Keyser has proved, before 
including it in a small corpus of letters in praise of Bessarion's work.!6 So, even 
in the case of Bessarion, Filelfo stuck to his policy of avoiding controversy as 
far as his Greek correspondents were concerned. I should also point out that 
although Filelfo believed in the harmony of Plato and Aristotle, although he 
had a near obsession with the Platonic ideas, and although he himself engaged 
in discussions of the soul and moral philosophy in different literary formats, 
most of what George of Trebizond and Bessarion fought about held little inter- 
est for him. What he seems most to have wanted out of the episode were copies 
for his library of the works of George of Trebizond, such as the Comparatio 
and the letters to Mehmet the Conqueror, which he lacked. Hence, he strung 
Bessarion along in the desire to collect the books of the controversy without 
ever contributing to it himself. 

The other Greek correspondent Filelfo first met in Constantinople was 
George Scholarius, another major player in the Plato-Aristotle controversy. 
I have already mentioned the letter Filelfo wrote him in 1439 congratulating 
him for having defended Aristotle in Florence against George Gemistus Pletho. 
There is an even earlier letter, written in March 1430 from Florence (PhE-01.70 
($-005)), in which Filelfo promised to arrange to have copied for Scholarius 
what seems to have been the Orphic Hymns. Finally, we have a letter from 
Scholarius, which the latest editor dates to about 1437, but which I suspect 


14 See Monfasani 1981 and 2011. 
15 My critical edition of George's Comparatio is forthcoming. 
16 DeKeyserzon. 
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is of 1441 since it mentions a protégé of Filelfo's in Constantinople, a certain 
Petrus, who is probably Pietro Perleone.!” None of the letters hints at the reli- 
gious issues that already in the 1430s were of central importance to Scholarius. 
And once Scholarius became the leader of the Anti-Unionists, the essen- 
tially religiously indifferent Filelfo and Scholarius had little in common, and 
all the more so because Filelfo, as we have seen, had no interest in entering 
into the Plato-Aristotle controversy. Nonetheless, Filelfo still retained a certain 
affection for Scholarius, addressing a poem to him when the latter had become 
a monk in the monastery of St. John Prodromos near Serres in Macedonia late 
in life.18 

Filelfo maintained contact with four other Greek Aristotelians who were 
involved in one way or the other with the Plato-Aristotle controversy, but 
you would know nothing of this from his correspondence with them. The first 
was John Argyropulus, to whom Filelfo wrote on 13 April 1441 asking Argyro- 
pulus to take Pietro Perleone under his wing in Constantinople (PhE-05.03 
(®-024)), not knowing that Argyropulus himself was about to leave for Padua, 
where he took a degree in philosophy while living in the household of Palla 
Strozzi. Once the Turks took Constantinople and Argyropulus came to Italy, 
Filelfo remained consistently solicitous of his welfare, even late in life, after 
Argyropulus had transferred from Florence to Rome;!9 but as far as philosophy 
was concerned, though Argyropulus spent his whole career in Florence teach- 
ing philosophy, Filelfo never did more than to chide Argyropulus for criticiz- 
ing Leonardo Bruni’s translations of Aristotle, though really as a matter of bad 
form without entering into the substance of Argyropulus' criticism (PhE13.64 
(D-050)).20 

The second Aristotelian was Theodore Gaza, who worked for Filelfo as 
a copyist when he first came to Italy in 1440. Filelfo’s extant correspon- 
dence with Gaza consists of 26 letters, 23 from Filelfo and three from Gaza, 
including the latter’s De Origine Turcarum, and runs from 1440 to 1474, that 
is, from the year Gaza arrived in Italy and served as Filelfo's Greek scribe to 
the year before he died. As we have seen, Gaza intervened with Filelfo in the 


17 Petit 1935, vol. 4, at 434-435. The fact that the address of the letter specifies that Filelfo 
was in Milan also suggests a period in the 1440s rather than the 1430s. 

18 Filelfo1997, at 91-92, 11, 9; also Filelfo 1892, at 214-215. The poem is in the form of a letter 
in twenty elegiac couplets. 

19  Filelfo 1892, at 182-184, where Legrand publishes two letters of 1475 to Argyropulus and 
another to Lorenzo de’ Medici asking that Argyropulus be invited back to Florence. 
See also the letter to Alamanno Rinuccini of the same year (PhE-41.27) and the letter to 
Andrea Alamanni of the previous November (PhE:31.31). 

20 See Bianca 1986, at 227-228. 
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Plato-Aristotle controversy, but to minimal effect. Nonetheless, Filelfo's 
response to Gaza is both revealing and bizarre in the extreme. Filelfo curried 
Gaza’s approval by referring to George of Trebizond as “Cherzegius,” which 
was Gaza's term for George and which one might translate colloquially as 
"shithead."?! Filelfo then explained that George was doing no more than add- 
ing to the slanders of Barlaam of Calabria in a work against Plato that Filelfo 
had read in a shop near Hagia Sophia in Constantinople and that Demetrius 
Cydones had refuted. Since Barlaam never wrote such a work nor Cydones such 
a refutation, one may very well wonder if Filelfo was simply being imaginative 
for the sake of Bessarion and Gaza. He, of course, affirmed to Gaza, just as he 
had to Bessarion, that he was ready to do his duty in the fray once Bessarion 
sent him the texts of George that he wanted. Eventually he dropped the matter 
altogether. 

The third Aristotelian involved in the Plato-Aristotle controversy was 
Gaza's kinsman Andronicus Callistus. When Filelfo wrote his first extant letter 
to Callistus in 1456 (PhE-13.25 (®:041)),? he already knew that Callistus was 
a skilled copyist and that he was impressively learned.23 I myself think that 
the standard biography of Callistus is wrong on several particulars? but the 
important point for us here is that almost nothing in all seven letters of Filelfo 
to Callistus over a span of eight years would suggest that Callistus was more 
than a scribe and book collector interested in Greek lexicographical questions 
and philological minutiae. Our only hint that Callistus was a serious student of 
Aristotelian philosophy are two letters in which Filelfo asked him about some- 
thing that was, as I have said, a near obsession with Filelfo, namely, the Ideas 
and Aristotle's definition of them (PhE-22.07 (4-062) and PhE-22.11 (4-063), 
of 27 and 29 April 1464).25 One would know nothing of Callistus' teaching of 
Aristotle in Bologna and his engagement in the Plato-Aristotle controversy.?6 
Filelfo had reduced Callistus to his own limited range of interests. 

The last and least known of Filelfo's four Greek Aristotelian correspondents 
was George Amiroutzes, a participant in the Council of Florence, who enjoyed 


21 “Chezo” (xéčw) in modern Greek = defecate; “-ergios” = doer. 

22 We have seven letters, all in Greek: PhE-13.25, 13.28, 13.35, 22.07, 22.11, 24.23, and 27.31, the 
first dated 23 May 1456, the last 28 August 1466. 

23 He called him Andronicus of Gallipoli. Diller 1967, at 407, n. 4, was the first to identify this 
Andronicus in Filelfo's correspondence with Callistus. 

24 Iam preparing a small study of Callistus. 

25 See also Bianca 1986, at 215. 

26 Callistus’ intervention took place in 1462, several years before Filelfo's last letters to him 
(see Monfasani 1976, at 208—209). 
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the sobriquet “The Philosopher” and who after the fall of Constantinople 
had become a favorite of Mehmet 11. In the one extant letter of Filelfo’s to 
Amiroutzes, dated 30 July 1465, Filelfo recommended to him the architect 
Filarete, who was about to visit Constantinople (PhE-25.49 (®-070)). The letter 
attests to how well informed Filelfo was about which Greeks had influence in 
the Turkish court, but suggests nothing about any common intellectual inter- 
ests between him and Amiroutzes. 

Filelfo was in touch with a number of Greeks who taught the language in 
Italy. Two of them we encounter in his correspondence: Demetrius Castrenus, 
whom Filelfo viewed as a client, and Demetrius Chalcondyles, who became 
the leader of Greek scholarship in Milan after the death of Filelfo. But there is 
a third Greek teacher who never appears in the correspondence, but for whom 
Filelfo acted as a patron: Andronicus Contoblacas, whom Cardinal Bessarion 
described as “a monster of nature” and whom the good people of Brescia 
expelled after imprisoning him for six months.?’ Filelfo, however, liked him 
and in recompense Contoblacas made Filelfo the fictive judge in an invective 
he composed against his opponents. 

In sum, Filelfo’s extraordinary facility in Greek and his marriage to the 
daughter of John Chrysoloras made him virtually a clearing house for Greek 
intellectuals in Quattrocento Italy, second in this role only to Cardinal Bessarion. 
Indeed, in some ways he was unique. For instance, as Angelo Mazzocco has 
shown, Filelfo’s experience of literary and spoken Greek in Constantinople 
enabled him to argue correctly and intelligently on the diglossia of classical 
Latin culture against the opinion of other humanists.?? Yet, his intellectual 
horizon was limited. Though he consciously sought to befriend as many Greek 
intellectuals as possible, he had no sympathy for their theological concerns nor 
for their philosophical interests outside of moral philosophy. And for the two 
Greeks who threatened in one way or another his preeminence as an author- 
ity, Nicolaus Secundinus and Constantine Lascaris, he practiced his own strict 
policy of damnatio memoriae, cutting them out of his circle of acquaintances 
and correspondents. Filelfo is one of the greatest sources we have for Greek 
émigrés in Renaissance Italy, and like all sources, Filelfo occluded as well as 
revealed. 


27 See Monfasani 1990. 
28 Mazzocco 1993, at 65-68, 200-201. 


Hellenism and Cultural Unease in Italian 
Humanism: the Case of Francesco Filelfo 


Han Lamers 


As a collector of Greek manuscripts, a translator of Greek classics, and a 
writer of Greek poetry and prose, Francesco Filelfo is commonly regarded as 
an important promoter of Hellenism, that is, the study of ancient Greek lan- 
guage and literature, which during his lifetime began to change the intellectual 
horizon of the Latin West. After receiving an appointment as secretary to the 
consul general of the Venetians in Constantinople, Filelfo spent almost seven 
years (1420-1427) in Greece, where he studied Greek with John Chrysoloras, 
a relative of the famous Manuel Chrysoloras. During this time, he also mar- 
ried John's daughter Theodora, worked in the service of Emperor John VIII, 
and associated with learned Greeks like Bessarion, John Argyropulus, and 
Theodore Gaza.! Due to his intimate first-hand knowledge of Greece, Greek, 
and the Greeks, Filelfo regarded himself as the most accomplished Hellenist 
in Italy and boasted that he was thoroughly familiar with all varieties of Greek 
in both writing and speaking.? “There is no Latin man who knows the language, 
customs, and places of the region of Greece better and more meticulously than 
I do,” he claimed, “since I spent seven years? with John Palaeologus — the wise 
and brave Emperor - in Constantinople"^ 


1 On Filelfo’s Greek contacts, see John Monfasani's chapter in this volume. 

2 PhE-24.01, dated 31 October 1464: “At illud quoque mihi gloriari licet: me solum esse hac tem- 
pestate, qui in omni dicendi genere, et versu pariter et soluta oratione, tum Latine audeam, 
tum etiam Graece omnia quae velim quamfacillime et scribere et loqui; id quod ex homi- 
nibus nostris video nemini, neque poetae neque oratori, eidem uni adhuc contigisse, non 
modo praesentibus ac vivis, sed ne ex universa quidem antiquitate" (lines 527—531). 

3 According to Ganchou 2005, 249-258, Filelfo was in the service of John vili between the 
Summer of 1423 and the Summer of 1427, i.e. for a period of four years. 

4 PhE-20.27, dated 23 January 1464: "Accedit ad rem quod nemo vir Latinus et linguam et mores 
et locos Graeciae regionis me aut melius novit aut exquisitius, quippe qui annos septem 
apud Iohannem Palaeologum, imperatorem et sapientem et fortem, Constantinopoli egerim" 
(lines 1-13). Greek learning was central to Filelfo's self-image as a humanist (De Keyser 2015, 
18-19, 25). For a discussion of such self-advertising passages from his letters, see De Keyser 
2012. The most important assessments of different aspects of Filelfo's Hellenism are Bianca 
1986, Calderini 1913, Cortassa 2001, Cortesi 1986, Resta 1986, and Rotolo 1973. For Filelfo's stay 
in Constantinople and his connection with the Chrysoloras family, see Ganchou 2005. 
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Filelfo's exceptional familiarity with Greek literature has given rise to the 
idea that, in relation to Greek culture, there was “a sense of cultural absorption” 
on his part. It has moreover been suggested that, due to his direct experience 
of the Greek world, Filelfo was an impartial observer of Greek culture.® It is 
the purpose of this article to show that his attitude toward Hellenism was 
more complex than scholars have hitherto acknowledged. By collecting and 
discussing, critically, Filelfo’s own statements about Hellenism, this article first 
revises the idea that he actually absorbed Greek culture to the point of eclips- 
ing his Latinity — an idea we find not only in the modern scholarship but also 
in fifteenth-century responses to his Greek learning. The discussion of Filelfo's 
Hellenism is placed against the background of the criticism of his rival and 
opponent Galeotto Marzio da Narni (1424-1494/7), which elucidates the anxi- 
ety over the influence of Hellenism on Latin culture to which Filelfo responded 
throughout his letters. Filelfo mediated between the anxiety of Greek influ- 
ence felt by some of his contemporaries and the enthusiasm about the new 
vistas opened up by Greek literature experienced by humanists like himself. 
The second part of the argument explores Filelfo’s attitude to the people who 
carried Greek learning to the Latin West — the Byzantine Greeks — and shows 
that he was by no means an impartial observer of the Greek world, but instead 
looked at it from a Latin humanist viewpoint. The essay does not discuss 
Filelfo's philosophical and literary reception of specific Greek texts through 
translations, commentaries, and belles lettres. Instead, it charts underlying 
cultural assumptions about Hellenism in an attempt to contribute to a more 
subtle understanding of humanist views on the Greek world. The next section 
first introduces the notion of cultural unease with regard to Greek learning in 
the Italian Renaissance in more detail. 


1 Hellenism and Latin Cultural Unease in the Italian Renaissance 


Americans import European antiques and employ European chefs and 
have their houses — those that can afford it — decorated in what is gener- 
ally a parody of lush European styles. But this does not make them any 
less suspicious of European cunning, European ‘sophistication’ or, in the 
worlds which Henry James inhabited at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, European decadence, European senescence.’ 


5 Bisaha 2004, 129. 
6 Rotolo 1973, 87. 
7 Pagden 2008, 59-60. 
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In Worlds at War (2008), the American historian and political scientist 
Anthony Pagden used this observation to explain and vivify the Roman infatu- 
ation with Greek culture in the first centuries CE, pointing out that it carried 
a certain level of cultural unease. The Romans, Pagden continued, feared that 
Greece would be “another kind of Trojan Horse, its belly stuffed now, not 
with warriors, but with all manner of sinister and alluring corruption"? A very 
similar kind of unease filled Italian humanists who, during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, became interested in Greek literature and studied the language with Greek 
teachers. The precarious political situation of the Byzantine Empire acceler- 
ated the transmission of Greek manuscripts and learning from the Byzantine 
East to the Latin West and drove learned Greeks to Italy, where many of them 
settled permanently? Although some Italian humanists welcomed them as 
carriers of ancient Greek learning, they were generally also suspicious of Greek 
customs and manners. 

In the Latin West, the “new subject” almost immediately generated debate 
over the use of Greek learning in Latin culture. Those who embraced Byzantine 
Greeks as teachers and eagerly began studying Greek literature irritated their 
more conservative peers, who valued the Latin tradition and doubted the 
usefulness of Greek learning. The best-known example of a lotta between 
opponents and defenders of Greek studies is the heated discussion between 
Basinio da Parma (1425-1457), Porcelio Pandoni (before 1407-after 1483), and 
Tommaso Seneca da Camerino (1390-1472) at the Malatesta court at Rimini 
in 1455 or 1456. In this debate, Pandoni and Tommaso censured the young 
Basinio for his predilection for Greek and accused him of favoring Greek over 
Latin.!° Importantly, such negative appraisals of Greek studies often implied a 
deeper cultural anxiety toward Hellenism — and this anxiety was by no means 
restricted to opponents of Greek studies such as Pandoni and Tommaso. Many 
Italian humanists were uneasy about the perceived indebtedness of their 
own Latin culture and literature to Greece, not least because it placed them 
in a culturally inferior position vis-a-vis the Byzantine scholars. Seeing them- 
selves as the rightful heirs and descendants of the ancient Greeks, Byzantine 
Greek teachers and scholars argued that the Europeans owed their civilization 
to the achievements of the ancient Hellenes and therefore were indebted to 
the Byzantines." Cultural unease with Greek learning persisted among Latin 


8 Ibid., 61. 


9 For a concise overview of Renaissance Hellenism with further references, see Celenza 
2009. 


10 This debate is discussed in detail in Ferri 1920. 
11  Onthisaspect of diasporic “Greekness”, see Lamers 2015, 72-86. 
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humanists even after the middle of the fifteenth century, when the battles 
for acceptance were largely over, and Greek had become an established part 
of the humanist curriculum.” In scholarly accounts of how, from Manuel 
Chrysoloras onwards, Greek studies ‘reconquered’ the Latin West, humanist 
enthusiasm for Greek has generally overshadowed the voices of criticism and 
discontent. Nevertheless, these voices clarify the cultural tensions produced by 
Greek studies and what these struggles indicate about the intellectual cultures 
of the period in which Greek learning took root.!8 

Filelfo’s case well illustrates this. Filelfo was not immune to charges of what 
some of his colleagues saw as un-Latin, Greekish affectation. Opponents often 
stressed his alleged ‘Greekishness. For example, Ambrogio Traversari com- 
plained that Filelfo had “something — quite a lot, really — of Greek frivolousness 
and vanity about him" — a reproach Poggio would later repeat almost literally 
in his famous quarrel with Filelfo.# The same Pandoni who had vituperated 
Basinio in the Rimini debate also attacked Filelfo in an epigram entitled “in 
Graeculum Philelphum”. By calling his opponent a “Graeculus,” Pandoni not 
only belittled Filelfo’s competence in Greek, but also implicitly denied his 
Latinity.5 A particularly elucidating example of humanist critique of Filelfo's 
Hellenism is the letter of Galeotto Marzio da Narni (Galeottus Narniensis, 
1424-1494/7), written in October 1464.16 Marzio's criticism is of particular inter- 
est as it reveals two features of critical humanist attitudes to Greek learning: 
the fear that Greek studies would (a) compromise Latin cultural autonomy and 
(b) contaminate what was regarded as ‘truly Latin’. Marzio's invective against 
Filelfo thus makes explicit the cultural anxieties that are often only implicit in 
the debate over Greek and allow us to see how these related to wider cultural 


12 Celenza 2009, 150-166. 

13 Cf. Goldhill 2002, 4-5 and Lamers 2018, 209-210. Saladin 2004, 177-202 and 257-300 dis- 
cusses some of the criticisms raised against Greek learning (Saladin’s book is to be con- 
sulted in conjunction with the review by A. Pontani in Aevum, 76, no. 3, 2002, 852-867, 
also relevant to the 2nd 2004 edition). 

14 The relevant passages are cited from Robin 1983, 220-221 (here my own translation). On 
Filelfo's feud with Poggio, see De Keyser 2015. 

15 “Qui modo vis Graius, modo vis Romanus haberi | Neuter es; at si quid, ventus et ater 
odos.| Deme tibi Graecum, nothus es; si demo Latinum | Fucus es; at volites inter 
utrumque nihil" (Ferri 1920, 17) (“Sometimes you want to be regarded as a Greek, some- 
times as a Roman. But you are neither. Or if you are anything, you are a wind and a mali- 
cious smell. Take your Greek away, and you are bogus. If I take your Latin away, you are a 
fake. Being nothing, you shall flutter between these two things"). The meaning of the term 
Graeculus in the sense of "someone having little Greek" is documented in Ramminger, 
s.v. Graeculus 1. 

16 On Galeotto Marzio, see Miggiano 2008, with useful bibliography. 
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anxieties regarding the Greeks and their culture. Before exploring Filelfo's 
own statements about Greek learning, the next section will therefore first 
explain Marzio's main criticism of Filelfo's Hellenism. 


2 Galeotto Marzio da Narni's Criticism of Filelfo's Hellenism 


Galeotto Marzio's criticism of Filelfo's Hellenism originated in his response to 
the Sphortias, in which Filelfo sang the praises of Francesco Sforza." Marzio 
had received the poem via their mutual friend Alberto Parisi (d. 1477), and 
his literary-philological criticism of the poem (which Parisi sent to Filelfo) 
outraged the author. On October 31, 1464, Filelfo finished an extensive letter 
to Parisi in which he rejected Marzio's criticisms and showed off his knowl- 
edge of Greek. Apparently, it was Filelfo's triumphalist display of Hellenism 
which roused Marzio's anger. In a second letter, Marzio therefore formulated 
a wider cultural critique of Hellenism.!8 Repudiating his contemporaries for 
their infatuation with Greek studies, he criticized Filelfo, above all, for his self- 
advertisement in matters of Greek language and literature and accused him of 
spending more time learning Greek than Latin.? Marzio argued that students 
should read Latin books instead of Greek ones in order to make progress in 
Latin, and yet his criticism of Hellenism implied more than a dispute over the 
humanist school curriculum.?9 

Significantly, Marzio censured Filelfo's Hellenism both as a matter of cultural 
contamination and as an infringement on Latin cultural autonomy, presenting 
it as a form of disloyalty to his own culture. In Marzio's view, the imitation of 
Greek examples (graecari) had seriously deluded some of his humanist peers — 


17 On Filelfo's representation of Sforza in the Sphortias, see De Keyser 2016, with the litera- 
ture cited there. 

18 Already in his first letter, Filelfo's alleged Greekish affectation had roused Marzio’s irrita- 
tion. For example, Marzio complained that Filelfo called the Ligurian city of Asti "Asty" 
and, in so doing, he “turned a Latin proper name into a Greek common noun" (“In quo 
certe tibi subirascor. Nam ceteri qui scripserunt, et linguam Latinam reddiderunt locu- 
pletiorem, et quae Graeca sunt, Latina effecerunt. Tu autem quod Latinum et proprium, 
fecisti Graecum et appellativum"). See Filelfo 2015, 309, ll. 129-134. 

19 Ibid., 356, ll. 281-283. 

20 The entire polemical exchange between Marzio and Filelfo is edited in Filelfo 2015 by 
Jeroen De Keyser; a partial edition, based on one manuscript witness and omitting Filelfo’s 
response, was first published by László Juhász (Marzio 1932). A summary of the exchange 
is in Filelfo 2015, xlvii-l. On the underexplored controversy, see in particular Martín Baños 
2007, 169-177. On Filelfo’s response to Marzio’s first letter as a ‘treatise’ on Latin prosody 
and metrics, see Dadà 2016, 91-101. On this letter and esp. Marzio’s response, see also De 
Keyser 2016, 410. 
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and for him, Filelfo was a prime example.”! Cultural contamination was, first 
of all, a linguistic issue. Marzio suggested that, due to his Greek studies, Filelfo 
had lost his feeling for Latin prosody and lapsed into some metrical blunders in 
his poem.?? In a digression about the impact of Greek studies on Latin, Marzio 
additionally claimed that “Greek garrulousness” (Graecanica garrulitas) had 
corrupted many bright-minded Latins. According to him, in their search for 
fame, some Latins delved into Greek studies so deeply that they seemed to 
despise the Latinorum vera et certa principia.?? Suggesting that, via his immer- 
sion in Greek culture, Filelfo had adopted typically Greek vices, Marzio wrote: 


With that typically Greek adulation (Graecula assentatione) you praise 
a certain greedy Greekling (Graeculus, i.e. Andronicus Callistus) who is 
inarticulate in both Greek and Latin, so that he will reciprocate. And thus 
it comes about that your fooleries please him, while his silly words are 
approved by you.24 


According to Filelfo's critic, then, his Hellenism not only damaged his capac- 
ity to write proper Latin (shown by his faulty prosody), but also corrupted his 
Latin character (so that he adopted this typical Graecula assentatio in his inter- 
actions with Greeks). 

Marzio's criticism also implies a broader argument about the autonomy of 
Latin culture, which he saw threatened by emergent Hellenism. He especially 
found fault with Filelfo's predilection for Greek examples in his interpre- 
tations of Latin literature.?5 “I do not see,” he wrote, “why you always take 
refuge in Greek literature (Graecitas), when there are, in fact, Latin examples.” 
Echoing the poem by Pandoni quoted above, Marzio continued: "Latin is 
your language, unless you are doing this in order to be regarded as a Greek by 
Latins, as a Latin by Greeks, and as learned by neither of them.”? He applied 
a similar logic to his assessment of learning Greek in the humanist curricu- 
lum. Why do the Latins use Greek authors if they have their own, he asked? 


21  lbid.,339 (lines 792—794). 

22 Ibid., 343 (lines 407—409) and 350 (lines 623-625). 

23 Ibid. 357: "Induxerunt hanc consuetudinem, ut Graeca discantur tanquam Latinorum 
vera et certa principia, et Latina contemnantur” (lines 822-823). 

24  Ibid., 339: “Et inter alia laudas Graeculum esurientem nescio quem, Graece et Latine 
infantissimum, Graecula quadam assentatione, ut ille vicem tibi rependat; quo fit ut 
ineptiae tuae illi placeant et istius inepta verba tibi maxime probentur" (lines 283-286). 
On Filelfo's connection with Callistus, see Monfasani's chapter in this volume. 

25 See esp. ibid., 351 (lines 654-659). 

26 Ibid., 351: “Ego nescio quare semper confugias ad Graecitatem, ubi Latina exempla sunt. 
Sermo tibi est cum Latinis, nisi facias ut Latinis Graecus et Graecis Latinus et neutris 
doctus videaris" (lines 654—656). 
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Why do they want to embrace Herodotus’ fabulositas if they have Livy’s fides? 
Why do they read Pindar's tumores if they have Horace's cultissima lyrica??? 
Given the fact that, according to Marzio, Latins have an excellent literature 
of their own, it is a shame for Latin humanists to beg (mendicare) the Greeks 
for help in matters concerning their own Latin literature. By using the word 
mendicare, Marzio framed the reliance on Greek sources in Latin scholarship 
as a loss of Latin cultural independence and self-sufficiency. Concomitantly, 
he insisted on the value of Latin literature for Latins. “In our books we will 
find whatever is to our advantage,” Marzio claimed.?? True, he did agree that 
it was useful for Latins to learn Greek, just as it was useful to learn German, 
French, or English, that is, to augment their general knowledge of languages 
(ut plura sciant). But in order to learn Latin, he argued, it is important to use 
Latin sources and not to mix up Greek and Latin: 


If we learn Latin to perfection, however, it suffices for us to understand 
those things which we find described by our own authors and grammar- 
ians, things which are clarified and explained by them so much better 
than by the Greeks, especially the modern Greeks, because there is cur- 
rently no one among them who has a good command even of Greek 
literature.?? 


How, then, did Filelfo respond to Marzio's accusations? In a letter to 
Parisi of December 1464, he complained that he had had "enough of this 
Galeotto of Narni” and did not reply to Marzio's second letter.?? Nevertheless, 
he addressed humanist anti-Hellenism like Marzio's elsewhere in his corre- 
spondence. Although Marzio suggested that Filelfo absorbed Greek culture, 
Filelfo's own statements about Hellenism reveal a more complex picture. If we 
look closer, we see that to understand his attitude in terms of cultural absorp- 
tion would give Marzio's distorted and polemical picture of Filelfo's attitude 
toward the Greek world too much weight. Not unlike Marzio, Filelfo more than 
once insisted on the dominant role of Latinity in humanist culture, while he 
also viewed the Greeks of his own time through a self-consciously Latin lens. 


27  Ibid., 358-359 (lines 837-869). 

28 Ibid., 357 (lines 815-824, here lines 818-819: “In libris enim nostris sunt quae usui nostro 
conveniunt"). 

29 Ibid., 358-359: “Si autem ad perfectionem Latinae linguae discimus, satis est nobis ea 
intelligere, quae ab auctoribus et grammaticis nostris posita intuemur; quae sunt melius 
exposita et declarata quam a Graecis, et praesertim neotericis, quia nunc nullus est qui 
teneat litteras Graecas bene" (lines 865-869). 

30  PhE-24.08, dated 2 December 1464 (lines 3-4). 
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3 “Et Sum Latinus et Fui Semper”: Filelfo's Hellenism in the Context 
of His Latinity 


Perhaps the best example of what critics such as Marzio feared in Filelfo's 
Hellenism is found in one of his letters. Writing to Alberto Parisi, Filelfo set 
out to “Hellenize” Latin, that is, to re-make Latin words on the basis of their 
(alleged) Greek origins. He explained to his Bolognese friend why one should 
write sopnus instead of somnus (sleep) and sagipta instead of sagitta (arrow). 
"Sopnus is a Greek and not a Latin word,” Filelfo wrote, 


which means that it has been adopted from the Greeks. “Yrvos [hypnos] 
they say. But the rough breathing [...] is mostly turned into an s in our 
language, as in £pro [herpo], serpo [I crawl], and && [hex] sex [six]; as to 
the y, which is voiceless, the Dorians (whom we most frequently follow) 
always pronounce it as u, as in cv [ty] tu [you], cóc [sys] sus [swine], and 
therefore it should be supnus. But the Latins very often change u to o as 
in vo£ [nyx] nox [night] et ratpovupixòv [patronymicon] patronymicum 
[patronymic]. And so we arrive at sopnus.?! 


For Filelfo, there was no reason to write somnus instead of sopnus as there was 
no grammatical rule to account for the, in his words, ‘most absurd mutation' 
from p into m. On the basis of etymology, Filelfo also argued in favor of writing 
sagipta instead of sagitta. According to him, sagipta was a combination of the 
Greek nouns for military garment (o&yos: sagos or c&yv: sage) and a Greek verb 
meaning to harm (tro: hipto). He argued that combining these words had 
resulted in the Latin sagipta, meaning “the military garment harms’, which cor- 
responds to the function of an arrow: to inflict physical harm on opponents.?? 
This is a “classic” form of etymology whereby the “true” origin of a Latin word 
is shown *by decomposing [it] into its constituent syllables, to which separate 
meanings could be assigned, and then by claiming that the sense of the word 


31 PheE-36.31, dated 10 April 1473 (lines 5-11). 

32 Assuming a Greek origin for somnus, Filelfo did not pay attention to Latin parallels 
(cf. sopire). In modern etymology, Latin somnus and Greek trvoc are regarded as related, 
but obviously not in the sense that somnus derives from tmvoc. Sharing the same 
Indo-European root (*suep-), the words have a different ablaut grade (*suep-no- > *suop- 
no — for the Latin, *sup-no — for the Greek), resulting in different forms in both languages. 
The *most absurd mutation" from p into m in somnus is now explained as an instance of 
regressive or anticipatory assimilation. See De Vaan 2008, s.v. "somnus." The idea that som- 
nus was a Greek word that underwent a mutation of p into m was also voiced by Perotti 
1989-2001, s.v. "somnus" ("Graeca vox est, P litera in M mutata. Graeci enim Ürvoc dicunt"). 
There is no modern etymology for sagitta; see De Vaan 2008, s.v. "sagitta." 
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was built out of a combination of those meanings.”33 Through such etymolo- 
gies, Filelfo explained or “rationalized” Latin words and aligned them with 
their alleged Greek origins. Such statements about the Latin language seem to 
justify a sense of cultural absorption on Filelfo’s part and thus played into the 
hands of Filelfo’s anti-Greek critics, yet they are only part of a more complex 
picture.?* 

Filelfo proved sensitive to some tensions Hellenism produced in Latin 
culture, but offered an alternative to the hostile vision of some of his critics. 
A letter to Giovanni Antonio Feruffini (the chancellor of Cardinal Pietro Riario 
and later bishop of Corsican Sagona) perhaps best illustrates this. In the letter, 
Filelfo addressed the problem of Latin cultural autonomy that had also preoc- 
cupied Marzio.?? As in his note about “Hellenizing” Latin spelling, he empha- 
sized the Greek origin of some Latin words. Rejecting the idea that Latin was 
an entirely autochthonous language, he provocatively disagreed with ancient 
Roman authorities who had denied the origin of, in his eyes, obviously Greek 
words. At the same time, however, he refused to accept that the Greek roots of 
individual Latin words seriously affected the cultural autonomy of the Latins. 
The passage is worth quoting in full: 


We are very much unlike those most learned and sagacious men, our 
ancestors, who, in order to maintain the authority and dignity of the Latin 
language and Latin literature, contended that all words which were with- 
out doubt Greek were entirely ours. What is so Greek as the words "thus" 
and "fur"? Because the Greeks actually say 60c [thys] and pwp [phor]. 
Marcus Varro, however, exerted himself to prove that "fur" derived from 
furvum and “thus” from tundo. But are we so stupid as to hand over our 
arms to the Greeks? Not so long ago, the Roman Church eventually came 
out as the great winner, deserving praise and commendation, after it had 
for so many centuries struggled with the Greek Church over the meaning 
of things and words, so to speak, and before that empire [of the Greeks] 
fell. Are we really so weak, then, are we really so foolish that in this clear 
case of ours we yield to servile Greece? Remove, I implore you, remove, 


33 Moss 2003, 18. 

34 Fora general overview of the use of Greek in the Medieval Latin lexicon up to 1500, see 
Stotz 2002, 509—569, esp. 562—565 (without due attention to Quattrocento humanism). 

35 On Feruffini, see Leverotti 1994, 22 (n. 60), 53; Capra and Donati 1997, 16, 43; and Somaini 
2007, 43. Perhaps he can be identified with the "Antonius Ferufinus" who added mar- 
ginal notes to the Biblioteca Ambrosiana's ms. A 153 sup. (a), containing speeches of 
Demosthenes, Libanius' Hypotheses, and excerpts from Plutarch's Lives (see Wieczorek 
and Thomas 1975, 26). 
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by our immortal God, such an absurdity from our literature. And always 
remember that you are Latins and that you are your own masters.56 


The terms in which Filelfo cast his argument show that he was well aware 
of the wider cultural implications of Greek outside the humanist curriculum. 
Anticipating the anti-Greek bias of his critics, Filelfo projected a viewpoint 
in which the relation between the Greek and Latin languages and, by exten- 
sion, the Greek and Latin cultures was understood in terms of power relations 
between Greeks and Latins. According to this logic, for Latins to recognize that 
some Latin words had their roots in Greek was tantamount to handing over 
arms to the Greeks (arma nostra Graecis tradere) and to surrendering to Greece 
(servili Graeciae succumbere). Filelfo opposed this politicized perspective that, 
for instance, Marzio had evoked almost ten years earlier, when he asserted that 
for Latins to have recourse to Greek sources was equivalent to asking for alms 
(mendicare) and was therefore shameful. By contrast, Filelfo’s strong emphasis 
on Latinity in the passage quoted above (et Latinos esse et liberos mementote) 
relies on a sense of the indestructibility of Latinity, notwithstanding the cul- 
tural importance of Greek. By his assertion that Latins would always be Latins 
and free Latins at that, Filelfo rejected the idea that Latin cultural autonomy 
was dependent on whether or not it had borrowed from Greek. Even if the 
Latins had borrowed from Greek, they had developed an autonomous lan- 
guage, literature, and culture. Filelfo voiced similar ideas elsewhere as well. 
While he found, for instance, that Greek was richer in expression than Latin, at 
the same time he held that Latin was capable of expressing all serious matters 
that could be expressed in Greek.3” 

In this way, then, Filelfo’s letter to Feruffini complicates the notion of cul- 
tural absorption that is often associated with his Hellenism. His view of the 
role of Greek in Latin culture, too, destabilizes this idea. Although Filelfo 


36 PheE-35.13, dated 14 March 1472: “Quam sumus dissimiles doctissimis illis prudentissimisque 
viris, maioribus nostris, qui, ut auctoritati et dignitati Latini sermonis et litteraturae 
consulerent, quae verba erant indubitato Graeca, ea omnino esse nostra contenderent! 
Quid enim tam Graecum est, quam et thus et fur? Nam Graece 80 dicitur et gup. At 
Marcus Varro fur a furvum et thus a tundo deductum probare nititur. Nos autem usqueadeo 
simus deliri, ut arma nostra tradamus Graecis? Ecclesia Romana, iam tot saecula de 
rerum et verborum significatione (ut ita loquar) cum ecclesia Graeca ubi obstinatius 
contendisset, victrix tandem, cum adhuc staret illud imperium, magna sua cum laude 
evasit. Nos vero adeo leves, adeo stulti simus, ut in re admodum perspicua ac nostra ser- 
vili Graeciae succumbamus? Amovete, quaeso, amovete, per Deum immortalem, tantam 
ineptitudinem a nostra litteratura, et vos aliquando et Latinos esse et liberos mementote!" 
(lines 36-47). 

37 PhEa7.01, dated 23 March 1461. 
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insisted that Latin learning was unthinkable without Greek,88 he also regarded 
the study of Greek as principally subservient to that of Latin. In the often- 
cited introduction to his translation of the pseudo-Aristotelian Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum regem, Filelfo explained the reason behind his translation. While 
he personally preferred the original Greek, some of his students and colleagues 
apparently held the opinion that a Latin translation would be more useful to 
them. Although Filelfo highlighted the importance of knowing and reading 
Greek, he also seems to accept that 


we did not take so much pains to learn Greek literature in order to use 
this knowledge among the Athenians or the Byzantines, but with the pur- 
pose of acquiring, with its support and command, a more perfect and 
more splendid mastery of Latin literature and eloquence.39 


Other passages expressive of similar viewpoints confirm this point. In a let- 
ter to the advocate Giovanni Giordano, for instance, Filelfo explained that he 
went to Thrace to acquire “Greek wisdom” (Graeca sapientia) so that, with this 
knowledge, he would be more accomplished in Latin.^? As for many Western 
Hellenists, so too for Filelfo, Greek principally served to facilitate the correct 
use and study of the Latin language. 

Along with Latin cultural autonomy, Filelfo also addressed the issue of con- 
tamination. Marzio was not the first to criticize him for his interest in Greek 
literature and his sympathy for the Greeks. Already in 1427, Filelfo had felt the 
need to defend himself against suspicions of excessive Grecomania, this time 
voiced by Marco Lippomano (ca. 1390—ca. 1446). We know of Lippomano’s mis- 
trust via Filelfo’s reply: 


38 Examples are legion. To cite just two: “Nemo enim mea sententia Latinus sit optimus, ubi 
Graeca prorsus eruditione careat” (PhE-06.73, dated 5 August 1449, lines 4-5), and “Crede 
mihi, Alberthe carissime, nullo pacto fieri posse quenquam satis excultum Latinis litteris, 
ubi Graecas ignorarit omnino” (PhE-24.01, dated 31 October 1464, lines 156-157). 

39  Filelfo1496, f. 107": “Non enim eo Graecas litteras tantopere omnes discere studemus, quo 
iis apud Athenienses Byzantiosve utamur, sed ut illarum subsidio atque ductu Latinam 
litteraturam atque eloquentiam melius teneamus et lautius.” It has been noticed that this 
statement, seen in its original context, reflects the supposed viewpoint of Filelfo's audi- 
ence rather than his own. Even then, however, the passage suggests that Filelfo at least 
partially shared this point of view. See Martinelli Tempesta 2009, 41 (with further refer- 
ences in n. 154). 

40  PhE-09.65, dated 22 September 1451: “Nam cum tu adhuc Patavii operam dares iuri civili, 
ego a Venetis solvens in Thraciam navigavi, quo Graeca sapientia factus doctior, maiori vel 
usui vel ornamento Latinae linguae futurus essem" (lines 4—7). 
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I received your letter, in which you plainly state how much joy my return 
to Italy gave you, for you suspected that I admired not only the litera- 
ture, but also the nature of the Greeks and that I had therefore become 
entirely Greek, especially so because I preferred to marry a Greek rather 
than a Latin wife, and you ask how many books I brought with me. 


Lippomano was a remarkable (if now largely forgotten) Hebraist who was 
intensely occupied with non-Latin literature and culture himself, including, 
apart from Hebrew, (Judeo-)Arabic.*? Although his reproach might therefore 
have been full of self-irony, Filelfo felt the need to respond to it and affirm his 
Latinity. In this, he came close to expressing the opposite of a sense of cultural 
absorption, when he declared in the same letter: “I am and have always been a 
Latin" (et sum Latinus et fui semper).43 Implying the same distinction between 
natura and litteratura as in the passage quoted above, he explained that “[he] 
brought back from Greece nothing except literature and knowledge” (“Nec 
aliud quicquam ex Graecia reportavi quam litteraturam atque disciplinam"). 
In this way, Filelfo counteracted the fear of cultural contamination that Gale- 
otto Marzio had also emphasized in his invective against him.^* 

Filelfo articulated a similar idea in a letter to Donato Acciaiuoli (1429-1478), 
who would later translate Plutarch's Lives. Filelfo asked Acciaiuoli why he had 


41  PhE:-01.04, dated 15 October 1427: "Accepi litteras tuas, quibus non dubio declarasti tibi 
meum reditum in Italiam voluptatis plurimum attulisse, quippe qui dubitasses me non 
litteraturam solum, sed naturam etiam Graecorum adamavisse, ob idque factum omnino 
Graecum, praesertim cum Graecam uxorem quam Latinam ducere maluerim. Petisque 
quantum librorum mecum advexerim" (lines 2-6). In her interpretation of the lines, 
Bisaha took "quippe qui dubitasses" as the introduction of a rhetorical question in the 
third person singular, while “quippe qui,” it would seem to me, introduces an explana- 
tory relative clause referring back to the implied subject of “declarasti” (hence also 
the subjunctive in the second person singular, “dubitasses”). See also Resta 1986, 9-10. 

42  OnLippomanos activities as a Hebraist, see esp. Busi 2007, 13-23 and Busi and Campanini 
2004. On his interest in Arabic, see Kokin 2014. 

43 The statement is also cited by Cortassa 2001, 347 (n. 13) to illustrate that Filelfo, notwith- 
standing his Greek learning, did not deny “la sua origine latina e la sua identità culturale” 
(see also Ganchou 2005, 198). The connection between the humanist's Hellenism and his 
Latinity is, however, not discussed in detail there. 

44 PhE-01.04, dated 15 October 1427: “Et sum Latinus et fui semper. Nec aliud quicquam ex 
Graecia reportavi quam litteraturam atque disciplinam, quanquam sunt item hoc tem- 
pore apud Graecos permulta et utilia et praeclara quae non solum ornent, sed efficiant 
bonos viros. Nam sine invidia audienda est veritas. Sed de uxore quod perurbane iocaris 
mecum: duxi sane uxorem illius Chrysolorae filiam, quem non Latini minus admirantur 
quam Graeci" (lines 20-25). 
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written in Italian instead of Latin. Did he perhaps want to prove that he had 
not “become totally Greek” (non omnino te Graecum factum) due to his classes 
with John Argyropulus? Anticipating fears like those aired by Marzio, Filelfo 
comforted Donato with the idea that Greek was not opposed to Latin, but 
rather resembled it and also improved it.45 Further examples of such unease 
with potentially “becoming” Greek exist. In a letter to Pope Callixtus 111, for 
example, Filelfo praised Nicholas v for the many Latin translations of Greek 
classics he had commissioned in order to make Greek literature available to 
the Latins. He hastened to add, however, that, 


in order not to be regarded as a Greek rather than a Latin, the pope also 
sent many messengers and agents all over Europe, endowed with huge 
amounts of money, to look out everywhere and with great care for pieces 
of serious and elegant Latin literature.46 


We might be tempted to see such expressions of unease with Hellenism as 
resulting from the need to reject charges of “cultural disloyalty.’ Faced with 
insinuations of Grecomania such as those of Marzio and Lippomano, Filelfo 
could hardly choose not to reassert his Latinity. However, his caution was not 
just a rhetorical trick to placate his critics. This appears with particular clarity 
from a Greek letter to Angelo Decembrio (1415—after 1467). The letter brilliantly 
sums up Filelfo's position vis-a-vis Hellenism: he warmly encourages Angelo 
to continue his Greek studies but cautions him not to neglect his Latin, since 
this would be tantamount to forgetting his own language and culture. In order 
to restore the balance, Filelfo instructs Angelo to write and study both lan- 
guages alternately (for even honey turns bitter if we use too much of it) and 
to enhance his Latin formulation (gpdots) with Hellenic elegance (edppaoiæ).47 


45 PhE-14.04, dated 5 January 1458: “Num fortassis ostendere voluisti non omnino te Grae- 
cum factum, quoniam apud eruditissimum eloquentissimumque virum Iohannem Argy- 
ropulum Graecis disciplinis studeas? Quasi Graeca oratio Latinae adversetur, vel non 
simillima sit potius et ei maximum afferat ornamentum" (lines 7-11). 

46  PhE413.01, dated 19 February 1456: “Et ne omnino se Graecum dici quam Latinum haberi 
mallet, et nuncios et negotiatores misit quamplurimos per universam Europam cum 
grandi pecunia, qui diligenter ubique odorarentur siquid Latinae gravitatis et elegantiae 
usquam lateret, idque nullius pretii habentes rationem omnino ad sese devehendum 
curarent" (lines 45-48). In a letter to the Roman eremites (PhE-41.28, dated 6 February 
1475), Filelfo similarly advised them to stick to the Latin spelling of their name (eremitani) 
instead of the Greek (eremitae) “unless you perhaps prefer to be called and be considered 
to be Greeks rather than Latins" (lines 10-11), implying that this was obviously not what 
the eremites wanted. 

47 . PhE25.25 (4-067), dated 28 July 1465. 
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Despite the numerous expressions of a certain degree of cultural unease 
with Hellenism, then, Filelfo did not fear that the study of Greek literature 
would eventually destroy Latinity. Unlike Marzio, he believed instead that 
Greek learning enabled humanists to understand the origins of Latin words, 
to spell correctly, to interpret Latin literature, and to acquire useful knowledge. 
In this sense, his cultural self-awareness as a Latin was more optimistic and 
self-confident than Marzio’s Latin chauvinism and totally lacked Marzio’s anti- 
Greek attitude. As the next section will show, Filelfo’s fascination with ancient 
Greek and his self-confident Latinity also largely shaped his perception of 
the Byzantine Greeks who were the bearers of the ancient Greek heritage 
he admired. 


4 Filelfo’s View of the “Neoterici Graeci” 


Italian humanists generally looked at Byzantium with ancient Greece in mind 
and called the Byzantines "Graeci." This label has a decisively (though often 
forgotten) ideological significance. While the Byzantines had traditionally seen 
themselves as Romans (‘Pwpaiot, or Rhomaioi), on account of the Byzantine 
imperial heritage of Constantine the Great, the Latin West had either denied 
their claim to the Roman imperial heritage or downplayed it as a temporary 
custodianship of the imperium Romanum. In diplomacy, the Latins would 
sometimes concede the official Greek title to the emperors of the Romans 
of the East; but in Latin, they were careful to avoid an equation of Eastern 
Rhomaioi and Western Romans. For them, the Romani were the Romans of the 
West, who obeyed the Church of Rome and cultivated Latin. In official Latin 
documents, therefore, they would use “imperator Romaeorum’ to refer to the 
Byzantine emperor: a faithful translation of the Greek formula acceptable to 
the self-declared heirs of Rome in both East and West.48 

At first glance, Filelfo might seem to depart from this traditional Western 
bias against the Romans of Byzantium.4° In his Latin correspondence, for 
instance, he addressed Emperor John vili Palaeologus (r. 1425-1448) as “rex 
et imperator Romanorum et semper augustus’, which may count as excep- 
tional among Italian Latin writers.5° Also in his Greek letters, he sometimes 


48 Onthis formulation, see Lamers 2015, 67-70. 

49 A previous discussion of Filelfo's usage in Lamers 2015, 67-68. 

50 The opening of the letter (PhE-02.79, dated 12 August 1438) runs as follows: “Franciscus 
Philelfus Iohanni Palaeologo, regi et imperatori Romanorum ac semper augusto, salutem 
dicit plurimam" In a letter to King Charles vII of France (r. 1422-1461), he similarly called 
the Byzantine Emperor “Romanorum imperator” (PhE-08.24, dated 14 February 1451, 
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called the Byzantines “Romans” (using the Greek ‘Pwuaîot), even though 
he called their country “Hellas.”>! Filelfo used the Roman label not only in the 
stock formula “autokrator of the Romans,”52 but also to refer to the Byzantines 
collectively. When, for example, he wrote to Sultan Mehmet 11 in 1454 to ran- 
som his mother-in-law, he admitted that “the sin of the Romans (‘Pwpator) 
handed Constantinople to your goodness so that the wrongdoers will learn 
their lesson”53 In his Greek work, he called the Byzantines “Hellenes” and 
observed that, in Greek, the “Graeci” were named “Hellenes” after Deucalion’s 
son Hellen.54 

Calling the Byzantines “Graeci” or “Hellenes” directly connected them to 
their ancient Greek past. Although Filelfo used “Romans” and “Hellenes” inter- 
changeably to denote the Byzantines, he did not show a thorough awareness 
of the Greco-Roman dualism that had preoccupied Manuel Chrysoloras, who 
regarded the Byzantines as both Hellenes and Romans and claimed that, in 
taking the name “Romans”, the Byzantines had almost erased their ancient 
name: Hellenes.” In Latin, however, Filelfo always called the Byzantines 
“Graeci,” and it seems that he really saw them as such. In his historical notes, 
for instance, he asserted that “in the person of Charlemagne the imperium 
was transferred from the Greeks to the Romans.”56 This suggests that for 
him, the real Romans lived in the West, even if the Greeks had possessed the 


line 382). Elsewhere, Filelfo called him “imperator Constantinopolitanus’, while in the 
same passage he called Emperor Sigismundus “imperator Romanorum" (PhE-06.01, dated 
5 November 1444, lines 57-61). 

51 In his Greek letters, Filelfo uses “Romans” with reference to the Byzantines (®-017, 032, 
037, 041) and the ancient Romans (®-089, 100). Filelfo uses “Hellas” to denote Byzantium 
in a letter to John Argyropulus (9-024). Compare Filelfo's usage of “Hellas” in the letter 
to Demetrius Sguropulus (4-098) and in his poem to Isidore of Kiev (De psychagogia 2.6, 
Filelfo 1997, 83-84, v. 13-28). 

52 PhE-04.21(®-017), dated 19 October 1440: "£v npaxoic dé TÀ TEpÌ TOD dpiotov Nuov BaciAéoc 
xoi peyiotov ‘Pwuaiwv abtoxedtopoc” (lines 10-11). 

53 PhE2.04 (4-032) dated u March 1454: “H yàp duapria Pwpaiwv mapedwxe tH of 
xoroxayabia tiv Kwvotavtivéroaty, elc nalðevow (oîuat) x&v ddixobvtwv’” (lines 16-17). 

54  SeeFilelfo's own annotation at his Sat. 2.6, 44 (cf. Sat. 9.4, 39): “Hellen filius Deucalionis 
a quo Graeci sunt cognominati Hellenes et Graecia nominata est Hellas" (cf. Thuc. 1.3), 
cited after Fiaschi 2002, 150—152 (n. 21). Similarly, Filelfo saw some modern Greek sites as 
ancient foundations. For example, in his well-known 1464 letter to Giacomo Ammannati 
Piccolomini (1422-1479), he recalled that Adrianople had been founded by Agamemnon's 
son Orestes before Emperor Hadrian re-founded it (PhE-20.27, lines 48-60). 

55 On Chrysoloras' notion of a Greco-Roman compound identity for the Byzantines, see 
Lamers 2015, 32-36, with the references there. 

56 "imperium a Graecis transtulit ad Romanos in persona Caroli Magni" (Gualdo Rosa 1964, 
136, 162). Filelfo dated the event to ca. 756. On the different views on exactly whom Char- 
lemagne represented, see Goez 1958, 204-206. 
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imperium Romanum before the translation of the empire to Charlemagne. This 
view was principally Latin and Western, even though some Byzantines in the 
West — such as Theodore Gaza, Marcus Musurus, and Janus Lascaris — adopted 
it to dissociate themselves from the Roman heritage of Byzantium that they 
had come to see as foreign to their original Hellenism.5” 

Although humanists generally identified the Byzantines with the Hellenes, 
they also saw a crucial divide between “ancient” and “modern” Greeks, 
which was usually not in favor of the latter. Filelfo’s critic Galeotto Marzio, 
for example, remarked, not without Schadenfreude, that “no one except the 
Greeks — who in the past called anyone but themselves barbarians — are now 
barbarians themselves.”58 According to him, from the moment the Greeks 
(the novi Graeci, the neoterici Graeci) had come under foreign control — first of 
the Macedonians, then the Romans, and now the Turks — they had continu- 
ously neglected their studies and books.59 In his scheme of things, the Latins 
had taken over the cultural preeminence once possessed by the Greeks, so 
that they no longer needed their help and assistance: they were culturally self- 
sufficient now.59 

Filelfo, too, realized that the Greeks of his day generally lacked the brilliance 
of their ancestors. In a letter to Francesco Barbaro (1390-1454), he recalled how 
he had visited the Hippodrome in Constantinople and, on the marble slabs 
under the obelisk, had read some inept verse inscriptions in Greek. These 
inscriptions, 


as far as one could infer from them, had been engraved and carved into 
those slabs under Emperor Theodosius the Elder, who was succeeded 
by his sons Arcadius and Honorius. If already in the more prosperous 
times of the oriental empire both literature and the fine arts were thus 
neglected, what should we expect now that the Greeks live in such peril 
and servitude?! 


57  Onthis dissociation from the Romans, see Lamers 2015, 51-62. 

58 Filelfo 2015, 358: “Sed iam omnia sunt mutata, ut, qui omnes praeter se barbaros appel- 
labant, nunc nulli nisi Graeci sint barbari" (lines 832-833). 

59  lbid.,359 (lines 869-874). 

60  Ibid.,357—358 (lines 823-831). 

61  PhE:06.06, dated 28 February 1446: “Legi ad hippodromum Constantinopolis in mar- 
moreis quibusdam lapidibus sub pulcherrimo illo obelisco versus quosdam ad partem 
anteriorem obelisci Latinos, ad posteriorem autem Graecos, et utrosque heroicos et item 
utrosque admodum ineptos, qui (quantum ex iis potest intelligi) impressi atque insculpti 
in lapidibus illis fuerant Theodosio Seniore imperante, cui Arcadius atque Honorius filii 
in regnum successere. Quod si in secundissimis rebus illius orientalis imperii litterae et 
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Although these lines reveal a sympathetic and understanding attitude 
toward the modern Greeks, they also suggest that, according to Filelfo, cul- 
tural erosion had apparently already started by the final decades of the fourth 
century, under the reign of Theodosius the Great (379-395). Elsewhere, he 
was notably less favorable toward Greeks who had, in his view, neglected their 
ancestral culture and learning. When, for example, in 1441, he wrote to Sassolo 
da Prato (d. 1449) to advise him about travelling to Greece in order to learn the 
language, he discouraged his addressee from going to the Peloponnese. “In all 
of Greece,” Filelfo explained, 


the Peloponnese once was abundant in both men and riches; now it is 
basically devoid of them. Through the continuous incursions of the bar- 
barians and the ignorance of its inhabitants, it has been deprived of all 
its benefits to such an extent that — except for the sole George Gemistus 
[Pletho], a truly learned, serious, and eloquent man - you will find 
nothing praiseworthy there. The Palaeologan princes — hard-pressed 
by scarcity — are ridiculed and plundered even by their own men. Apart 
from this sole Gemistus, then, everything else there is in a deplorable 
state. It happens that the language has degenerated to such a degree 
that one senses nothing of this ancient and eloquent Greece. The cus- 
toms there are more barbarian than in any barbarian country you can 
think of.62 


But if Filelfo felt that the Peloponnesians had lost their ancient culture, he 
also recognized that other places in the Greek world had preserved it. Unlike 
Marzio, he found that not all Greeks could be rejected as barbari, and that 
learned Byzantines — even if they were few — were helpful in learning ancient 
Greek. In the letter just quoted, therefore, Filelfo advised his correspondent to 
visit Constantinople, where he would find "a few learned men and also civilized 
customs as well as polished speech" (culti mores et sermo etiam nitidus). As to 


bonae artes negligebantur, quid nunc existimandum sit in tanta Graecorum calamitate et 
servitute?" (lines 6-13). 

62  PhE:05.08, dated 8 June 1441: "Fuit olim Peloponnesus in universa Graecia et viris et opi- 
bus pollens, nunc iis vacua prorsus. Nam propter continuas barbarorum incursiones 
incolarumque ignaviam adeo est bonis exinanita omnibus, ut praeter unum Georgium 
Gemystum, virum certe et doctum et gravem et disertum, nihil invenias dignum 
laude. Principes enim illi Palaeologi, ipsi quoque inopia pressi, vel suis sunt ridiculo ac 
praedae. Itaque praeter unum Gemystum caetera illic omnia commiserationis sunt plena. 
Accedit quod lingua etiam ipsa adeo est depravata, ut nihil omnino sapiat priscae illius et 
eloquentissimae Graeciae. Mores vero barbaria omni barbariores” (lines 2-15). 
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the Peloponnesians — depicted as ignorant brutes in this letter — his attitude 
was not entirely consistent and seems to have depended on context. Assessing 
the courage and martial zeal of the contemporary Greeks in one of his later 
crusade letters, he wrote that "if there is left among the Greeks something of 
that pristine and famous virtue, it will begin to shine with particular force in 
the Peloponnesians”.® It is difficult to say if Filelfo's conflicting appraisals 
of the Peloponnesians, separated from each other by more than 20 years, are 
mainly informed by what the rhetoric of the situations required. They just as 
well may reflect the optimistic belief, also expressed by Bessarion, that, not- 
withstanding the declining state of culture and learning in Greece, the ancient 
nature and inherent virtues of the Greek people would remain intact and make 
themselves felt again when needed.®* 

Against the background of the perceived lack of classical culture in Greece, 
Filelfo especially praised those Greeks who maintained high standards in 
Greek learning. He admiringly wrote, for instance, that Theodore Gaza “out- 
ranked all other Greeks both in letters and in eloquence, and I do not mean this 
Libanian garrulousness, but that pristine eloquence, which, we read, Demos- 
thenes, Aeschines, and Lysias as well as those other most honorable orators 
all used."55 His Greek contemporaries more generally interested him most as 
bearers of ancient Greek learning. When he wrote to Francesco Barbaro that 
he sympathized with all Greeks, he immediately qualified this statement by 
adding "especially the illustrious and serious among them", meaning those 
who managed to maintain a high level of learning despite their predicaments.66 
As a matter of fact, Filelfo's interest in prisca Graecia seems to have eclipsed 
any serious concern for the modern inhabitants of Greece. His letters do not 
show any genuine interest in the contemporary Greek culture of his day, such 
as the dress or other folkloric features of the Greeks. In his letter to Parisi on 
Marzio, he even confessed that, as a young man, he would not have traveled 


63 PhE49.3, dated 1 August 1463: “Nam si quibus in Graecis reliquum est quicquam pristinae 
illius celebrisque virtutis, id in Peloponnensibus maxime elucescit" (lines 550—551). 

64 On Bessarion's views on this, see Lamers 2015, 107—110. 

65  PhE:06.06, dated 28 February 1446: "Caeterum (ut ad quaesita respondeam): unus 
Theodorus Gazes mea sententia caeteris Graecis omnibus et litteris praestat et eloquentia, 
non hac, inquam, Libaniana garrulitate, sed eloquentia illa prisca, qua et Demosthenen 
et Aeschinen et Lysian caeterosque illos nobilissimos oratores usos legimus. Est praeterea 
vir gravis et bonus ac plane dignus quem diligas" (lines 14-18). 

66  PhE:01.80, dated 28 August 1430: "Nosti autem quam ego Graecis omnibus sum affectus, 
illustribus praesertim gravibusque viris" (lines 4—5). 
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all the way to Greece to learn Greek if a learned Byzantine like Andronicus 
Callistus had dwelled in Italy at the time.®” 

The survival of ancient Greek in particular was central to Filelfo’s concerns. 
In a letter to Sforza Secondo (1433-1492/3), written shortly before the fall of 
Constantinople, he explained that even in the capital of Byzantium, interac- 
tions with foreign merchants had damaged the purity of the Greek language. 
Only the courtiers preserved something of the “ancient dignity and elegance 
of the language” (vetus sermonis dignitas atque elegantia). According to Filelfo, 
the women of the court, in particular, preserved intact the “unmixed and pure 
language of the ancient Greeks” (merus ille ac purus priscorum Graecorum 
sermo).®8 As for his own wife Theodora Chrysolorina, he elsewhere explained 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici that she employed a language that was “to the highest 
degree Attic" (locutio maxime Attica), since the women of Constantinople, 
according to an ancient custom, always remained at home and, due to this soli- 
tude, maintained “the antiquity of incorrupt language" (antiquitas incorrupti 
sermonis). Significantly, Filelfo claimed that this practice of the Byzantine 
elite was a form of Roman cultural influence on Constantinople and not a dis- 
tinctively Greek virtue: Constantine the Great had introduced from Rome the 
conservative custom of keeping women indoors.® While, according to Filelfo, 
ancient virtue or virtus was mainly preserved in the Peloponnese, the Attic lan- 
guage had maintained its purest form in Constantinople.” In both cases, his 
concern for the survival of ancient litteratura and the revival of ancient virtus 
outweighed his concern for the Greek world of his day. 

Filelfo's stress on ancient Greece in his appraisal of the Greeks of his own 
time and their world was not unique among his contemporaries. Unlike later 
humanists, such as the famous Tübingen Hellenist Martinus Crusius (1526- 
1607), most Italian humanists were not principally interested in the cultural 
peculiarities of the contemporary Greek world. There were differences in 
emphasis all the same. If we compare Filelfo's vision of the Greek world with 
that of his friend Cyriac of Ancona (1391-1452), for example, we see two dif- 
ferent ways of looking at contemporary Greek culture from a ‘classicizing’ 
perspective. Like Filelfo, Cyriac knew the Greek world firsthand and trav- 
eled extensively in the Greek East. But apart from ancient monuments and 


67  PhE24.o1 dated 31 October 1464: "Nunquam equidem discendi gratia traiecissem in 
Thraciam Constantinopolin (qua in urbe septennium egi), si istiusmodi mihi Andronicus 
Byzantius in Italia esset oblatus" (lines 160-162). 

68 PheE-09.06, dated 16 February 1451 (lines 18-128). 

69  PhE:37.02, dated 29 May 1473 (lines 311-332). 

70 This is not to say that Filelfo's Greek was strictly ‘classical’ to modern standards; it had 
many later and even Byzantine features (Cortassa 2001, 360-363, with the references 
there). 
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inscriptions, he was chiefly interested in the “ancient” features of the people 
he met.”! For him, ancient Greece was apparent in the customs and even the 
physiognomy of some of the individuals he encountered in the Greek world 
during his many travels — from a Peloponnesian bodybuilder to a victorious 
Cretan archer.” For Filelfo, as we have seen, Greek antiquity mainly survived 
in the language of the elite of Byzantium, and he praised the antiquitas incor- 
rupti sermonis of the secluded matrons of Constantinople in particular. Both 
Cyriac and Filelfo, then, were mainly interested in contemporary Greece in so 
far as it kept traces of ancient Hellas; they were, however, interested in differ- 
ent kinds of traces. 

In his letters, Filelfo did generally not use Latin stereotypes against the 
Greeks and did not reproduce the canon of typically Greek vices that many 
humanists inherited from the Romans. He was reluctant to generalize about 
national faults and vices. Even when he alluded to the assentatio (flattery) 
traditionally ascribed to the Greeks, he did not regard this as a feature of 
the natio Graeca. This general absence of negative stereotyping in Filelfo is 
notable, given the abundance of anti-Greek stereotypes in the works of oth- 
ers. When Pietro Bravi, for example, launched his attack against Andronicus 
Contoblacas, he produced a long list of traditionally ‘Greek’ vices such as gar- 
rulousness and pederasty to characterize his opponent. And when Andreas 
Agaso attacked George of Trebizond, he used ancient anti-Greek stereo- 
types and even manipulated a citation from Cicero in order to slander his 
adversary and the Greeks in general.?? Filelfo’s criticisms, by contrast, usually 
targeted specific issues such as the Greeks’ lack of classical learning, their col- 
laboration with the Turks, or their lack of respect for someone he trusted.” As 
we have seen, however, Filelfo's lack of anti-Greek stereotyping does not imply 
that he viewed the Greek world in an entirely unbiased fashion. Just as his 
interest in Greek literature was in the end principally Latin-oriented, he also 
regarded the Greeks of his day through the lens of Latin concerns. 


71 Cyriac 2003, 322. 

72 Chatzidakis 2010, 20-23. 

73 The text of Bravi's invective against Andronicus Contoblacas is in Hankins 1995, 203-204. 
The text of Agaso’s invective against George of Trebizond is in Monfasani 1984, 364-376. 
For a discussion of these passages, see Lamers 2015, 88-89, 140-144. 

74 He did not, for instance, obfuscate that some of them indeed voluntarily complied 
with the Ottoman Turks. He recalled the incident in which a brave conspiracy against 
the Sultan had been obstructed by someone whom he emphatically identified as “both 
a Greek and from Constantinople” (et Graecus et Constantinopolitanus). See PhE-21.01, 
dated 15 March 1464 (line 363). In another letter, Filelfo criticized some “ignoble and 
treacherous Graeculi” because they had detested his courier, who was a Turk by genus but 
a Christian per lavacrum fidei, that is, by christening. See PhE-19.14, dated 2 August 1463 
(lines 18-24). 
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Latin-humanist bias persisted in Filelfo’s view of the Greek world, from his 
use of the label “Graecus” to denote the Byzantines and all that it implied, to 
his almost exclusive emphasis on ancient Greece in his appraisal of contem- 
porary Greek culture. Filelfo believed that rigorous knowledge of Latin was 
unthinkable without Greek, but also insisted on the cultural autonomy and 
specificity of the Latins. He was by no means insensitive to the cultural anxiet- 
ies haunting some of his fellow humanists, such as Marzio, but he was more 
optimistic than they were about the usefulness of Greek learning and was con- 
fident about Latinity’s capacity to successfully “resist” the alien elements in 
Hellenism. He admired the ancient Greeks but, not unlike Cicero, was selective 
in his contacts with contemporary Greeks and did not exhibit genuine concern 
for contemporary Greek culture. At the same time, he did not apply the usual 
anti-Greek stereotypes to the neoterici Graeci and — especially when address- 
ing Byzantines — was sensitive to their Roman claims. Filelfo’s statements 
about Hellenism can sometimes be regarded as attempts to neutralize the 
cultural anxieties which haunted at least some of his correspondents. On the 
other hand, they also indicate his own ambivalent, and sometimes patently 
biased, vision of the Greeks and their culture. Taken together, they remind us 
that humanist responses to Hellenism were generally complex (perhaps more 
complex than has commonly been recognized) and that these complexities 
cannot be captured by terms such as ‘anxious rejection’ or ‘passionate immer- 
sion. Filelfo is by no means unique in this complexity of outlook. The next 
generation of Hellenists, too, felt the need to employ apologetic strategies and 
to negotiate the place of Greek in a self-consciously Latin cultural environ- 
ment. In an extravagant praise of Greek letters, for example, Pietro Bembo 
(1470-1547) implored his contemporaries (in Greek!) not to accuse him of 
“treating the Latin language as inferior, while praising Greek and extolling it 
more than is right for a member of a different nation."5 Such responses reflect 
the transformation of Hellenism that was, to quote Christopher Celenza,’6 a 
process of “acquisition, appropriation, and domestication” and, as such, call 
for a more differentiated way of approaching the varied reception of Hellenism 
in Italian humanism. 


75 Bembo 2003, 66. The English translation of the text is by N.G. Wilson. 
76 Celenza 2009, 151. 
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Filelfo’s Plato: Always Already There 


Guy Claessens 


More* than twenty years ago, the reception of Plato and the Platonic tradition 
in the works of Francesco Filelfo was excellently discussed in a comprehen- 
sive article by Concetta Bianca! and in the first volume of James Hankins’ 
impressive Plato in the Italian Renaissance. Since, in my opinion, the general 
findings of these studies still stand today, it is not my aim to radically rein- 
vent Filelfo’s Platonism, but rather to introduce some new elements into the 
debate, and highlight a couple of aspects that have been given too little atten- 
tion up to now. The thread of my argument goes as follows. Filelfo’s Platonism 
is generally considered to have reached its acme in the five books of De morali 
disciplina Although it is acknowledged that some crucial ‘Platonic’ ele- 
ments were already anticipated in Filelfo’s correspondence, their scattered 
presence in the letters seems to stand in a sharp contrast to their ingenious 
arrangement and integration in the ontological and epistemological system 
underpinning De morali disciplina. Remarkably enough, the critical edition 
of the Commentationes Florentinae de exilio shows that almost all parts of De 
morali disciplina that can be labeled ‘Platonic’ are already present in Filelfo’s 
politically oriented dialogue.* In this article, I will investigate the major con- 
sequences of this discovery. Additionally, a close study of the sources used by 
Filelfo in these Platonic passages will show the extent to which our view of his 
Platonism needs revision. In this way, the complex and kaleidoscopic charac- 
ter of Filelfo's Plato will be further unraveled. 


1 Praeliminaria 


As an introductory caveat, a methodological and hermeneutical question, 
the answer to which will fundamentally determine my study of Filelfo’s 
Platonism, needs to be made explicit: “what is Platonism?” As Robert Pasnau 
correctly observes, “in some broad sense, one might see Platonism everywhere, 


* 


I would sincerely like to thank Jeroen De Keyser and John Monfasani for their helpful 
remarks and suggestions. 

Bianca 1986. 

Hankins 1990, at 89-95. 

Bianca 1986, at 246-247; Hankins 1990, at 90; Robin 1991, at 150-166. 

Filelfo 2013. 
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inasmuch as Plato’s fecund and wide-ranging genius touched on virtually the 
whole spectrum of philosophical inquiry.” According to Pasnau,® a more 
targeted approach would be to define what is distinctive about Platonism, 
as opposed to Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and other ancient philosophical 
schools. Consequently, by means of a specific cluster of so-called Platonic 
features — for example, the acceptance of a theory of separate and immate- 
rial Forms, the belief in the transmigration of souls, the use of a strict division 
between the sensible and the intelligible realm, and so on — one could deter- 
mine whether Filelfo is a Platonist, and, if so, to what extent. Strange as it 
may sound, I think there is actually nothing wrong with seeing Platonism or 
Plato everywhere, especially in the Quattrocento. If Platonism is the historical 
accumulation of philosophical thought that is directly or indirectly inspired 
by Plato’s writings and teachings, it does not have to be — and even cannot 
be - clearly distinguished as a monolithic whole from Aristotelianism, phi- 
losophia christiana, Stoicism, and so on. What is more, it was precisely due 
to its malleable nature and by means of its interaction with and integration 
into 'other' philosophical currents that Platonism managed to thrive and sur- 
vive. Therefore, in this article I will use the term Platonism in the broadest 
sense, both qua content and qua historical form. Accordingly, Filelfo's writings 
will appear to display a vast array of Platonisms: Middle and Neo-Platonism, 
Augustinianism and pseudo-Augustinianism, and even the scholasticism of 
Albert the Great. Moreover, since Filelfo's Platonism is almost entirely based 
on these later interpretations rather than on Plato's dialogues, and since his 
Plato is essentially shaped by the philosopher's numerous exegetes, this broad 
and historical definition of Platonism is, I think, the best way to approach 
Filelfo's writings. Only in a next step can Filelfo's 'own' Platonism be deter- 
mined by studying the specific way in which these converging Platonisms are 
received, evaluated, and transformed by this fifteenth-century man of letters. 
Most scholars, if asked where to find ‘Philelfus philosophus, would refer 
without hesitation to the five books of De morali disciplina of 1474-1475. Some, 
perhaps, would mention a letter of 1464 to Domenico Barbarigo (PhE-22.01) 
and additional remarks scattered throughout Filelfo's correspondence. But, 
until recently, hardly anyone would have thought of citing his Commentationes 


5 Pasnau 2012, at 78 n. 1. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Hankins 1990, at 95. Despite the fact that Filelfo translated the Futyphro and three Platonic 
letters, no evident traces of these works emerge in his corpus of writings, see Martinelli 
Tempesta 2009, at 5, and Hankins 1990, at 95. On the date of Filelfo's translations, see Hankins 
1990, at 404—407. 
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Florentinae de exilio, written in the early 1440s.9 Nonetheless, the central 
discussion of the Aristotelian summum bonum in the first book of De morali 
disciplina (at 6-19) is anticipated almost verbatim in the second book of the 
Commentationes (2.95-151) — apart from the letter De ideis, which was inserted 
later;!° the division of the cognitive faculties of the soul in the second book 
of De morali disciplina (at 25-29) goes back to the first (1.45-54) and second 
(2.157-159) books of the Commentationes;! and the definitions of ultroneum 
and electio in the third book of De morali disciplina (at 38-44) are revised pas- 
sages from the third book of the dialogues on exile (3.19-156).! Particularly, 
it is the substantial overlap between the Commentationes and the first book of 
De morali disciplina, where Filelfo is said to have developed the metaphysical 
system supporting his “moral science,” that makes the view of the latter work 
as a mature philosophical synthesis hard to defend. In what follows, I will focus 
on the ontological and epistemological framework developed by Filelfo to sup- 
port his ethics — his views on the ontological status of the summum bonum and 
the epistemological process involved in attaining this supreme good — and its 
relation to his Platonism. In discussing these aspects, I will refer to the texts of 
both the Commentationes!* and of De morali disciplina,” so as to highlight any 
relevant differences between the two works. 


2 Ethics and Metaphysics 


First of all, it does not come as a surprise that the philosophical digressions 
on the nature of the good and the soul's cognitive faculties in the second 


8 On the political dimension of the Commentationes, which I do not discuss in this essay, 
see e.g. Blanchard 2007. 

9 The Commentationes are not discussed by Bianca 1986 and Hankins 1990 with regard to 
Filelfo's Platonism: both rely chiefly on De morali disciplina and Filelfo's correspondence. 
Scott Blanchard, however, does emphasize the value of the Commentationes as a “philo- 
sophical consolatio written in imitation of the Ciceronian dialogue." See Blanchard 2007, 
at 156. 

10 Fora detailed discussion of the so-called letter De ideis, see Kraye 1979. 

11 For the sources used by Filelfo in the classification and definition of emotions in book two 
of De morali disciplina, see Kraye 1981. 

12 Blanchard has already observed that much of De morali disciplina was recycled from the 
third book of the Commentationes; see Blanchard 2007, at 1156, n. 138. 

13  Robin1991 at 153-166. 

14  Iquote from the edition and translation by Jeroen De Keyser and W. Scott Blanchard in 
Filelfo 2013. 

15 Filelfo 1552. 
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book of the Commentationes (2.95-151 and 2.157-159) are put in the mouth 
of Filelfo's Florentine patron Palla Strozzi (1372-1462). When his close friend, 
and the unofficial dedicatee of the Commentationes,!6 died in 1462, Filelfo 
wrote a letter to Palla’s sons Onofrio and Giovanni (PhE-18.25), in which he 
praised their father’s philosophical genius and referred to his pivotal role in 
the Commentationes: 


For what may I say about the incredible and almost divine wisdom of that 
most distinguished man who, very well versed in Latin and Greek, spent 
his days and nights studying wisdom to such an extent that he would not 
yield precedence to the most learned philosopher? How far he surpassed 
other men in all parts of philosophy can be inferred from the things that 
were once divinely discussed by him, and related by me no less faithfully 
than diligently in the Commentationes Florentinae — as far as I remem- 
bered them (PhE-18.25).!” 


Looking back from De morali disciplina and with this positive evaluation in 
mind, we could thus consider Palla to be Filelfo's philosophical spokesman 
in the Commentationes.!8 Palla begins with a doxographical account borrowed 
from Sextus Empiricus (Adv. Math., 1),? in which the Stoic definition of the 
good as a benefit (utilitas) is presented (2.95106). After a short interlude by 
Poggio Bracciolini — who calls Lorenzo de’ Medici a cow — Palla manages to get 
the conversation back on track. The argument continues with the Stoic views 
on evil and the indifferent, and culminates in the Aristotelian identification 
of the supreme good with happiness ( felicitas).?? This traditional interpreta- 
tion of the summum bonum is then completed by a truly Platonic incentive 


16 Blanchard 2007, at 148. The work was officially dedicated to Filelfo's Milanese patron 
Vitaliano Borromeo. 

17 "Quid enim de incredibili poeneque divina illius summi viri sapientia verba faciam, qui 
Latine Graeceque doctissimus ita in studiis sapientiae dies noctisque consumebat, ut eru- 
ditissimo philosopho nulli cederet? Quantum vero in omnis philosophiae partes caeteris 
hominibus antecelleret, ex iis coniectari licet, quae et ab eo quondam disputata sunt 
divinitus, et a me (quantum memineram) in libris Commentationum Florentinarum non 
fideliter minus relata quam diligenter" 

18  CfFerraü1986, at 374, n. 8: “È troppo ovvio cheil discorso prospettato nelle Commentationes 
è di Filelfo e non di Palla" Moreover, in the dedicatory letter to Filelfo's translation of 
Lysias' Oratio funebris, Palla is portrayed as an outstanding exemplar of the humanist 
ideal. See the Appendix to this article, 13-16: “Nam et Graece et Latine eam habes erudi- 
tionem, qua mediusfidius maiorem nemo: et si quid apud nostros externosve librorum 
relictum sit, id omne pro tua eximia diligentia ac laudatissimo doctrinae studio, tibi vel 
potius eruditis omnibus iampridem maximis cum laboribus impensisque comparasti." 

19 See Cao 1995 and 1997. 

20 See Kraye 1988, at 316-317. 
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to direct the mind to those things that are eternal, best, and not bound to any 
motion, that is, the Platonic Forms, and particularly the Form of the Good. It 
is Giannozzo Manetti (1396-1459) who subscribes to this combination of tra- 
ditional Aristotelian ethics, Platonic metaphysics and philosophia christiana: 


Manetti. Certainly, Palla, I approve and praise your distinction of goods, 
in which you follow Aristotle and do not depart from Plato, and most of 
all you take as your model Christian philosophy?! 


In the following paragraphs Palla further develops the pairing of the moral 
and metaphysical good with recourse to Albert the Great’s Commentary on the 
Nicomachean Ethics (Lib. 1, tract. 2).22 Surely, Palla's interlocutor Niccolò della 
Luna asks, there must be some good which is first in the sense that no other 
good is before it (primum ita sit ut ante id bonum aliquid nihil sit), and which 
is the cause of good in all good things (in bonis omnibus boni causam)??? The 
echo of Albert's chapter title Utrum hoc sit primum bonum, ante quod nihil est et 
quod est causa boni in omnibus aliis is clear. Interesting for our argument, how- 
ever, is Palla's direct reference to the authority of Plato, which is also present in 
Albert's text:24 "Videmus enim secundum Platonem bonum id existimari quod 
a prima idea boni secundum boni formam proficiscatur.75 The next account of 
the good per se - which echoes chapter two (Quid sit per se bonum) of Albert's 
Ethics — similarly ends in an unambiguous appeal to Plato's authority, this time 
not merely following, but even going further than the original statement:?6 


21 Filelfo, Commentationes, 2.116: "Manettus. Profecto, Pallas, tuam istam bonorum dis- 
tinctionem et probo et laudo, qua et Aristotelem sequeris et a Platone non discedis et 
Christianam philosophiam in primis imitaris." In the corresponding passage of De morali 
disciplina we read: "Hanc nostram bonorum distinctionem si quis recte considerare volu- 
erit; inveniet nos nec a Platone et Aristotele dissentire, et cum Christiana philosophia 
maxime convenire." 

22 For an edition of this text, with a very useful introduction, see Mueller 2002. 

23 Filelfo, Commentationes, 2.125. Cf. ibid., 2443: “Quod ipsum certe primum bonum ita pri- 
mum esse censemus, ut ante id nihil aliud boni sit, et cum aeque in aliis omnibus bonum 
esse constet, tum bonitatis causa in bonis omnibus." 

24 Albertus Magnus, Ethica, lib. 1, tract. 2 [ed. Mueller], 355, 10-14: "In ordine ergo eorum, 
quae bona sunt, unumquodque vel est primum vel a primo. Et cum unumquodque 
eorum non possit esse primum, oportet quod sit a primo. Oportet igitur ponere unum 
quoddam primum, quod omnium causa sit aliorum. Et hoc quidem Plato concessit istis 
et multis aliis rationibus." Cf. Commentationes, 2.147. 

25 Filelfo, Commentationes, 2.125. 

26 Alberts reference to Plato is more modest: Albertus Magnus, Ethica, lib. 1, tract. 2 
[ed. Mueller], at 352, 7-8: "Unum igitur est bonum per se, per quod omnia bona efficiun- 
tur, quod per easdem rationes probavit et concessit Plato." 
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There is therefore one good per se by which all good things are made 
good; led, I believe, by such arguments Plato both demonstrated and held 
this position. Strengthened by this authority, I not only follow the same 
view but do so readily and gladly and think it has emanated as if from a 
wondrous divine oracle of truth.27 


Obviously, it is only via Albert's Platonism that Filelfo is capable of hearing the 
truth of the divine oracle Plato.28 What is more, it is Albert’s Platonism that 
corroborates the identification of the Aristotelian summum bonum and the 
Platonic Form of the Good, and enables Filelfo to establish a true concordantia 
between the two ancient philosophers.?? 

The only substantial difference between the accounts of the good given 
in the Commentationes and De morali disciplina is, as indicated above, the 
incorporation of the letter De ideis, which serves as a tour d’horizon of the dif- 
ferent historical interpretations of the term idea, framing the notion of prima 
idea boni/ boni forma. As has been shown meticulously by Jill Kraye,?° in his De 
ideis Filelfo draws heavily on Quaestio XLVI. De ideis of Augustine’s De diversis 
quaestionibus and follows his interpretation of the Platonic Forms as exem- 
plars residing in the mind of God (Ideam enim esse intelligimus principalem 
quandam rationem rerum, quae divina continetur intelligentia).*! At the end of 
his discussion of the good, Palla also uses Augustine to connect the central con- 
cepts of his discourse: the summum bonum, the Form of the Good, felicitas, and 
God. The first few lines of Augustine’s De natura boni contra Manichaeos not 
only link the summum bonum and God (summum bonum, quo superius non est, 
Deus est), but also state that all other good things are from Him and not of Him 


27  Filelfo, Commentationes, 2.139: "Unum igitur per se bonum est, per quod omnia bona 
efficiuntur, id quod huiusmodi rationibus, ut arbitror, Plato ductus et probavit et voluit. 
Cuius etiam auctoritate confirmatior factus eandem ipsam ego sententiam non solum 
sequor, sed etiam facile ac libenter sequor, eamque veluti e divino quodam veritatis ora- 
culo emanasse puto.” 

28 The same expression is found in a letter of 1476 to Andrea Vendramin (PhE-47.01): “Non 
re minus quam verbo observari apud vos video eam Platonis sententiam, qua perinde 
atque divino quodam oraculo summus philosophus est locutus: tum demum beatum fore 
terrarum orbem, cum aut sapientes regnarent, aut ii, qui alios regerent, sapere coepis- 
sent.” On the presence of Albert in Filelfo’s correspondence (he is mentioned in PhE-12.54, 
20.07, 26.06, 27.05, 28.42 and 28.46.), see also Gionta 2005, at 51-53, n. 2. 

29  Onthe Janus-faced role played by Filelfo in both stadia of the Aristotle-Plato controversy, 
see Monfasani 2013, at 28-29, who also refers to Bianca 1986, at 242—244. 

30  Kraye1979, passim. 

31  Filelfo1552, at n-12. 
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(caetera omnia bona non nisi ab illo sunt sed non de illo).82 This distinction is 
repeated by Filelfo,?3 who stresses the transcendental nature of God/ the Form 
of the Good vis-a-vis created goods. After equating the Aristotelian summum 
bonum with happiness, the idea boni, and God respectively, Palla now ends by 
identifying God with the Form of the Good (solus Deus et incommutabile ac 
simplex est bonum) and happiness.?* Hence, the circle is complete: by means of 
the Platonisms of both Albert and Augustine, Palla's initial Aristotelian claim 
that happiness is the highest good is transformed and appropriated into the 
Christian belief that God is happiness.35 Indeed, the path to true happiness 
is virtue: 


Therefore if we claim that the good of the entire person is happiness and 
that this is nothing other than God, but that no one can attain happiness 
unless he has first learned the route for traveling to and arriving at it, 
which we assert happens through an intermediate good, all virtue must 
certainly be held fast and exercised.56 


The only thing lacking at this point is a psychological — in an etymological 
sense — and epistemological framework against which virtue as a disposition 
of the right mind (habitus rectae mentis) and a path to the summum bonum 
can be understood. Palla helps us out by referring to the discussion of mind 
and reason held the day before (1.44-54), which he recapitulates and further 
clarifies in a dialogue with Manetti.? 


32 Augustine, De natura boni, 1. 

33 Filelfo, Commentationes, 2.152: "Caetera enim bona omnia sunt a Deo quidem, sed de Deo 
certe non sunt." 

34  lbid.,2453. 

35 Kraye indicates that the belief that God is the source of man's ultimate happiness “was 
held by Renaissance philosophers no less than their medieval predecessors." See Kraye 
1988, at 317. 

36  Filelfo, Commentationes, 2.153: "Quare siquidem totius hominis bonum felicitatem esse 
volumus, hanc autem aliud nihil esse quam Deum, felicitatem vero assequi posse nemi- 
nem, nisi — quod per medium bonum fieri dicimus — virtutis ad eam iter et eundi et 
perveniendi ante didicerit, virtus certe omnis tenenda est atque exercenda." Just before, 
Filelfo had defined the medium bonum as existing in the triple virtue of intellect, reason 
and behavior. See Ibidem, 2.151: "bono medio quod in triplici illa virtute intellectus et ratio- 
nis morisque situm est." On the different virtues concerned, see Filelfo, Commentationes, 
2.154, and Filelfo 1552, at 27-28. 

37  Inbooktwo of De morali disciplina both passages are joined together (at 25-28). 
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3 Epistemology and Psychology 


In the first dialogue of the Commentationes, Palla had claimed that reason 
(ratio) is spoken of in two ways: as higher and lower — a distinction borrowed 
from book twelve of Augustine's De Trinitate.88 The first belongs to wisdom 
(sapientia) and contemplation (contemplatio), and is concerned with eter- 
nal and unchanging objects; the second belongs to knowledge (scientia) and 
action (actio), and deals with temporal and changing things. It is noteworthy 
that Palla had also introduced an additional characterization of reason, specif- 
ically in conjunction with intellect: “nam et ratio mentis aspectus et intellectus 
visio mentis est.”39 This idea stems from Augustine,*° and Filelfo found it in the 
pseudo-Augustinian Liber de spiritu et anima.^! From this perspective, reason is 
the ability of the mind to grasp ideas through the perception of sensible forms, 
and intellect is the mind's contemplating and thinking of intelligible objects.*? 
Reason and intellect are complementary 'aspects' or 'perspectives' of the mind 
as the eye of the soul (mens ipsa quasi oculus quidam animi).^? By means of 
both aspects, the mind is able to travel back and forth between the lower and 
higher realms, between the domain of time and body, and the contemplation 
of eternal principles (aeternis rationibus contemplandis).44 

Somewhat surprisingly, Palla ends with a terminological note: he claims 
to call mind (mens) what the Greeks call voóc, and intelligence (intelligentia/ 
intellectus) what they call 8i&votv. He combines the Suda definitions of 
Stavoeicba, bla, and votc^5 which mingle the Platonic definition of under- 
standing as the soul’s soliloquy*® with Aristotle's statement that it is possible 


38 Augustine, De Trinitate, 12, 1-3 and 14. Filelfo uses the same quotations from Paul and Job. 

39  Filelfo, Commentationes, 1.51. 

40 Augustine, Soliloquia, 1.6.13. 

41  Pseudo-Augustine, Liber de spiritu et anima, 10: "Mentis aspectus est ratio, intellectus 
visio.” 

42 The etymological detour on mind (mens) is taken from Liber de spiritu et anima, n. 

43 Filelfo, Commentationes, 1.51. 

44 Cf. pseudo-Augustine, Liber de spiritu et anima, n: “Mens [...] veris falsa redarguit [...] 
aeternis rationibus inspiciendis vel consulendis adhaerescit.” 

45 Suda, delta, 669: “toûto évépyeik tori xal Setodoc Ts uyfc. emiotacbat èv yàp TOME 
Suvatòv elvat, Stavoetabar D dua Tod ddbvatov. Tas yap ó dlavoobpevos £v TI Stavoetrat. De 
yàp ddbvatov dua AÉyew ToMods Adyous, obtw¢ Stovoeiobar duo TOMA Adyos yap vic H Stcvocr, 
otf Ts puis èp’ Exvtijc Acyoboys.” Ibid., delta, 1363: “dtavolag Sé got tò olov 686v twa 
Stave petaBaivovony amd mootdcews elc ouurépaoua.” Ibid., nu, 524. 

46 Plato, Soph. 263e3-5: “Odxobdv Gidvoux èv xot Adyos TAVTOV- TANV ó MEV EVTOS THS tuys TOS 
adTv dSicthoyos dye wis ytyvouevos Todt’ adtO uiv exwvoudoOy, Sidvoia;”. 
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to know many things simultaneously, but impossible to think of many things 
at the same time.” 


For just as we cannot pronounce many words simultaneously, so we can- 
not be engaged simultaneously with the intellect upon many things. For 
the intellect is a kind of speech of the mind by which it speaks to itself.48 


According to the Platonists (secundum Platonicos), Palla continues, the differ- 
ence between mens and intellectus lies in their cognitive structure: the mind is 
always engaged undividedly (inseparate) and wholly (indivise) with its objects, 
whereas the intellect makes use of discursive reasoning (ratiocinatio).49 This 
inevitably leads to the conclusion that mind and intellect have to be distinct 
faculties. 

At this point, Palla’s account is interrupted by Onofrio Strozzi’s request to 
return to the dialogue’s principal theme: exile. The reader is left with a ten- 
sion between two approaches: (1) Augustine’s distinction between higher 
and lower reason, and the pseudo-Augustinian pairing of reason and intel- 
lect, and (2) the opposition between mind and intelligence deriving from the 
Suda - which both can be traced back to the famous Divided Line in book 6 of 
Plato’s Republic.5° 

There are two reasons for the above deadlock. First, there is the tension 
between the unitary account of the soul in Augustine and pseudo-Augustine, 
and the more divisional approach of the Suda. After all, in the metaphor of the 
mind as the soul's eye, both the act of seeing and the moment of insight are 
present, and no separate faculties need to be assumed.*! The Suda definition 
only describes voüc as the non-discursive storehouse of reasoning princi- 
ples (Adyot), and a hypostasis above soul, its epistemological opposite being 
8t&voto.52 Second, Filelfo sticks to the translation of vod¢ as mens, and — what 
is more problematic — of 8t&vota as intellectus, by which he deviates from the 
‘traditional’ rendering of vodg as intellectus and ùidvora as ratio/ ratiocinatio/ 


47 Aristotle, Top. 14b34-35: “ertotac8at pèv yàp evdexetat TOMd, Stavoeiobat & ov.” 

48  Filelfo, Commentationes, 1.54: "Ut enim multa simul verba dicere non possumus, ita circa 
multa simul cum intellectu versari non possumus. Nam intellectus quaedam est animi 
oratio, qua secum ipse loquitur" 

49  Filelfo, Commentationes, 1.53—54. 

50 Plato, Respublica, 509d-513e. 

51  Augustine's emphasis on the unity of the soul leaves us with a “characteristically inconsis- 
tent terminology concerning reason, mind, and intellect." See Bryefogle 1999, at 453. 

52 Suda, nu, 524: “Node. ott 6 voüc návtwv £yet vobc Adyous ev éaut. [...] OÙ yap Seîtai npôs 


A» 


TavTHY avMoyicpod. See Sorabji 2004, at 86-87. 
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cogitatio.53 Consequently, the word intellectus signifies both the non-discursive 
thought concerned with intelligible objects, that is, the pairing of intellectus/ 
ratio superior and contemplatio from the Augustinian tradition, and discursiv- 
ity an sich (8t&vota). To make the matter even more complicated: the term ratio 
itself is defined by Palla as a discursive movement (motio) of distinguishing 
and connecting,?* and thus offers yet another word for discursivity. A Babel- 
like confusion is unavoidable. 

This is exactly what happens when Palla resumes the conversation in the 
second book (2.154). After he divides virtue into three categories — virtus 
intellectualis, virtus rationalis, and virtus moris - Manetti remarks, with justi- 
fication, that the distinction between a higher and lower reason appears to 
have vanished. Palla first asserts that there is no difference between intellect — 
defined as discursivity — and reason qua nature, but only qua objects (sed istam 
omnem differentiam non rationis intellectusque natura efficit, sed obiecta): intel- 
lect is concerned with higher objects, reason with lower ones. He then states 
that higher reason and intelligence are synonyms.55 The inevitable outcome 
is that the Augustinian ideals of contemplatio and sapientia have become 
discursive acts: this is the moment when Filelfo's translation of 8t&vota as intel- 
lectus backfires on him. 

Nevertheless, Palla tries to offers a synthesis of the cognitive parts of the 
soul, basing his account entirely on chapter 11 of the Liber de spiritu.96 For this 
purpose, the terms intellectus and intelligentia are disentangled: 


53  Filelfo realized that this is not the standard translation, see PhE-17.01: "Intellectus enim 
atque idem intelligentia est ea vis mentis, qua circa incommutabilia et divina versamur; 
ratio vero quod mutabile est corruptibileque consyderat. At ubicunque voóc (nus) apud 
Graecos reperitur, hoc est ‘mens, hi nostri philosophi intellectum, quam Aristoteles 
ac Plato Gtévorav (dianoean) appellat, interpretantur; ipsam vero Sdicvoiav (dianoean) 
cogitationem semper; cüvecty (synesin) vero, quae ‘calliditas’ est, intelligentiae nomine 
depravant, quasi quae virtus prudentiae est species et idcirco ad eam animi partem refer- 
tur, quae ratiocinativa consultivaque vocatur, intelligentia sit dicenda, quae est habitus 
animi scientificus." On the translation of intellectus and ratio, see Sorabji 2004, at 86. 

54  Filelfo, Commentationes, 1.51. This definition is taken from Augustine's De ordine, 2.2.30: 
"Ratio est mentis motio, ea quae discuntur distinguendi et connectendi potens." 

55 Filelfo, Commentationes, 2.157: "Nam intellectus et ratio eadem virtus sunt, sed officiis 
distinguuntur. Ut enim eadem videndi virtute et album videmus et nigrum, ita eadem 
vi mentis inferiora superioraque cognoscimus. Itaque easdem virtutes modo intellec- 
tualis, modo rationalis dicimus. Nonnunquam etiam uno ‘mentis’ nomine rationem 
intellectumque complectentes ‘mentalis’ appellamus. Qua ductus sententia, eandem heri 
vocabam rationem superiorem quam intelligentiae nomine hodie complector” 

56  Pseudo-Augustine, Liber de spiritu et anima, n: "Intellectus ea vis animae est, quae invisi- 
bilia percipit, sicut angelos, daemones, animas, et omnem spiritum creatum. Intelligentia 
ea vis animae est, quae immediate supponitur Deo: cernit siquidem ipsum summum 
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We say that intellect is the power of the soul that distinguishes invisible 
things, such as angels, demons, souls, finally every created spirit, whereas 
intelligence will be that power of the soul which is immediately below 
God: it sees, I say, with no intermediary the true and unchangeable itself. 
Thus man’s soul is said to perceive both by bodily sense and by imagi- 
nation the likenesses of bodies and by reason the natures of bodies. By 
intellect it grasps the created, by intelligence the uncreated spirit.5” 


In Augustinian fashion — and once more following the Liber de spiritu,5® Palla 
brings in the crucial observation that true wisdom can only be attained when 
our spirit is illuminated by the brilliant light of God, which inflames its recipi- 
ent with the love of virtue (ad virtutis amorem inflamat affectum).5° The 
discussion on the summum bonum is now epistemologically framed by means 
of an ingenious mix of Augustine’s De Trinitate, De civitate Dei, and the pseudo- 
Augustinian Liber de spiritu etanima, and comes to us as a tissue of Platonisms. 
Remarkably absent from the Commentationes, but present in De morali dis- 
ciplina, is a full-fledged definition of the soul to support Filelfo’s metaphysics: 


Further, in my opinion, the soul is a created substance that is spiritual, 
simple, partaking of reason and intelligence, that moves itself and affects 
the natural and instrumental body by means of that force which is vital 
and receives sensible objects, as long as the nature that is receptive of 
these things preserves a harmony between the elements.60 


verum et incommutabilem. Sic igitur anima sensu percipit corpora, imaginatione cor- 
porum similitudines, ratione corporum naturas, intellectu spiritu creatum, intelligentia 
spiritum increatum." 

57 Filelfo, Commentationes, 2157-158: “Quod si doctrinae gratia ea quandoque invicem inter- 
esse quippiam velimus, dicemus intellectum eam esse animi vim quae invisibilia percipiat, 
ut angelos, ut daemonas, ut animos, ut omnem denique creatum spiritum. Intelligentia 
vero erit ea vis animi quae continuo supponitur Deo. Cernit, inquam, nullo medio sum- 
mum ipsum verum ac vero incommutabile. Ita enim animus hominum et sensu corpora 
et imaginatione similitudines corporum et ratione corporum naturas percipere dicitur. 
Sed intellectu creatum, at intelligentia increatum spiritum compraehendit.” 

58  Pseudo-Augustine, Liber de spiritu et anima, 12. 

59  Filelfo, Commentationes, 2.159. 

60  Filelfo, De morali disciplina, 5: "Caeterum mea quidem sententia, animus est creata sub- 
stantia spiritalis, simplex, rationis atque intelligentiae particeps, quae seipsam movens, 
naturale instrumentaleque corpus tam diu afficit ea vi quae et vitalis est, et sensibilia 
admittit, quoad eorum natura capax elementalem servat convenientiam." On Filelfo's use 
of the Platonic threefold division of the soul, see Giustiniani 1980. 
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Here we see a compilation of textbook! Platonic (seipsam movens) and 
Aristotelian (naturale instrumentaleque corpus) definitions of body and soul, 
and material from the Liber de spiritu.82 The meaning of the second part of the 
sentence is quite difficult to grasp.® I disagree with Diana Robin, who claims 
that Filelfo here espouses an Avicennian conception of the soul, where the 
soul moves the instrumental body “so long as its nature preserves their fun- 
damental harmony” (elementalis harmonia).64 In fact, Filelfo joins together 
body and soul by means of the so-called vis vitalis, located in the heart. The 
tripartition of vis naturalis, vis vitalis, and vis animalis, and its location in 
the bodily organs goes back to Galen — and ultimately even to Plato.® First 
of all, the vis vitalis brings life to the body.56 By removing and adducing air 
it tempers the heat of the heart. Next, the air purifies the blood, and the heart 
pumps the cleansed blood through the veins. Therefore, as long as there is 
a harmony between the elements of fire and air (elementalis convenientia),®” 
the soul is capable of affecting the body. Secondly, this vital force is respon- 
sible for sense perception — this is what Filelfo means by sensibilia admittit. 
Chapter XXXIII of the Liber de spiritu sketches the process as follows: 


A certain fiery force, tempered by air, ascends from the heart to the brain, 
as if to the heaven of our body: when it is purified and filtered, it leaves 
the body through the eyes, the ears, the nose and the other instruments 


61 Plato, Phaedrus, 245e6—246a1: “el 8 Eotw todt0 obtw¢ Éyov, uh dimo tı Elva Tò adTO ÉauTd xtvoOv 
à poyny.” Aristoteles, De anima, 412b5—6: "évceAéyeta Y) nowt THMATOS PuaIxod dpyavixod.” 
Filelfo makes no distinction between the Platonic term eîôos and the Aristotelian notion 
of évteAéyeta. See Giustiniani 1983, at 106-108. Both definitions of the soul are found 
in Chalcidius’ commentary on the Timaeus. Chalcidius, Commentarius in Platonis 
Timaeum, 222: “At vero Aristoteles animam definit hactenus: Anima est prima perfectio 
corporis naturalis organici” And Ibid., 226: "Est igitur anima iuxta Platonem substantia 
carens corpore semet ipsam movens rationabilis." 

62 Pseudo-Augustine, Liber de spiritu et anima, 8: “anima est substantia rationalis, intellec- 
tualis, a Deo facta spiritualis." Ibid., 21: "Vis vitalis. Vis vitalis est in corde." 

63 The Italian translator of De morali disciplina clearly did not grasp the meaning of the 
Latin. The later revisor, however, appears to have had a better understanding of the pas- 
sage. See Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, ms. Plut. 76.69, f. 4r. The original 
translation of the Latin tam diu afficit ea vi quae et vitalis est, et sensibilia admittit, reads: 
"tanto si mantiene quanto in quel si mantiene la vita, et abbandona le cose sensibili," and 
was corrected afterwards into “tanto informa con quella forza che s'addomanda vitale che 
lascia le cose sensibili." 

64 Robin 1991, at 155-156. 

65 See Norpoth 1971, at 109 and 206, n. 24. 

66  Pseudo-Augustine, Liber de spiritu et anima, 21. The characterization of the vis vitalis in 
the Liber de spiritu et anima stems from Cassiodorus, De anima, 6. See Norpoth 1971, at 110. 


DE 


67 Cf. Blaise 1975, s.v. ‘elementalis’: “où les quatre éléments sont mêlés.” 
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of the senses, and directed by the contact with exterior objects it creates 
the five bodily senses: sight, hearing, taste, smell and touch.98 


By means of this psychology — and corresponding somatology - the framework 
for Filelfo’s virtue ethics is complete: the goal, the path, and the traveler are 
known. 


4 Augustine 


Although the spectrum of sources used by Filelfo in the philosophical pas- 
sages examined above is rather broad - ranging from Sextus Empiricus to 
Albert to the Suda, one authority is silently present in almost every discus- 
sion: St. Augustine.®? He not only figures prominently on the first page of 
De morali disciplina in the company of — among others - Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicero,7° but he is also explicitly praised for his philosophical genius in a letter 
of 1449 (PhE-06.74), in which Filelfo compares Augustine and Jerome: 


Moreover, I think that each of them held a true and beautiful opinion 
about all divine matters. But with regard to all other parts of philosophy, 
Augustine sometimes seems far more acute and skilled, sometimes also 
more subtle. Augustine was an excellent dialectician and an equally good 
natural philosopher and mathematician (PhE-06.74)."! 


Filelfo's characterization and evaluation of Augustine is perfectly in line 
with Paul Oskar Kristeller's general observations on the revival of Augustine 
and Augustinianism in the Renaissance. As opposed to their medieval 
predecessors, Renaissance scholars grouped the Church Fathers with the 


68  Pseudo-Augustine, Liber de spiritu et anima, 33: "Quaedam vis ignea aere temperata 
a corde ad cerebrum ascendit, tanquam in coelum corporis nostri: ibique purificata et 
colata per oculos, aures, nares, caeteraque instrumenta sensuum, foras progreditur, et ex 
contactu exteriorum formata quinque sensus corporis facit; visum videlicet, auditum, 
gustum, odoratum et tactum." 

69  OnAugustine's omnipresence in the Renaissance, see Kristeller 1969 and Gill 2005. His De 
civitate Dei was one of the first Italian books to be printed (Kristeller 1969, at 365). 

70 Augustine is also described in De morali disciplina as a "summa eruditione ac sapientia 
vir" See Filelfo 1552, at 15. 

71 "Caeterum puto utrunque vero pulcherrimeque divinarum rerum omnium scientiam 
tenuisse. Sed quo ad reliquas omnis partes philosophiae Augustinus visus est longe tum 
acutior et peritior, tum etiam subtilior. Dialecticus Augustinus fuit egregius et idem phy- 
sicus atque mathematicus." 
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classical writers and philosophers, rather than with the medieval theolo- 
gians, which brought about a significant change in the way in which they were 
understood.7? In the case of Augustine this meant that the emphasis shifted 
from his theological towards his philosophical merits, which were of course 
profoundly shaped by Plato and the Platonic tradition.” Although Filelfo is 
not as straightforward about Augustine's alliance with Plato as for example 
Petrarch,”* he does invoke the Church Father as his main source for inter- 
preting Plato's theory of Forms.?5 For example, when trying to solve a crux 
in pseudo-Plutarch’s De placitis philosophorum, Filelfo’s argumentum ad 
verecundiam is Augustine’s claim that the eternal principles exist in the 
divine mind (PhE-29.45).”© What is more, the cornerstones of Filelfo's virtue 
ethics — the theory of illumination and the ideal of contemplatio — are distinctly 
Augustinian doctrines. One of the most important reasons for Augustine’s cen- 
tral role in Filelfo's philosophical discourse is the fundamental similarity and 
kinship experienced by Renaissance humanists between their own undertak- 
ing and that of the Church Fathers."? The bond that connects both groups over 
a period of nearly a millennium is their shared familiarity with and knowl- 
edge of classical learning. A clear-cut example of this mirroring and, de facto, 
self-fashioning is found in Filelfo's letter of 1457 to the theologian Jacobus 
Moranica (PhE-13.54). When discussing the incorrect use of the non-existent 
Latin word paraclitus - which would mean, according to Filelfo, ‘infamous’ — 
instead of paracletus (defender, helper) as a qualification of Christ by his 
contemporaries, Filelfo refers to the linguistic and intellectual skills of the 
Church Fathers: did not Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine understand its 
correct spelling and etymology? Of course they did, those very wise Church 
Fathers, who excelled in both Greek and Latin eloquence (sapientissimi docto- 
res ecclesiae, qui aeque Graeco ac Latino eloquio floruerunt). Moreover, if their 
codices had only survived, such grave mistakes would never have entered the 
Roman church (numquam tantus et tam crassus error in Romanam ecclesiam 
invasisset). The importance of the so-called cultivated disciplines for the prac- 
tical application of philosophy and theology is strongly highlighted: “But as 
long as we despise literature and the more refined learning, we not only err 
immoderately with respect to words, but also with respect to the things them- 
selves." According to Filelfo, the same ignorance causes the mistranslations of 


72 Kristeller 1969, at 364. 

73 Ibid, at 370-371. 

74 On Petrarch’s attitude towards Augustine, see Gill 2005, at 7-8, and 125-147. 

75 See Kraye 1979. 

76 “Nam et Aurelius Augustinus ideas dicit esse aeternas rationes in mente divina." 
77 Cf. Kristeller 1969, at 363, and Kraye 2011, 33-60. 
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&vépyeta as actus and of vods as intellectus, which conveniently brings us back 
to Augustine and pseudo-Augustine (PhE-13.54).78 

In this respect, an interesting question is whether or not Filelfo was aware 
that one of his major sources, the Liber de spiritu et anima, was not a genu- 
ine work by Augustine. While its attribution to Augustine had already been 
contested by notable thinkers such as Thomas Aquinas and Roger Bacon,’? 
several fourteenth- and fifteenth-century catalogues and two incunabula still 
presented the treatise as a genuine work of Augustine.?? Although we lack the 
evidence needed to answer this question with a simple yes or no, it is beyond 
dispute that Filelfo put the text on a par with Augustine's writings: (1) the pas- 
sages from the Liber de spiritu in the Commentationes are bracketed by quotes 
from Augustine's De civitate Dei and De Trinitate; (2) the extract expounding 
the difference between ratio, intellectus, and intelligentia in book 2 of De morali 
disciplina is introduced as an opinion “in the manner of the Christian philos- 
ophers" (Christianorumque more philosophorum)?! just as the extract from 
Augustine's De civitate had been before (quid Christiani, verique philosophi [...] 
senserint);?? and (3) Filelfo's ‘personal’ definition of the soul is a résumé of two 
chapters from the same work. In any case, Filelfo's philosophical ideas were 
profoundly influenced and shaped by Augustine's Platonism, whether directly 
or indirectly. 


5 Filelfo's Originality 


Any study of Filelfo's Platonism inevitably raises the question of the extent to 
which his philosophical endeavors can be called original. In the early 1990s two 
books provided two completely different answers. Both James Hankins' Plato 
in the Italian Renaissance and Diana Robin's Filelfo in Milan devote several 
pages to the philosophical value of Filelfo's Platonism and his opus magnum 


78 “Seddumlitteraturam contemnimus politioremque disciplinam, non solum in verbis, sed 
in rebus quoque ipsis non mediocriter erramus. Unde etiam factum est ut eadem ignoran- 
tia et pro vod (nu, hoc est ‘mente’) ponamus intellectum, et pro &vépyet (energia) actum, 
cum multum certe intersit inter mentem et intellectum, et inter actum et energian, cum 
energia significat 'agilitatem interiorem, actus sit ‘exterior actio, etsi quandoque alterum 
pro altero ponitur." 

79  Norpoth 1971, at 44. 

80  Ibid.,at 39. It was Erasmus who finally removed all doubts by calling attention to a quote 
from Boethius in chapter 37; see Norpoth 1971, at 48-49. 

81 Filelfo, De morali disciplina, 28. 

82 Ibid. at 26. 
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De morali disciplina.83 Hankins asserts that Filelfo's philosophical ideas were 
unoriginal, but maintains that this was a result of the typical humanist method 
of choosing “the best view” from among different authorities.8* Robin, on 
the contrary, claims that De morali disciplina is a work on the same level as 
Bessarion's In calumniatorem Platonis and Ficino’s Theologia Platonica, in 
offering a brand new metaphysics.85 According to Hankins, one of the chief 
criteria used by Filelfo is conformity to Christian truth, while Robin stresses 
the “decidedly non-Christian outlook”87 of De morali disciplina. Since my find- 
ings, based on a close examination of the Commentationes, largely fit in with 
the position taken by Hankins, I shall briefly examine Robin’s arguments in 
favor of his originality and non-conformity to Christian doctrine. First, Filelfo 
is said to subscribe to an abstract, instead of personal, conceptualization of 
God as pure mind, light, and fire.88 He does conceive of God as pure light and 
fire, but this philosophical notion of God is borrowed from the Augustinian 
tradition, and the divine light is not only an epistemological metaphor, but 
also an image of divine love.8? Second, Filelfo's theory of the soul as simplex 
substantia spiritalis is classified as Avicennian, whereas it is clearly taken from 
pseudo-Augustine's Liber de spiritu (cf. supra). Third, Filelfo's references to 
Scripture, according to Robin, are rare.% Yet, in the philosophical passages dis- 
cussed above, he quotes Job,” Psalm 36:9,?? and Paul twice,93 although all of 
these quotations are taken from either Albert or the Liber de spiritu. Fourth, 
and finally, Filelfo's supposedly original hierarchy of being®* goes back almost 
verbatim to Albert's Ethics commentary. The metaphysical, epistemological, 
and psychological underpinnings of Filelfo's philosophy are thus far from origi- 
nal and perfectly in line with Christian doctrine. 


83 Hankins 1990, at 89-95, and Robin 1991, at 149-166. Hankins, at 89, n. 146, does mention 
that Diana Robin is preparing a monograph on Filelfo's major works. 

84 Hankins 1990, at 91. 

85  Robin1991, at 151-152. 

86 Hankins 1990, at 93. 

87  JRobin1gg, at 150. 

88 lbid. at 151. 

89 Filelfo, Commentationes, 2.159: "Nam tum rationalis spiritus, quoniam ex dono creationis 
facultatem habet et cognoscendi veri et diligendi boni, nisi radio interioris lucis fuerit 
illustratus caloreque succensus, sapientiae nunquam caritatisve affectum consequetur." 
- De morali disciplina, 28. 

90 Ibid. at159. 

91 Commentationes, 1.46 - De morali disciplina, 26. 

92 Commentationes, 2.156 = De morali disciplina, 28. 

93 Commentationes, 1.46 = De morali disciplina, 26, and Commentationes, 1.49 = De morali 
disciplina, 27. 

94 Robin1991, at 160-164. 
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By way of conclusion, we may say that Filelfo’s Plato was always already there 
in two ways. First, “ushered in by the back door, wearing a monk's habit”95 in 
the writings of Augustine and the Augustinian tradition. As Meredith Gill has 
noted, “it was Augustine who, in addition to his part in the scholarly and moral 
tenor of humanism, truly helped to constitute Platonism for his Renaissance 
readers, the very idea of Plato and of the Platonic,’ whether they were aware 
of it or not. The same goes for the Platonisms of Albert the Great and pseudo- 
Plutarch. Second, Plato was already there in the philosophical parts of the 
Commentationes. As a result, Filelfo's Platonism did not rise to new heights in 
the first two books of De morali disciplina, as the substantial recycling of mate- 
rial from the Commentationes unmistakably shows. 

Filelfo’s originality lies in the way he assembles and interweaves these 
historical transformations of Plato into a new text produced at the time 
when - ironically — the ‘original’ Plato was in the process of being revealed. 
Unfortunately, in Filelfo’s own writings we do not find any traces of this sec- 
ond phase in the reception of Plato: the confrontation of later Platonisms 
with Plato’s own words. We should bear in mind though that, for Filelfo, Plato 
was a model of philosophy’s practical as well as theoretical aspirations. In an 
anecdote from Seneca’s De ira reported in the fourth book of De morali disci- 
plina, it is Plato who, in true Christian fashion, manages to control his anger 
when he is about to punish one of his slaves.’ And on the first page of the 
Commentationes, in an anecdote adopted from Plutarch's Moralia,?? Dionysius 
the Younger, when asked how Plato’s philosophy has helped him during his 
exile, answers: “ut huiusmodi fortunae mutabilitatem feram aequo animo.”99 
The possibly fictitious character of these petites histoires is obviously subordi- 
nate to both their moral significance and Filelfo's conceptualization of Plato 
and Platonism. 


95 Gill 2005, at 8. 

96 Ibid. at 21. 

97 Filelfo, De morali disciplina, 56. 
98 Plutarch, Moralia, 176D. 

99  Filelfo, Commentationes, 1.1. 
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Filelfo’s letter to Palla Strozzi, dedicating his translation of Lysias’ Oratio funebris. 

Text collated with the following manuscripts: Oxford, Balliol College, ms. 137, ff. 
1r-2v; Modena, Biblioteca Estense, ms. y. Z 6.10, ff. 42r-44v; Milan, Biblioteca Trivul- 
ziana, ms. 658, ff. 34r-37r; Savignano sul Rubicone, Biblioteca dell’Accademia Rubico- 
nia dei Filopatridi, ms. 36, ff. 102r-10gr. 


Franciscus Philelfus praeclaro equiti Pallanti Strozae salutem plurimam dicit. 

Soleo certe nonnumquam, Pallas vir clarissime, maiorem in modum queri perni- 
ciosam praeteriti saeculi adversus nostrae tempestatis doctos homines litterarumque 
cupidos iniuriam, et illos vehementi quodam odio detestari quorum inerti negligentia 
factum est ut in amissis veterum scriptorum illustribus ac infinitis prope voluminibus 
tantam ipsi cladem susceperimus. Quid enim claris ingeniis aut acerbius aut calami- 
tosius accidere potest quam iis carere quibus sine omnis suus splendor omnisque 
magnitudo et manca et muta est? Nemo profecto, mea sententia, etsi ad equitandum 
aptissimus sit natura, sine equis equestrem teneat neque sine armis militiam neque 
navigandi peritiam sine navigiis neque architecturam neque fabrilem neque aliam 
quamvis sive artem sive facultatem ubi eiusce rei defuerint instrumenta medullitus 
sane noscere quisque queat. Cuiusmodi vero quotque bonarum artium instrumenta ob 
tantum hunc tamque indignum veterum librorum interitum amiserimus, ipse optimus 
testis sis. Nemo enim est unus omnium inter nostros qui id te melius scire vel possit vel 
debeat. Nam et Graece et Latine eam habes eruditionem qua, mediusfidius, maiorem 
nemo, etsi quid apud nostros externosve librorum relectum sit, id omne pro tua eximia 
diligentia ac laudatissimo doctrinae studio tibi vel potius eruditis omnibus iam pridem 
maximis cum laboribus impensisque comparasti. Quid enim philosophos numerem 
qui quo maiore numero extiterunt, eo maius in iis naufragium factum est? Libros cir- 
citer quadringentos Aristoteles!°° ac prope totidem Theophrastus scripsit!0 quorum 
mirum est quanta sit nobis relicta paucitas. Democritus ille, magnus tantusque vir, 
cuius magnum de mundo opus talentis quingentis aestimatum perhibent,!©? usque 
adeo multa scripsit ut librarius percavillum sit ab Epicuro appellatus.!°3 Epicurus autem 


ipse trecenta reliquit volumina.!°* Chrysippus vero, quem librorum Epicuri huius par- 


100 Diogenes Laertius, 5.34. 

101  Ibid.,5.42-50. 

102 Ibid. 9.39. 

103 Ibid., 10.8, but incorrectly, as this is said about Protagoras. 
104 Tbid., 10.26. 
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asitum Carneades nominat,!> quinque ac septingenta volumina elucubrasse traditur.106 
Permulta Zenones et Citiensis et Eleates scripsere.!°” Permulta Heraclitus, permulta 
Empedocles et alii cum Graeci tum Latini philosophi, quos complecti numero labor 
sit, permulta nobis et maxima suae sapientiae et perillustria monumenta reliquerunt. 
Horum autem omnium nulla prorsus scripta extant. Quid autem ut reliquos sive 
poetas sive historicos sive alios praestanti aliqua doctrina et ingenio viros omittam, 
quid, inquam, oratorum versuras interitusque commemorem? Hosce propemodum 
omnis ad Brutum scribens Cicero non Latinos solum ab ipso usque M. Cornelio 
Cethego, quem suaviloquenti ore viguisse Q. Ennius decantabat,!°® vel ab illo potius 
Bruto repetens, qui vim ex urbe regiam extruserit, verum et Graecos ab ipsius usque 
Solonis Pysistratique memoria et diligenter, ut assolet, et eleganter enumerat.!°9 In 
quibus quanta sit strages facta, quanta suscepta calamitas, quis te nobilissimo equite 
et homine doctissimo melius omnium unus norit? Nonne igitur iure illis succensebi- 
mus, detestabimur, execrabimur quorum desidia ignaviaque tantam nobis iacturam 
factam intuemur. Nam si cum hac veterum librorum paucitate ac penuria, quorum 
non mediocrem partem, ut scis, tanquam ex Herebo mirus sanctae vetustatis cul- 
tor Nicolaus Nicoli incredibili sua cum diligentia et studio nobis in lucem contulit, 
id dicendo assecutos nonnullos cernimus ut honori apud omnis admirationique 
habeantur, ne certe dubitandum existimo quin multos hodie Leonardos, permultos 
haberemus Ambrosios, si priscis bibliothecis liceret frui. Quod cum in omnem Italiam 
pateret, tum potissimum in hac urbe, ubi divina quaedam ingenia germinant. Nec dif- 
fido tum quin aliqui ex hac ipsa urbe brevi emerserint qui sua et cura et industria 
et ingenio tantae huic iacturae cladique medeantur. Ita cum Iannotium Manettum, 
tum hunc nostrum et Carolum Aretinum, disertos et doctos homines, tum alios ple- 
rosque ad eloquentiae eruditionisque decus evasisse iam probe atque in dies magis 
evasuros video. Sed de his hactenus multa. In eo autem veterum scriptorum naufragio 
insignis est Lysiae oratoris procella. Is enim orationes quadringentas viginti quinque 
scriptitasse fertur, quarum ducentas ac triginta Dionysius Caeciliusque indubitatas 
illius existimant.!? Reliquae vero creduntur adulterinae. Hisce autem in omnibus bis 
dumtaxat, et id ob malignitatem causae, eum succubuisse Plutarchus refert.!!! Scripsit 
et rhetoricas artes et contiones et laudationes et epistolas, orationesque tum amatorias 


105 Ibid., 10.26. 

106 Diogenes Laertius, 7.180. 

107 Tbid., 7.1 and 7.35. 

108 Cicero, Brutus, 57-58. 

109 Tbid., 39. 

110 Pseudo-Plutarch, Moralia, 836A. 
111 Tbid., 836A. 
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tum funebres, ac Socratis defensionem.!? Ex hac autem tanta suorum scriptorum mul- 
titudine vix quinque et triginta orationes extant. Reliqua vero omnia periere. Quanta 
is vero dicendi luculentia maiestateque floruerit, etsi Cicero princeps eloquentiae et 
optimae nullius expers disciplinae plurimis in locis disseruerit,!? ac nos fortasse pro- 
pediem alio quodam in loco commodius exposituri sumus, id tamen abunde dignosci 
potest ex ea funebri oratione quae ab hoc ipso Lysia pro iis edita est qui, adversus 
Lacedaemonios Corinthiis auxilium ferentes, post urbem triginta tyrannorum solutam 
iugo, forti et atroci proelio Athenienses interiere. Hanc si frequentissime antea Graece 
lectitaveris, nunc Latinam a nobis factam ut et Latine legas et caeteris legendam des, 
te vehementer rogo. Vale. 


112 dbid.,836B. 
113 Cicero, Brutus, 35, 48, 64 and 67—68. 


Epicureanism and Stoicism in Francesco Filelfo’s 
Letters: a Reconsideration 


Jan Papy 


The flamboyant humanist Francesco Filelfo, a quarrelsome and sharp-minded 
scholar and writer who searched for patronage at different courts, was not a 
remarkable philosopher. True, he translated the pseudo-Aristotelian Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum on the basis of Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, ms. Plut. 
60.18 in 1428.! Moreover, he lectured in Florence on the Nicomachean Ethics — 
the standard university textbook of moral philosophy since the thirteenth 
century —, as we learn from his Oratio habita Florentiae in principio Ethicorum 
of 1431, and Cicero’s Tusculans in Rome, inaugurating the course in his Oratio 
habita in principio Quaestionum Tusculanarum M. Tullii Ciceronis in Studio 
urbis Romae.? He also discussed the theme of exile, infamy and poverty in his 
Commentationes Florentinae de exilio? a work which, according to Poggio's 
waspish remark, “made all philosophers fall asleep.’ And, while various philo- 
sophical passages can indeed be found in the Convivia Mediolanensia of 1443,° 
his most notable work in the field of ethical inquiry, the De morali disciplina, 
begun in 1473, remained incomplete.? In sum, we can readily understand 
Giovanni Gentile's judgment on Filelfo's philosophical views and impact: 
"A pale syncretism of ideas obtained from different sources without any shade 
of philosophical criticism." 

Yet, apart from Filelfo's ethical dialogues and lectures on Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics, numerous letters testify to Filelfo's ethical views and 
inquiries into the doctrines of ancient philosophical schools. Moreover, 
writing and collecting Latin and Greek letters in the Quattrocento was obvi- 
ously more than a stylistic exercise or a well-thought-out humanist statement 


1 Botley 2004, 46; Bianca 1986, at 216-217. Filelfo's translation of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum was printed six times in the fifteenth century, always in editions of 
Filelfo's Orationes et opuscula; see Kraye 1995. 

Resta 1986, at 16-17, n. 28. 

Filelfo 2013; Cao 1997; Vasoli 1990. 

Poggio 1446. 

Gionta 2005. 

Robin 1991, 141-166. 

Quoted in Garin 2008, at 187. 

Major instances are discussed by Bianca 1986. 
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of authority and mastery in the long tradition of the epistolary genre. Like 
Petrarch and other humanist scholars, Filelfo composed his vast collection of 
letters as a construction both of his humanist persona and of his philosophi- 
cal program.9 This program was based on an accurate, large but somewhat 
superficial erudition and untiring devotion to ethical debates.!° Just like many 
other humanists from Petrarch onwards, Filelfo saw himself confronted with 
a crucial question: how to combine Christian faith with the treasures and 
wisdom of pagan antiquity? If Filelfo's legacy, like that of many of his fifteenth- 
century colleagues, was to have stored knowledge, to have accumulated and 
prepared it for the next generation by making available to them fragments 
and books from Greek and Roman antiquity and culture," it also reveals a 
striking thematic focus, one that echoes some of the very themes his contem- 
porary Lorenzo Valla presented to his readers in his philosophical dialogues. 
Nevertheless, we should adapt our expectations and bear in mind Kristeller’s 
telling caveat: 


Most of these treatises, whether their authors are Petrarch or Salutati, 
Bruni or Valla, Poggio or Filelfo, Francesco Barbaro or Leon Battista 
Alberti, are the works of consummate writers and scholars, but must 
appear somewhat amateurish to a reader acquainted with the works of 
the greater Greek, scholastic, or modern philosophers. They often seem 
to lack not only originality, but also coherence, method, and substance, 
and if we try to sum up their arguments and conclusions, leaving aside 
citations, examples, and commonplaces, literary ornaments, and digres- 
sions, we are frequently left with nearly empty hands.!? 


With that warning in mind, let us try to determine what was new in the let- 
ters in which Filelfo discussed and expounded his philosophical views. For his 
vast letter collection — meant as a literary and, to some degree, philosophical 
monument — offers an extension and often a more specific elaboration of his 
views as they are set out in works such as De morali disciplina. 


9 Robin 1991, 141-166. 

10 Filelfo entered the debate with the publication of his De morali disciplina in 1474. For a 
discussion see Robin 1991, 1443150 and the contribution by Guy Claessens in the present 
volume. 

11 Wilson 1992, 48-53. 

12 Kristeller 1979, 28. 
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Various studies have devoted attention to Filelfo’s philosophical background, 
and especially to the importance of Platonism, which during his lifetime expe- 
rienced a revival in the Latin West.!? It is striking, however, that scholarship has 
significantly less dwelled on Filelfo’s use of Epicurean and Stoic philosophical 
views. Not surprisingly, he seems to have relied mostly on Cicero, Seneca and 
Augustine for his knowledge of these “Hellenistic” schools. Nevertheless, since 
Filelfo had a sound knowledge of the Greek language and since he played a 
pivotal role in the transmission of the newly rediscovered Greek philosophical 
legacy,!5 it will be interesting to explore the extent to which “Filelfo’s Epicurus” 
was a novum in Quattrocento humanist circles and how, especially in his epis- 
tolarium, these two Hellenistic philosophical schools coexist alongside the 
more prominently placed Aristotelianism and Platonism. 


2 Advocating Epicurean Voluptas? 


On 1 August 1428, Filelfo wrote a letter to the Benedictine monk Bartolomeo 
Fracanzano (PhE-01.46),! who had taken his vows only shortly before the let- 
ter was sent. Discussing the supreme good and then defending the rights of 
pleasure and Epicurean hedonism, Filelfo, like many others before him, had to 
face the long tradition of calumniating Epicureanism.!” Epicurus was severely 
censured by Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch and Lactantius, who all highlighted the 
antithetical opposition between virtue and pleasure.!8 While Dante had con- 
signed Epicurus to the sixth circle of hell? and Salutati, in line with Lactantius’ 


13 See Hankins 1990, vol. 1, 89-95. According to Hankins “(Filelfo) was thus, with Nicolas of 
Cusa, the native Italian thinker most affected by Platonism before the advent of Florentine 
Platonism.” A survey of Filelfo's translations of Plato is offered at 404—407. In more general 
terms, Filelfo and his Platonism are dealt with in Hankins 2003, at 21 and 31-32. However, 
see now also the revealing reconsideration by Guy Claessens in the present collection. 

14 Standard studies are Kraye 1979 and 1981. See also Kraye 1988 and 2007, especially 102-103. 

15 Hankins 1990, 165-263; Monfasani 1976, 201-29; Celenza 2007, 72-96. 

16 See also Fubini 1990, at 173, now also available in English in Fubini 2003, 252, n. 17. 

17 Allen 1944. 

18  Hadzsits 1935; Jones 1989; Morford 2002, 98-100 and 127-130; Penwill 2004, 23-43; Jung- 
kuntz 1962, 279-293. 

19 As Epicurus, founder of the much-maligned Epicurean school, advocated atomism along 
with a set of widely scorned doctrines about the supremacy of pleasure over piety, and as 
he also believed that the gods did not intervene in the lives of men, he was widely con- 
demned as a godless hedonist. By identifying heretics as followers of Epicurus (Inferno, 
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indignation, had reproached the Epicureans’ shameless pursuit of worldly 
delights and sensual pleasures, a first move towards a more nuanced judgment 
was made by Petrarch. Disparaging the sect as ‘unmanly’ and ‘disreputable’, 
he also admitted that he admired the ‘wise thoughts’ uttered by Epicurus and 
recorded by Seneca.?? It was Leonardo Bruni who had examined the sect's 
philosophical program in greater detail and who had confronted Epicurean 
and Christian moral thought in his Isagogicon moralis philosophiae around 
1425. According to Bruni they regarded virtues as producing the largest amount 
of pleasure.?! 

In his 1428 letter to Fracanzano, which is chronologically contemporary to 
Bruni's Isagogicon, Filelfo defended Epicureanism in a remarkable way; and it 
is worth pointing out that Lorenzo Valla’s De voluptate, his controversial dia- 
logue espousing a form of Epicureanism, appeared only in 1431.7? Filelfo argues 
that, when pleasure is moderated by reason, it allows the soul to enjoy a sweet 
tranquility, alypia: 


Indeed, the person who declares that pleasure is completely alien to rea- 
son is no better than a feeble brute. The kind of pleasure which conforms 
to decency is, in my opinion, hardly inferior to decency itself: it is a ques- 
tion of correctly deciding what kind of pleasure is true and Christian. 
Such pleasure is founded and established in that calm composure of the 
mind that is free from torments, free from disturbing passions and free 
from unsettling emotions. The Greeks call this state of the mind alypia, 
which we could conveniently translate into Latin as indolentia (ie. free- 
dom from pain).?3 


10, 13-14), Dante condemns the Epicurean view that the soul, like the body, is mortal. On 
Dante, Epicurus and Epicureans, see Mazzeo 1958. 

20  Kraye 2004, at 103. The quotations are from Petrarch, Familiares, 1.8.3 with reference to 
Seneca, Epistles to Lucilius, 1.5. See also Radetti 1964, at 843. 

21 A short and clear survey of Bruni's Isagogicon is offered by Jones 1981, 218-223. 

22 A revision of this work appeared two years later under the title De vero bono. See, e.g., 
Marsh 1980, 56-77. On the circulation of Valla’s De voluptate, see De Panizza Lorch 1984, 
191-210. A new and convincing interpretation of Valla’s De voluptate/ De vero bono has 
recently been proposed by Nauta 2009, 152-154, who corrects some former views and 
interpretations. For Valla’s views on pleasure in general, see De Panizza Lorch 1985 and 
Vickers 1986. 

23 PhE-01.46: “Nam qui ita statuit voluptatem, ut nihil habeat cum ratione coniunctum, is 
ab enervata pecude nihil differt. Sed quae voluptas est secundum honestatem, hanc non 
multo ea puto inferiorem, si recte velimus interpretari quae vera est voluptas et Christiana. 
Est enim posita et constituta in ea animi securitate tranquillitateque, in qua nulli insunt 
stimuli, nulli tumultuarii motus, nullae perturbationes. Et hanc quidem Graeci dAuvriay 
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To Filelfo pleasure, even the one of the Epicurean kind, was thus related 
“both to the mind and to the body.” In deliberately connecting the Latin volup- 
tas to the Greek Sov, he refers to Aristotle who in the Nicomachean Ethics 
(712-15 and 10.1-5) ranked pleasure, like prudence and virtue, among the 
goods of the mind.?^ Moreover, he rejects the classic objections raised against 
Epicurus as he were “addicted to pleasure, lewd and lascivious.” According to 
Filelfo, it “is an established fact that he was sober, learned and venerable.”2° 

In two other letters, both addressed to the Venetian patrician Niccolò Fava, 
on 14 May and 5 August 1428 respectively (PhE-01.31 and 01.49), Filelfo discusses 
the Greek text of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics — which Fava did not possess 
and which Filelfo was then teaching in Bologna. Especially the correct Latin 
translation and interpretation of the passage on the ‘highest good’ (summum 
bonum) as explained in Nicomachean Ethics 1094a1-3, attracted Filelfo's special 
attention. Is the highest good really ^what all things seek"? Filelfo's philological 
and philosophical analysis is revealing: Aristotle, so he expounds, never speaks 
about “the highest good" but only mentions “the good" as that which “all things 
seek”. Aristotle's distinction is the one between happiness - the one good that 
is sought for itself — and all other goods, sought for the sake of something else. 
As a consequence, so Filelfo continues, the good and the end (the finis, towards 
which all our activities are directed) are convertibles. Yet, these activities fall 
into two different classes — the vita activa and vita contemplativa — and every 
action (energeia) is either interior or exterior because all action is the conse- 
quence of choice. When surveying the many categories of the good, Aristotle 
concludes that the ultimate good is the first and last mover of all things in 
the cosmos: man achieves happiness by the continuous contemplation of the 
highest entities (celestial beings and the Unmoved Mover). Whereas such a 
concept of the supreme good was incompatible with the Christian belief that 
man's ultimate fulfillment was the soul's vision of and the union with God in 
the next life, the Aristotelian contemplative tranquility was interpreted as 
a pagan foretaste of the perfect Christian one.?® Interestingly, Filelfo added 
to this first letter a second one in which he demonstrated that in the Magna 
Moralia (1205b34-35) Aristotle even went a little further: 


1» 


(alypian) nominant; quam nos haud absurde appellemus ‘indolentiam’’ Translation cited 
from Deitz 1997, at 235. 

24 On Filelfo’s translation of voluptas and delectatio, see Hankins 1990, at 210. 

25 PhE-01.46: "Nec sane vero, ut mihi videtur, insimulant Epicurum quem voluptarium ac 
lascivum dicunt, cum illum et temperantem virum fuisse constat, et eruditum et gravem." 

26 Kraye 2004, at 56. 
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That this now is the right and true meaning of Aristotle’s phrase is clear 
from another passage. When speaking of pleasure in the second book of 
the Magna Moralia (pleasure which he wants to be a certain good) he lit- 
erally left the following written: “And because of this it might seem clear 
that pleasure is that (supreme) good: that all things seek it.”2” 


Pleasure is assessed as a positive value, and this, so it seemed to Filelfo, was not 
only the case with Epicureanism. As Valla had argued, the normally despised 
Epicureans were closer to Christianity since they recognized that we act virtu- 
ously for the sake of the pleasure which it produces.?? Let us therefore return to 
Filelfo’s embracing of Epicurean hedonism. Is he really taking up the challenge, 
publicly advertised by Valla in his De voluptate, to develop a Christian moral- 
ity based on the concept of pleasure? As a letter to Giovanni Aurispa, dated 9 
January 1431, testifies, Filelfo owned a Greek manuscript of Diogenes Laertius’ 
Lives of the Philosophers?? — the first Latin translation of which was finished 
two years later, in 1433, by Ambrogio Traversari, the Camaldolese monk who 
also translated the Corpus Dionysiacum (completed in 1436-1437) and who 
dedicated his Diogenes Laertius translation to Cosimo de’ Medici.3° Obviously 
relying on Diogenes (10.1-34, esp. 7-8), Filelfo continues to elaborate on 
Epicurus’ character: “that he scoffed at the other philosophers too frequently 
and too abrasively.”3! He concludes, however, that Epicurus “referred to and 
expounded the pleasure not of the body, but of the mind."?? This philosophical 
twist seems to lead to his major point: 


27 PhE-o1.49: “Hanc autem propriam esse ac veram Aristotelis sententiam, patet alio loco, 
cum in secondo Magnorum Aethicorum libro, de voluptate loquens (quam ipsam bonum 
quoddam esse vult) ita scriptum reliquit ad verbum: ‘Propterea videretur videlicet volup- 
tas esse illud bonum, quod omnia appetunt" On these two letters to Fava see also Robin 
1991, 50-52. 

28 Kraye 2004, at 62. 

29 PhE-or.9o (4-007): Aéyetc toivuv tod pod Alcvoc emOupetv ottwc, wote cov yevécOot adtov 
xaT’ dote vópov: BovAECGAI yàp Temari hui dvti toutovt Atoyevyy Aaéprtov. "EËeort pévtor 
fovAopévw cot Tov Aiwva xthoacba, dv Tempus hui UtpdBwva tov Hepi yewypapias. Kai yàp 
où déopar Aneption, ott por yàp adtoc: AMAA Etpåßwv odx Écriv. “So you say that you desire 
my Dio to become yours according to the rule of exchange, since you want to send me in 
its place a Diogenes Laertius. If you want, you can have my Dio, if you send me Strabo’s 
Geography. In fact, I do not need Diogenes Laertius, since I have it myself, but I do not 
have Strabo.” Filelfo 2016, 120. 

30 Gigante 1988, at 387. 

31 PheE:01.46:“cuique praeter crebriora mordacioraque cavilla quibus in ceteros philosophos 
utebatur, aliud arbitror obfuisse nihil" 

32  PhE:01.46: “Constat eum virum non de corporis sed de animi voluptate et sensisse et 
disseruisse.” 
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But let us not dwell on Epicurus and on the other philosophers of those 
old and primitive times who had no knowledge whatever of the true 
God. I for my part am of the opinion that the kind of pleasure which 
is praiseworthy and eminently respectable is that which results from 
understanding the truth and leading an entirely respectable life. Truth, 
I believe, has its dwelling-place among those things that are unchangeable 
and eternal. What else could this be except the one and immortal God?33 


Unsurprisingly, Filelfo adopts the language and terminology of Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics, arguing that the supreme end of man is contemplation, 
for “wisdom alone, like a queen or empress, rests contentedly in itself and has 
given up all concern for lower and temporal things.’ Pure knowledge should 
thus be based on the moral virtues, as they are conditioned by prudence, 
which is a manifestation of wisdom: “It is necessary that we subject all the 
moral virtues to prudence, the virtue of the rational soul; and prudence is gov- 
erned by wisdom, which, as a whole, is identical with the intellect.’”35 Among 
the bewildering diversity of conflicting and often contradictory opinions held 
by Renaissance philosophers about the source of man’s happiness, Filelfo — 
following St. Augustine and Albert the Great?6 — ultimately placed it in God. 
The detour via Epicurean pleasure was only a conciliatory reinforcement of 
what Filelfo would later formulate in similar terms in his De morali disciplina: 
“If we want happiness to be man’s good, this happiness is nothing else but 
God.”37 The antithesis between virtue and pleasure fits into a whole system of 
oppositions — between soul and body, good and evil, eternity and temporality, 


33  PhE-01.46: “Sed ut Epicurum reliquosque illius pristinae antiquitatis philosophos, quibus 
verus Deus omnino erat incognitus, quippe qui ambularent in tenebris, omittamus: ego 
eam arbitror laudabilem voluptatem et maxime expetendam, quae ex intelligentia verita- 
tis et ex actione totius honestae vitae conflatur. Veritatem vero in iis rebus sitam existimo, 
quae sunt incommutabiles et aeternae. Quid autem aliud sit huiusmodi praeter unum et 
immortalem Deum, haudquaquam intelligo." Translation cited from Deitz 1997, at 235. 

34  PhE:01.46: "Sapientia enim sola est ea, quae tanquam regina quaedam et imperatrix 
seque ipsa contenta, quo rerum istarum inferiorum et temporalium cura omni soluta 
in sempiterni ac supremi illius boni lucem et intendat et figat intutum, caeteris morum 
virtutibus prudentiam praeficit quae praebitoris instar per singulas actiones singulis pro 
suo cuiusque officio faciunda tribuat." 

35 PhE-01.46: "Moralis igitur virtutes omnis ad prudentiam referamus oportet, quae rationis 
est virtus; at prudentiae sapientia dominatur, quae tota est intellectus. Prudentiam vero 
eam metior, quae nihil habeat cum malicia commune. Id autem fit, si moralis virtutis 
inops non fuerit." 

36  Kraye 2004, 57. 

37  Filelfo1552, f. 19: “Si totius [...] hominis bonum, felicitatem esse volumus, hanc vero aliud 
nihil esse quam Deum.” 
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heaven and earth — in the work of Lactantius; and it was omnipresent in the 
generally negative attitude towards voluptas in the Renaissance.?? Filelfo's 
Christianization of Epicurus, however, was not unique. We already mentioned 
Valla's De voluptate. Moreover, as Eugenio Garin has pointed out, this process 
had been initiated by Cosma Raimondi, a humanist from Cremona and, as 
was Filelfo, also a pupil of Gasparino Barzizza (ca. 1360—ca. 1431), in the late 
1420s.?? In a letter probably to be dated around 1429 and entitled Defensio 
Epicuri contra Stoicos, Achademicos et Peripateticos, Raimondi wholeheart- 
edly defended the view, endorsed in milder terms by Filelfo in his letter to 
Fracanzano, that the supreme good consisted in pleasure both of the mind and 
of the body.*° 

The theme of voluptas reappears in Filelfo’s epistolarium in another con- 
text. In a letter, sent from Milan on 9 June 1470 (PhE-32.03), he proposes to 
discuss with Federico da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, the philosophical ques- 
tion of why nothing in life is firm and everlasting, whereas some things are not 
subject to motion and mutability. Considering that most people put all their 
hopes in bodily powers and many in fortune’s prosperity, whereas all bodies 
are subject to decay and, due to the vagaries of fortune, all empires eventu- 
ally collapse, it is obvious that it is only the qualities of the soul, consisting of 
virtues and the study of the bonae litterae, that trustworthy protection and aid 
are to be found. Yet, it is also true that the more virtuous we are, the more envy 
we provoke. As a result, virtue never enjoys tranquility or safety. Consequently, 
all pleasure which one derives from the soul is fraught. This reasoning “con- 
tra voluptatem", advanced by Cicero — especially in the first two books of De 
finibus bonorum et malorum -, and by others who are more attracted to the 
study of words than of truth, should not, however, so Filelfo counters, upset us. 
Again, he elaborates on Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics (172b) and advances 
his view that pleasure is the supreme good which all animals, both brute and 
rational, pursue, though the former aim at sensitive and sensual pleasure, and 
the latter at rational and intellectual pleasure.*! And again, Filelfo argues that 


38 Trinkaus 1965, at 97, 101 and 204; Trinkaus 1970, at 159, 205 and 494. 

39 Garin 1942, 134-149; Garin 1979 = 1961, which, in the chapter “Ricerche sull'epicureismo 
del Quattrocento”, contains a new edition of Raimondi's letter (at 87-92). Another edition 
of the text, containing quite a few errors, was published in Di Zenzo 1978, at 55-66, where- 
as the discovery of another version in the British Library by Martin C. Davies (ms. Harl. 
3568, f. 167v-170v) resulted in a new critical edition (Davies 1987). For an English transla- 
tion, see Davies 1997. 

40 Fora fine analysis of Raimondi's letter, see Poppi 2013, at 248-249. See also Kraye 1988. 

41 PhE-32.03: "Nam si vel bonum vel summum bonum est quod omnia appetunt, id in 
voluptate positum esse, nemo sanae mentis ignoret. Animalia enim omnia (non ea solum, 
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wisdom will turn the pleasure which emanates from virtue towards heavenly 
beatitude, towards God. For, he asks Federico, “what else is it to delight in God 
than to be occupied by supreme pleasure, that is, one which is characteristic 
of a pure and purified soul?”42 The pleasure of the body is thus not opposite to 
that of the mind, as has been claimed by Cicero, who firmly identified voluptas 
with the body and the lower desires that man shares with animals.*? On the 
contrary, it is precisely this pleasure of the body that leads towards his pure 
pleasure, towards supreme happiness. Yet, who can attain such happiness in 
this life, full of change and ambushes? Filelfo's answer is short and clear: the 
more conscious we are of our own innocence and the more we, amidst tur- 
moil and adversities, are content with ourselves, the closer we will come to the 
supreme good. As Duke Federico never gives in and always serves virtue and 
learning, as he does not lead an idle life of otium but instead devotes himself 
to a life of action and reflection, he is not affected by the mutability of things. 
As a result of this way of life, he can be called truly happy since only virtue and 
wisdom, which are not subject to motion, but always remain the same, impart 
such an incredible pleasure. 

This background sheds light on Filelfo’s remarkable statement in his letter 
of 8 December 1450 to the Florentine Andrea Alamanni (from whom he would 
ask for a manuscript of the pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomics in a letter sent one 
year later)44: “I do not understand how anyone could forget the body.”45 This 


quae ratione carent, sed etiam quae rationem habent) voluptatem appetunt. Non ean- 
dem tamen. Haec enim animi appetunt voluptatem, illa autem sensus." 

42  PhE-32.03: “Quid enim aliud est Deo frui quam summa voluptate detineri, ea scilicet, quae 
animi est puri atque purgati? Quod si ad hanc animi voluptatem accesserit item ea corpo- 
ris voluptas, quae nihil habet commune cum baelluis, quis hunc neget esse felicissimum? 
Sed quis hanc felicitatem consequatur unquam in hac vita mortali, quae tota est mutabi- 
lis, tota plena insidiarum?" 

43 See e.g. Cicero, De finibus, 2.71 and De legibus, 1.19.52. 

44 PhE-09.29 (Milan, u June 1451): “Vale, et Oeconomica mitte. Ex Mediolano, III Idus Iunias 
MCCCCLI" It is not clear whether Filelfo asked for a Greek manuscript or for the Latin 
translation by Bruni. See Soudek 1976. 

45 . PhE-08.08: "Qui corporis suique oblitus solam animi voluptatem sequitur, is habet com- 
mune quiddam cum Pythagora et Socrate; quorum alterum in contemplatione superioris, 
alterum in actione inferioris vitae maxima cum voluptate versatum accepimus, quan- 
quam quomodo corporis oblivisci queat, non intelligo, qui vel se ipsum nosse vel aliquid 
recte agere instituerit. Qui vero ita expetendam putat corporis voluptatem, ut nihil habe- 
at cum virtute coniunctum, nihil cum sapientia, is mihi non multum a languida quapiam 
et inerti pecude videtur differre. Sed qui ita sese parat, ut et animi quamdiligentissime 
persequatur et corporis item rectam voluptatem non aspernetur, hunc eo maiore laude 
dignum puto, quo illustrius est totum curare hominem quam alteram hominis partem, 
siquidem neque solus animus homo est nec corpus solum, sed quod certo constet et 
animo et corpore." 
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statement is fully in line with Filelfo’s conciliatory tendency, culminating in 
his unfinished De morali disciplina of 1473, in which we find a similar twist, 
now given to the Aristotelian interpretation of the Platonic theory of ideas.46 
Like the Epicurean twist in three of his longer letters included in his epistolary 
collection concerning voluptas, Filelfo's ‘Platonic twist’, which echoes Ficinian 
motifs and the tradition of the pia philosophia,*" provides evidence of a spe- 
cific philosophical program. 


3 Happiness, Virtue and Consolation 


In his article on "Patrician Sages and the Humanist Cynic: Francesco Filelfo 
and the Ethics of World Citizenship”# Scott Blanchard showed how Filelfo's 
Florentine experiences — expressed in various of his writings, but especially 
in his Commentationes Florentinae de exilio and in his letters — left striking 
marks on his ethical investigations, on his recovery of the ancient concept of 
the sage's cosmopolitan identity and on his ability to interpret these tumultu- 
ous experiences in categories associated with ancient Stoicism and Cynicism. 
As an addendum to Blanchard's refreshing analysis, I would like to point out 
that, once again, Filelfo has a special position in the fifteenth-century contro- 
versy over the Stoic view that happiness resides in virtue itself. Whereas most 
Quattrocento humanists repeated the traditional belief that virtue was only 
a means towards the end of celestial beatitude,4° Filelfo, following Aristotle, 
considered virtue to be a human product, conferring individual goodness 
and civilis felicitas: a virtuous life in accordance with wisdom - for him, the 
same as reason — was perfectly blessed, happy, and pleasurable.9? Yet, the Stoic 
idea of virtue as an end in itself produced considerable unease. Like other 
Renaissance thinkers who suggested that the Stoics did not really pursue the 


46 Garin1978 = 1966, vol. 1, 310. See also Robin 1991, 144-150. 

47 Robin 1991, 151-153, who states that "The treatises of all three men (to wit, Bessarion's 
In calumniatorem Platonis, Ficino's Theologia Platonica and Filelfo's De morali disciplina) 
offered, for the first time, a new metaphysics based on both Plato's and Aristotle's works 
themselves. At the same time, the works of all three authors contain syntheses of the 
Neoplatonism of late antiquity and the Scholasticism of the high Middle Ages.” (ibid., 
p. 152). Here, however, nuance is needed; see Kraye 1988, at 329: “Francesco Filelfo [...] 
claimed to follow an eclectic approach in his De morali disciplina, but in fact drew mostly 
on Peripatetic moral doctrines." 

48 See Blanchard 2007. 

49 Kraye 2004, 57 and 6o. 

50 See, e.g., the interesting survey of medieval and early Renaissance views on Stoic virtue in 
Bejczy 2009. 
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virtues for their own sake but rather for personal advantages (fame, honor) 
or out of a pointless desire for rigor and discipline, Filelfo, too, regarded the 
Stoic philosophical doctrine of apatheia as too harsh — even quite impossible 
to live up to. Having gained renown as a humanist writer reviving the consola- 
tio genre in his eighty-page Consolation to Jacopo Antonio Marcello on the Death 
of His Son Valerio (1461),9! Filelfo, as had Petrarch and others, fully restored the 
epistola consolatoria, drawing on classical topoi and exempla and incorporat- 
ing Christian themes. Much shorter, yet no less interesting is a letter, dated 
16 July 1472, in which Filelfo consoled Federico da Montefeltro on the death of 
his wife Battista Sforza (PhE-35.32). In his view, the Stoics not only disregarded 
the nature of human being — composed of a unity of soul and body - 
but also overlooked Plato’s view that “pleasure and sickness have, as it were, 
the same root, so that there is an entrance leading from the one to the other."52 
According to Filelfo, just as Epicurus had connected pleasure of the body and 
the soul, so, too, sorrow should be seen in a context that was broader than the 
harsh and inhuman doctrine of the Stoics. 

Apart from his defense of Epicurean voluptas and his Christian Platonic 
reading of Stoic doctrine, some letters in his epistolarium reveal statements 
that disclose another side of Filelfo. If Filelfo as a philosopher is usually 
characterized as an eclectic compiler 8 and if his letters confirm that earlier 
Renaissance humanists, until the middle decades of the Quattrocento, were 
“profoundly confused about the variety in Hellenistic thought^*^ they nev- 
ertheless also show that Cicero’s criticisms of Stoic ideas and doctrine were 
interpreted and used in various ways. Both in a letter of 2 June 1441 (PhE-05.07) 
to the civil jurist Catone Sacco, who in Valla’s dialogue De voluptate probably 
represented the contemporary understanding of Stoicism,” and in a letter to 
Benedetto Martinozzi, dated 9 December 1469 (PhE-31.42), Filelfo fully agrees 
with the Stoic emphasis on virtue and endorses the Stoic belief that the 
supreme good is honestum.56 Moreover, in the letter to Benedetto Martinozzi, 
he advances the view that the "Socratic genealogy" of Stoic wisdom made 


51 King1986, 393-396; Fabbri 1983. See also Resta 1986, 31-32 and 53; and Bianca 1986, at 238. 
Ide Francois is preparing a critical edition and study of the Consolatio (see Francois 2015). 

52  PhE:35.32: “Non absurde Plato, Frederice princeps, ita ex eadem veluti radice voluptatem 
atque aegritudinem oriri opinatur, ut ex altera in alteram aditus pateat. Quidquid enim 
sua praesentia iucundum est, id absentia molestiam afferat est necesse." 

53 Hankins 1990, at go. 

54 . Bouwsma 1990, at 58. 

55 On Catone Sacco in Valla's De voluptate, see Marsh 1986, esp. 313-319. 

56  PhE:31.42: "Caeterum ut tibi quid sentiam declarem: si Stoicos sequi volumus, officia 
omnia perfecta sunt nec aliud est alio maius. Stoici id et solum et summum bonum esse 
affirmabant, quod honestum esset. Neque mediocritates volebant esse virtutes inter 
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Cicero follow Panaetius and the Stoics in his treatise On Duties. For this same 
reason, Filelfo declared that he preferred the Stoic to the Peripatetic doctrine 
concerning passions when advising Mattia Triviano, once a student of his 
together with Enea Silvio Piccolomini and now the teacher of Gian Galeazzo 
Sforza.?" In reply to Triviano's question as to what was most important in the 
young prince’s education, Filelfo answered that, first of all, Triviano should 
be a “shining mirror of virtue” to his student,58 just as Aristotle had been to 
Alexander the Great. Secondly, he should combine the best of Latin and Greek 
literature, so as to strengthen the prince's virtues as much as possible. Of spe- 
cial importance, however, was keeping the young prince away from wine, 
feasts and (passionate) love, dancing, hunting and ball games. For the best way 
to reach this “golden mean" (mediocritatem illam), Filelfo explicitly adds, is not 
the Peripatetic path but the Stoic one: it is better to prevent (bad) seeds from 
germinating than to have to weed the garden afterwards. Tomorrow's ruler has 
to be educated today. Courtly ethics and the chivalric life of courtly romances 
are to be replaced by serious study of classical moral philosophy. 


4 The Eclectic Quattrocento Scholar and the Epistolary Persona 


Filelfo's epistolarium shows a multifaceted persona taking his stance in the 
intellectual, literary and philosophical debates of his time. The humanist 
scholar without doubt did more than merely dig up Greek manuscripts and 
search for new authors in order to broaden his intellectual horizon. In line with 
Petrarch and others, he revived the idea of a possible "interpenetrability" of 
philosophy, philology and rhetoric.5? Moreover, he analyzed and discussed the 
views of Plato and Aristotle, while seeking a possible synthesis harmonizing 
them. Not only did he examine the philosophical issue of emotions in terms 
of both Platonic-Aristotelian and Stoic definitions, 9? using and transcending 


nimis et parum, sed extrema quaedam opposita vitiis, quanquam mediocritates illae 
Peripateticorum extremitates quaedam sunt." 

57 PhE-42.29 (dated 1 October 1475): "Paucos admodum invenias qui mediocritatem illam 
tueri queant, quam Peripatetici affectionibus tribuunt; quanquam ipse hac in re cum Stoi- 
cis malo quam cum Peripateticis sentire” On Triviano, see Fumagalli 1996, 351-370. 

58  PhE-42.29: “Non enim satis est litteras infanti tradere, sed in eo est apprime laborandum, 
ut eum moribus ornes quamprobatissimis; quod tum potissimum assequeris, si te illi 
praestiteris perspicuum quoddam veluti expressae cuiusdam virtutis speculum." 

59 Celenza 2005. 

60 See Kraye 1981. 
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Cicero, he also integrated his vast reading of the Greek and Latin classics into 
his philosophical accounts of Epicureanism and Stoicism. 

Gentile’s judgment on Filelfo's philosophical views and impact — “A pale 
syncretism of ideas obtained from different sources without any shade of 
philosophical criticism” — may to some extent be justified. Filelfo surely was 
looking for a balanced position between different views — Aristotelian, Platonic 
and Stoic — on virtue, and a deeper philosophical evaluation of the Epicurean 
ataraxia or tranquillitas animi is lacking. Nevertheless, Filelfo’s rethinking of 
Epicurean voluptas and his introduction of a “new Epicurus,” programmati- 
cally expounded in four long letter-essays, as well as his contribution to the 
fifteenth-century debate on Stoic ethics, merited the brief reconsideration 
presented here. 


Histories 


Filelfo and the Spartans 


James Hankins 


In an essay first published in 1974, Arnaldo Momigliano said, of the Latin trans- 
lations of Greek historians made in the Quattrocento, that “the whole series 
of translations was potentially the most revolutionary event in historiography 
since Fabius Pictor introduced Greek historiography into Rome at the end of 
the third century Bc. But nobody has yet discovered what happened as a conse- 
quence of this: Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, Strabo and Appian suddenly 
becoming available in the language of educated people.”! Despite the size of 
this intellectual opportunity, however, there have been surprisingly few explo- 
rations since Momigliano’s essay was published of how these and other Greek 
historical writings were received in the Latin West. Important exceptions exist: 
Marianne Pade's monumental two-volume study of the reception of Plutarch’s 
Lives is surely a major advance in knowledge, and some basic research on the 
reception of Agathias, Arrian, Herodotus, Polybius, Thucydides and Xenophon 
has been completed as well.? The important work of Gabriele Pedullà on the 
presence of Dionysius of Halicarnassus in the early modern historical imagi- 
nation, and especially Machiavelli's encounter with the Greek historian, 
brilliantly illustrates the profit historians of political thought can derive from 
reception studies.3 But much remains to be done. In particular we lack as yet 
focused studies of how received understandings of key figures, events, political 
institutions and other cultural phenomena of the ancient world were trans- 
formed by the humanist rediscovery of classical sources. A great deal has been 
written, to be sure, about how ancient Rome, its history and culture, inspired 
the humanist revival of classical antiquity. But we are less well informed 
about how the memory of Athens and Sparta was reshaped by humanists as 
a result of their exposure to newly-available sources in Greek. The narrative of 
Rome - its origins, the downfall of its kings, its vast expansion during the mid- 
dle Republic, the corruption and violence of the late Republic, the monarchy of 


1 Momigliano 1980, originally published in the Entretiens Hardt in 1974. 

2 Pade 2007. Detailed information about the Renaissance reception of the various Greek his- 
torians mentioned above can be found in the Catalogus Translationum et Commentariorum: 
Medieval and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries, 1 volumes to date, as follows: 
Agathias (vol. 10, 239-272), Arrian (vol. 3, 1-20), Polybius (vol. 11, 1-60), Thucydides (vol. 3, 
103-181); Xenophon (vol. 7, 75-196 and 8, 341-344. Cited hereafter as “crc”. On Herodotus see 
Pagliaroli 2006 and Gambino Longo 2013. 

3 Pedullà 2010, Pedullà 201. 
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the emperors, and the eventual fall of the Empire — was known to all educated 
people and haunted the Western political imagination down to modern times. 
But what of the narratives of other ancient states like Athens and Sparta? What 
lessons did humanist scholars draw from their histories? How did they weld 
together the historical materials at their disposal to buttress their moral and 
political teachings? 

The present study focuses on the ancient state of Sparta, whose story (or 
myth) has long been recognized as a powerful presence in the historical 
memory of the West.4 Like Rome, Sparta from the beginning of the fifteenth- 
century Greek revival provided a repertory of exemplary individuals, customs 
and institutions that humanist writers and educators held up for admiration 
and imitation. Sparta influenced humanist political thought as well, particu- 
larly its conception of the role of the state, political virtue and corruption, 
attitudes to wealth, the rule of law, and the mixed constitution. And Sparta 
is highly relevant to the subject of this volume as it was Francesco Filelfo 
who played the leading role in making the Greek sources for Spartan his- 
tory available in Latin. Thanks largely to the recent editions by Jeroen De 
Keyser - of the 48 books of Filelfo's Collected Letters as well as his editions of 
the Commentationes Florentinae de exilio, the Sphortias, and three of Filelfo's 
translations of Spartan material — it is much easier to assess his role in forg- 
ing some key themes of humanist Laconism.5 It should go without saying that 
what Filelfo and the humanists made of Spartan sources is quite different from 
the reconstructions by modern scholars of ancient Spartan history and soci- 
ety, and different again from what modern scholars describe as the ancient 


4 There is a useful sketch in Rawson 1969, 130-157, who discusses the influence of Sparta on 
education in the fifteenth century and on political thought in the sixteenth, beginning 
with Machiavelli; she does not discuss the Laconism of Filelfo or Thomas More however. 
Marsh 1991 discusses and edits Lilius Tifernas' translation of Xenophon's Lacedaemoniorum 
respublica. In general the Italian fifteenth century is neglected in the reception history of 
Sparta. See, e.g., the article in Der Neue Pauly: Enzyklopädie der Antike, Rezeptions — und 
Wissenschafts-geschichte 15.3 (Stuttgart-Weimar: 2003), 154-182, which covers Renaissance 
reception of Sparta in a single paragraph. Paul Cartledge's entry on Sparta in The Classical 
Tradition (Grafton 2010), 898-901, has one sentence on the fifteenth century and a para- 
graph on Thomas More's Laconism; see also Cartledge 2006 for a page on Pletho and Sparta. 
Vlassopoulos 2012 starts his discussion of early modern Laconism with Machiavelli. An 
exception to the general neglect of Sparta in the Quattrocento is Noreen Humble's article 
in this volume, and her 2012 essay on the Renaissance Reception of Xenophon's Spartan 
Constitution. 

5 Filelfo 2012, Filelfo 2013, Filelfo 2015, Filelfo 2016. 
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‘mirage, or myth, or legend, or image, or tradition of Sparta.® In this chapter my 
focus will be only on the Sparta of Filelfo and his fellow humanists. 

It has been a matter of debate to what extent Filelfo's translations of Spartan 
sources reflected his own personal and political agendas.’ His early translations 
of three Spartan texts by Xenophon and Plutarch, dedicated in 1430 to Cardinal 
Niccolo Albergati, were perhaps motivated by no more than a desire for the 
patronage of an influential prelate everyone at the time regarded as highly 
papabile. Filelfo's comparison of Lycurgus’ legislative prowess to Niccoló's wise 
management of factional conflict as bishop of Bologna and his peacemaking 
activities as a legate a latere of Martin V have an odor of flattery all too familiar 
in humanist prefaces.? But in time, Filelfo became something of a champion 
of ancient Sparta. In a late letter (1476) containing his most detailed discus- 
sion of Lacedaemonian institutions he stated flatly that the Spartans had the 
best-ordered of all republics from a moral point of view. This suggests a certain 
elective affinity? In his time Filelfo was the leading humanist expert on Sparta 
and spoke admiringly of some - though by no means all — of their customs, 
laws and institutions. Particularly useful rhetorically were Spartan laws pre- 
venting the state from being corrupted by the influence of wealthy men, which 
for Filelfo became a topos frequently deployed in his war of words against 
Cosimo de’ Medici, his nemesis.!° Perhaps too his insistence that the wise man 


6 For modern reconstructions of Spartan society, history and culture see Cartledge 2001, 
Cartledge 2002 and Cartledge-Spawforth 2002; a recent textbook approach is Kennell 
2010; Rahe 2016 provides an analysis of the Spartan constitution; a more comparative 
approach is explored in Cartledge 2001, 9-67. For the ‘mirage’ of Sparta the classic work 


is Ollier 1973. 

7 For the presumed political context and motivation of Filelfo's translations, see Resta 1986, 
at 20-21; Viti 2005; Fiaschi 2007; De Keyser 2007; Pade 2007, vol. 1, at 262. 

8 Filelfo 2012, 3: “An pluris ducendum sit quod Spartam Lycurgus ille, quae nullis antea 


legibus teneretur, legibus belli pacisque instituerit quam acerrimum ac praepotentem 
Bononiae populum tuis et admonitionibus et consilio et gravitate ab intestinis sedi- 
tionibus, incendiis, tumultibus, caedibus saepissime revocatum, repressum, modera- 
tum? An pluris fuerit apud Cretenses tranquille vivere, quo Lacedaemonii iureiurando 
quoquo modo astricti, latas leges perpetuo tuerentur quam validissimas Italiae vires 
potentissimaque imperia, quae mutuis iam vulneribus confici videbantur, tua non sapi- 
entia integritateque et sanctimonia solum, sed summis laboribus summisque incommo- 
dis ad concordiam, pacem quietemque vertisse?” It is worth noting that Cicero praises 
Xenophon's life of Agesilaus in Fam. 5.12.1, 7, a recommendation that may well have 
encouraged interest in the text. For an analysis of this preface see Humble 2012 and her 
essay in this volume. 

9 PhE-46.01, to Ferdinand, King of Sicily: “Lacedaemon inter respublicas omnis bene prae- 
clareque moratas visa mihi est principatum tenuisse." 

10  SeeFilelfo's On Exile, Book 3, passim, and the study of Cao 1997. See further on Filelfo's 
attitude to "political poverty," below. 
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should be indifferent to wealth had something to do with neutralizing his own 
(undeserved) reputation for avarice.” In any case, the proper use of wealth and 
the defense of voluntary poverty were to become major themes in his moral 
writings. His worry about the influence of money on political life inevitably 
brought him back to the Spartans as the prime example of an ancient people 
whose military cohesiveness and longevity of institutions he considered to be 
tightly linked to their rejection of personal wealth. Filelfo’s fascination with 
the Spartans is shown by their frequent appearance in his correspondence 
down to the very end of his life, and by his ongoing commitment to making 
Spartan sources available in Latin. 

There is no doubt that it was the wider humanist project of translating 
Greek sources into Latin that brought Sparta — or at least the legends of Sparta 
that were known in antiquity!” — back to prominence in the historical memory 
of the West, into its active memory as it were. Before the fifteenth century, the 
sources of information about Sparta available in Latin were few. Spartan his- 
tory and institutions were known primarily from the second and third books 
of Aristotle's Politics, translated by William of Moerbeke in the late thirteenth 
century, and from scattered remarks in various writings of Cicero, Seneca, 
Justinus’ epitome of Pompeius Trogus, and Valerius Maximus. Gross anach- 
ronisms abounded.!3 The fifteenth-century humanists changed this situation 
dramatically. They introduced a whole library of new Greek sources in trans- 
lation, which collectively brought about a spectacular increase in available 
source materials concerning the Peloponnesian city-state. The new narra- 
tive sources that dealt extensively with Spartan history included Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon's Hellenica and Diodorus Siculus 1-15. An important 
treatment of the Spartan constitution was to be found in Book 6 of Polybius, 
which (as I have shown elsewhere) was known to at least one humanist, Cyriac 


11 Robin1983, especially 204—212. 

12 For an assessment of the reliability or otherwise of ancient sources on Sparta see 
Tigerstedt 1965 and Ollier 1973 (but this is a constant concern in the scholarly literature of 
the last half century). 

13 Macgregor Morris 2012 gives a good sense of what little could be known in the late medi- 
eval period before the translation movement of the fifteenth century. 

14 Herodotus and Thucydides were both translated by Lorenzo Valla; Xenophon's Hellenica 
was epitomated by Bruni under the title Commentaria rerum Graecarum (1439), but not 
properly translated until Willibald Pirckheimer did so in the early sixteenth century. See 
CTC 7, at 80 (David Marsh) and Hankins 2007. Diodorus Siculus 10-14 was first translated 
by Iacopo da San Cassiano (a translation falsely attributed to George of Trebizond) for 
Nicholas V in 1453, but was never printed; see Monfasani 1976, at 105, n. 152. 
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of Ancona, by the mid-fifteenth century.!5 In addition there were the four 
important biographical essays of Spartan leaders in Plutarch’s Parallel Lives: 
— Lycurgus, first translated by Filelfo in 143015; 


Lysander, first translated by Guarino Veronese in 1435; 


the joint biography of Agis and Cleomenes, 1458, first translated by Alamanno 
Rinuccini, and 

— Agesilaus, 1462, also translated by Rinuccini.!” 

Xenophon's Spartan writings, the Agesilaus and the Constitution of the 
Spartans, were turned into Latin by Filelfo in 1430 and were packaged with 
his translations of Plutarch’s parallel lives of Lycurgus and Numa, as stated 
above, for presentation to Niccolo Albergati. There was also a great deal 
of Spartan material in Plutarch’s Moralia, especially in the various collec- 
tions of apophthegmata and the Instituta Laconica. Filelfo translated the first 
of these, the Apophthegmata ad Traianum, in 1437 and the Apophthegmata 
Laconica in 1454; he also knew well and quoted a third important collection, 
the Sayings of the Spartan Women.!3 All of Filelfo's translations were extremely 
popular, both in manuscript and print forms, down to the second half of the 
sixteenth century. Plato’s Laws, translated by George of Trebizond in 1451/53 
and later by Marsilio Ficino in 1484, contains extensive discussions of the 
Spartan constitution and Spartan customs.?? The Greek orators, especially 
Demosthenes, often touch on Spartan history and customs, and these too were 
translated by Italian humanists, beginning with Leonardo Bruni’s versions in 
the first decade of the Quattrocento.?! The small body of poetry written by 
Spartans, chiefly Aleman and Tyrtaeus, began to be excerpted in fifteenth cen- 
tury manuscripts; and many new details were provided by geographical writers 


15 Hankins 2016. 

16 On the date see Pade 2007, at 260-263, and De Keyser in Filelfo 2012, xvI—xvI1. It is likely 
that Filelfo presented the dedication to Albergati during the latter’s visit to Florence in 
17-30 January 1430, which was also the occasion on which Bruni presented to the prelate 
his Vita Aristotelis; see Hankins 2007, at 18, n. 5. 

17 Pade 2007. 

18 On the “Spartan tetralogy” of 1430 and Filelfo's other translations of Spartan sources see 
Filelfo 2012. Filelfo mentions the translations in PhE-02.18, 02.84, 04.18, 05.37, 11.49, 30.02, 
34.06, 42.29, 43.01, 47.01. On the patriotism of Spartan women see On Exile, 2.70 (Filelfo 
2013, 231) and book 4 of De morali disciplina (Filelfo 1552, 68-69). 

19 The numerous manuscripts and editions of Filelfo’s Xenophon translations are listed 
in crc 7 (David Marsh); for the popularity of Filelfo’s translations in print, see Cortesi 
2008. The timocratic regime in Plato’s Republic 8 is sometimes thought to be modelled on 
Sparta, but I know of no Italian Renaissance humanist who made this connection. 

20 Hankins 1990, vol. 1, 180-192 and 300-318. 

21  OnBruni' translations of Demosthenes see Hankins 2002. 
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like Strabo, translated by Guarino, and Pausanias.?2 So it can be said that by the 
end of the fifteenth century the West possessed in Latin the principal literary 
sources that are known to historians of Sparta today. One humanist, Cyriac of 
Ancona, even began to explore some of the inscriptional sources for Sparta on 
visits to its ruins.?? 

As the materials on Spartan history began to be recovered, certain pat- 
terns emerged in the way the humanists made use of this new information; 
certain commonplaces were hammered out that became standard exempla in 
humanist moral and political thought. Some of these amounted to little more 
than restatements of ancient commonplaces about the Spartans, while others 
betrayed the new emphases and concerns of what may be called the humanist 
politics of virtue.24 

The Spartan sources, first of all, provided new material for humanist 
constitutional debates. What is the best regime? Is it monarchical or non- 
monarchical, or should the best regime have a more limited monarchical 
element? Which is better: the rule of the best men or of a virtuous popular 
regime? Should the power of the prince be restrained by constitutional means, 
or should a virtuous prince be allowed the power to rule unencumbered by 
human laws and unchecked by the power of councils and magistrates??5 
Should a constitution be designed for long-term stability or to enable the 
acquisition of empire?26 The Spartan sources, as Filelfo understood them, 
decisively supported the argument for limited monarchical power, for the rule 
of the best, and for the strict control of wealthy and powerful men by laws, 
magistrates and good customs. More broadly, they provided an authoritative 
precedent for thinkers with statist inclinations, most famously Thomas More, 


22 For Pausanias and Strabo, see CTC 2, 215-220, and 225-233, respectively; on the Spartan 
poetry in the Greek anthology, see Hutton 1935. Filelfo quotes Tyrtaeus in De morali dis- 
ciplina (Filelfo 1552, 69, 70), remarking that Spartan poetry was morally sound and could 
not come into the class of poets condemned by Plato. 

23 Cyriac 2003, 299-305, 329-337 (Diary v.1-11, 55-65). 

24 Hankins 2014, 98-109, and Hankins forthcoming 2. 

25 It may be noted that, as early as 1404, Leonardo Bruni compared the Parte Guelfa to the 
ephors of Sparta; see his Laudatio Florentine urbis (Bruni 2000, 33): “Quod igitur Rome 
censores, Athenis Areopagite, Lacedemonie ephori, hoc sunt in florentina civitate 
Guelforum duces, id est ex his civibus qui bene de re publica sentiunt, primari viri electi 
ad rem publicam tuendam" In general, however, as Rawson (1969, 137-138) notes, Bruni 
preferred to compare Florence with Rome or Athens. By contrast Francesco Patrizi saw 
the ephors as similar to the tribuni plebis of the Roman republic in his De regno et regis 
institutione 1.3. 

26 The question is raised in Polybius 6.10 and 6.50. 
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who emphasized the claims of the collective over the individual and the sub- 
ordination of private interests to the common good. 

The new exposure to Spartan sources was disruptive of the status quo in sev- 
eral ways. When it came to constitutional theory, for example, even Aristotle 
had found it hard to classify the Spartan regime and fit it to his procrustean 
analytical bed of six constitutions.27 New data about Spartan institutions thus 
led to deeper reflection on the question of what a republic was. As I have shown 
elsewhere, the concept of a republic in the Renaissance was not necessarily 
attached to a particular type of regime, and could embrace monarchical as 
well as non-monarchical forms of government. The discursive practice of asso- 
ciating the word respublica with non-monarchical government only begins 
in the middle decades of the Quattrocento, helped along mightily by Bruni’s 
translation of Aristotle's Politics, where the word politeia, in Aristotles more 
limited sense of “virtuous popular regime” (as contrasted with the corrupt 
popular regime, democracy) is translated as respublica. In fact the essential 
thing about a true republic for humanist writers on politics was its commit- 
ment to virtuous rule, preferably inspired by examples from classical antiquity. 
In humanist sources respublica often implies little more than “good govern- 
ment” as opposed to tyranny.?8 

This broader or moral conception of the republic found new sustenance in 
the freshly translated sources illustrating what humanists commonly called, 
following Xenophon, the respublica Lacedaemoniorum. The presentation of 
Sparta in ancient texts also emphasized virtue and the rule of the best as the 
marks of a respublica, but Spartan virtues sprang from mores and institutions 
differing sharply from those of Rome. Since the Spartans had two kings who 
played a powerful but limited role in their regime, it was easy for humanists 
to assimilate Sparta to contemporary republics with a monarchical element, 
like Venice and Genoa? The humanists in general disagreed about the 
extent to which the prince should be restrained by law, but they all agreed, 
even the absolutist thinkers, that he needed to be restrained by God — he had 
to be pious — and he needed humanist educators and advisers by his side. 
Agesilaus I1 — the humanists' favorite Spartan — gave powerful support to 


27 Aristotle’s discussion of Spartan kingship is in Politics 3.14.3-5, 1085a. On other classifica- 
tions of constitutions in the Politics, aside from the famous six-fold analysis in Book 3, see 
Hansen 2013. 

28 Hankins 2010. On Quattrocento views of democracy see Hankins 2016. 

29 For instance, writing to the Venetian patrician Federico Corner, Filelfo writes, "Eum 
enim dignitatis locum dux apud vos tenet quem apud Lacaedemonios rex solebat"; see 
PhE-03.19. Cyriac of Ancona also regards Venice as having preserved into modern times 
the aristocratic constitution of the Spartans; see Cyriac 2015, at 297. 
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both presumptions, especially as represented by his own humanist advisor, 
Xenophon, for whom he was both the ideal king and the ideal citizen of a 
republic. 

In Xenophon's Agesilaus the humanists had their finest model of a great 
general whose successes never threatened the republic? In other words, 
he was everything that the great Roman dictators, generals and triumvirs of 
the first century BCE were not — men like Marius and Sulla, Pompey, Mark 
Antony and Caesar, whose overwhelming power as military leaders was always 
threatening to turn them into tyrants, tempting them beyond the limits of con- 
stitutional government. The works of Cicero, canonical for humanists, were 
full of anxiety about how to restrain the power of such overmighty citizens, 
and this worry was also a central theme in humanist thought. Agesilaus the 
Spartan provided the perfect counter-example. Xenophon emphasizes that it 
was Agesilaus’ brilliant military leadership and resourcefulness that brought 
large portions of Asia Minor under his control; and his clemency in victory and 
wise governance that made his rule likely to endure. Xenophon even suggests 
that the Spartan general might well have overcome the Great King of Persia 
himself had he been allowed to continue his victorious career. He could have 
set himself up as a kind of Alexander the Great and conquered Asia a century 
before the celebrated Macedonian. But instead, at the very peak of his success, 
at the moment when he was on the verge of establishing personal hegemony 
over Asia Minor, the richest part of the world at that time, he received a sum- 
mons from Sparta's ephors to return to Greece and defend the homeland. 


His conduct at this juncture also merits unstinted admiration. Though 
ruler of countless cities on the mainland, and master of islands — for the 
state had now added the fleet to his command - becoming daily more 
famous and more powerful; placed in a position to make what use he 
would of his many opportunities; and designing and expecting to crown 
his achievements by dissolving the empire that had attacked Greece in 
the past: he suppressed all thought of these things, and as soon as he 
received a request from the home government to come to the aid of his 
fatherland, he obeyed the call of the state, just as though he were stand- 
ing in the Ephors’ palace alone before the Five, thus showing clearly that 


30 The humanists generally followed Aristotle, Pol 3.9.2 1285a, in understanding the chief 
function of Sparta’s kings to be military leadership; the life of Agesilaus reinforced that 
impression. For a modern view see Cartledge 2001, 55-67. Plutarch’s presentation of 
Agesilaus’ behavior was more equivocal than Xenophon’s, but the humanists, as ever in 
search of examples of ancient virtue, preferred the latter's panegyrical version of the great 
commander's life. 
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he would not take the whole earth in exchange for his fatherland, nor 
new-found friends for old, and that he scorned to choose base and secure 
gains rather than that which was right and honourable, even though it 
was dangerous.?! 


Unlike Julius Caesar, who returning from his conquests in Gaul defied the 
Senate and laws of Rome, and invaded his own country, Agesilaus returned 
home from his far greater conquests in Asia without hesitation, in willing com- 
pliance with the laws of Sparta, and in obedience to its appointed magistrates.?? 
Bringing his troops back across the Hellespont, he defeated the Athenians in 
the decisive battle of Coronea in 394 BCE and saved his country.?? 

What this example signified to Filelfo and other humanists was that 
the Spartans had a uniquely social and civic form of virtue where personal 
excellence was always subordinated to the needs of the state. Merely private 
virtue was trivial and meaningless; all virtue had to have a civic dimension. 
Broadly speaking the humanists, including Filelfo, embraced the observation 
of Xenophon that the character of the state reflects the character of its lead- 
ers; that, indeed, was a key assumption in their schemes for political reform.34 
In the preface to his translation of The Spartan Republic, Filelfo writes that 
through his institutions Lycurgus caused the citizens of his city-state to acquire 
his own virtues.35 The institutions of Sparta in turn produced a series of fine 
leaders who set an example of good citizenship. That was why the city of 
Sparta needed no walls, because “men, not walls, make a city.” (This was among 
the most famous humanist commonplaces.36) The great Spartan leaders lived 
as ordinary citizens, sharing the same food, clothing, and responsibilities as 
the rest when not ruling; in other words, they possessed the moral disposition, 
indispensable in republics, of knowing how to rule and be ruled in turn, and 


31 Xenophon, Agesilaus 36 (Loeb translation). 

32 For humanist criticisms of the actions of Julius Caesar, and attempts to defend them, see 
Hankins forthcoming 2, chapter 4.5. 

33 See the summary of Agesilaus’ career in PhE-47.01. 

34 See Hankins 2014 and Hankins forthcoming 2. 

35 Filelfo 2012, 4: “Perpulchrum est, mediusfidius, vitam honestam vivere, sed longe et pul- 
chrius et divinius posse alios suae virtutis suaeque praestantiae quamsimillimos reddere. 
[...] Huiusmodi vero fuisse Lycurgum legimus, qui non modo sese ad probitatem, ad 
decus, ad gloriam compararit, quinetiam omnem curam, studium, industriam accom- 
modarit ut talis redderet cives suos qualem per id temporis totus prope terrarum orbis 
eum esse opinabatur. Ergo in legibus ferendis civitatem condidit, rempublicam statuit, 
imperium illud stabilivit quod et barbari formidarent et omnis Graecia vereretur.’ 

36 The ultimate source is the speech of Nicias in Thucydides 8.77, though there are numer- 
ous intermediate sources as well. 
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not seeking more than their just share. According to Filelfo, this was the secret 
of Spartans’ success.37 They did not use their power to amass greater wealth 
than other citizens, nor did they claim unconstitutional authority, whatever 
their achievements and virtues. They put the good of the state before that 
of their families, an attitude most famously attested in the steely maxims 
attributed to Spartan women. Here is one: "AMn rpocavadidodra TH modi THY 
donida xai TAPAKEAELOLEVY, TEXVOV, EQ, H TAV Ñ Ertl Tac. (“Another, as she handed 
her son his shield, exhorted him, saying, ‘Either this or upon this.")?8 

In Sparta, the rule of law, backed by the divine authority of Lycurgus, was 
absolute.?? Agesilaus, again, was here the ideal (and idealized) model of loyal 
deference to the laws, but the life of Lycurgus too supplied some key anecdotes.^? 


37 PhE-47.01: “Itaque rex Agesilaus, cum magna ex parte Asiam subiugasset parumque dees- 
set quin regem Persarum omnino submitteret, ab ephoris revocatus in patriam, non est 
ausus adversari, oportere inquiens bonum principem legibus parere. Cumque domum 
revertisset, Xenophonta, illum Socraticum illustrem philosophum et probatum, quo 
familiariter et domestice uteretur, honestissimis praemiis propositis curavit publice 
accersendum ad pueros Lacedaemone educandos, et ea instituendos pristina disciplina, 
quam caeterarum iudicabat esse pulcherrimam: tum imperare, tum imperium pati." See 
also PhE-33.25, which describes how Agesilaus summoned the wise Xenophon to educate 
the youth of Sparta “et ea institueret disciplina, quae caeterarum est pulcherrima: tum 
imperare, tum imperium pati." On the divine inspiration of Lycurgus’ laws: PhE-08.08. On 
civil behavior and rejecting partisanship: PhE-40.05. 

38 Lacaenarum Apophthegmata (Moralia 241), no. 16 (Loeb edition, 3: 464). Note that Plato, 
too, in the Laws says that children belong more to the state than to their parents (836a). 

39  PhE-47.01. 

40  PhE-48.01 discusses how Lycurgus willingly gave up power in favor of the legitimate heir, 
even though the latter was a baby: "Lycurgus, Eunomi regis frater, laudatur non medio- 
criter a viris sapientibus et praeclaris, quod iustissimum sese moderatissimumque prae- 
stiterit in Charilaum, eius quem dixi Eunomi filium, quoniam regnum Lacedaemoniorum, 
quod non iniuria suscepisset, eidem Charilao sponte ultroque restituerit. Cum rex enim 
Eunomus excessisset e vivis, nec pateret uxorem quam reliquerat moriens plenam esse, 
Lycurgus pro iure patrio successit in regnum. Sed ubi non multo post ab ea muliere clam 
certior factus extitisset se gravidam esse, caeterum, si per matrimonium nubere sibi vel- 
let, quamprimum fore ut hausto veneficio foetum perderet, illam vir innocentissimus 
execratus data spe futuri coniugii hortatur ut omni eiusmodi veneficio abstineret, quippe 
quod non minus ipsi matri quam foetui afferre posset interitum; se autem perdendi 
infantis rationem habiturum, cum primum emersisset in lucem. Itaque adhibuit curam 
diligentissimam nequid impia mulier per insidias perpetraret. Sed ubi natus est infans, 
eum Lycurgus continuo laetus ac hilaris manibus extulit, ad populumque in concione 
conversus, “Ecce, inquit, o Spartiatae, rex vobis est natus!" Ex quo ipso die, regia deposita 
maiestate, infantis nomine, quem ob suam populique laeticiam Charilaum appellavit, ut 
tutor ad legitimam illius aetatem usque Lacedaemoniorum regnum et iuste administravit 
et pie.’ The anecdote is based on Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus 3.1-4, but is reported also in 
Justin 3.2. Macgregor Morris 2012, 23-24, shows how this anecdote was appropriated by 
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The humanists, like most political thinkers before the twentieth century, 
understood that the reason for the extraordinarily successful republican 
regime of the Spartans — its longevity, its military strength, and its ability to 
restrain the ambitions of great men - lay in the institutions, laws and mores 
put in place by her great legislator, Lycurgus. But they did not necessarily see 
what some modern readers might see when they look at Lycurgus' legisla- 
tion. We might see a legislator who prevented noble rivalry by insisting on a 
rough equality of landed property; who had decentered the family's role in the 
education of youth in favor of the community; who had inspired the unusual 
gender regime of the Spartans, including polyandry and wife-sharing, that 
also gave women greater economic power and accorded them more dignity 
in the common task of strengthening the state. Women in the Lycurgan state 
have been seen by some modern scholars as partners in civic virtue and not 
mere servants of a paterfamilias.*! The Spartans were also hopeless philis- 
tines, militantly anti-intellectual and anti-philosophical, and their celebrated 
“laconic” speech stood in marked contrast to the Athenians’ cultivation of the 
arts of eloquence. The Spartan army had difficulty holding territory outside 
the Peloponnese owing to its small numbers and the dangers of insurrection 
at home among the helots; hence the Spartans' reluctance to involve them- 
selves in imperial projects. Quattrocento humanists did not necessarily take all 
that in, or want to. The aspects of Sparta less convenient for the humanist proj- 
ect were ignored or suppressed.42 Their system of ritual pederasty, for example, 
could hardly commend itself to humanist moral thinkers. The gender regime 
of the Spartans, though it certainly piqued interest, was also difficult to adopt 
as a model, given contemporary mores; more commonly, as in Filelfo's case, 
the sources relating to Spartan women entered their commonplace books 


Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, to justify his own claim to the regency on behalf of the 
young Henry v1. 

41 For modern disagreements about the position of women in Sparta see Cartledge 2001, 
106—126. Rawson 1969, 135-136, discusses Renaissance responses to Spartan women. 

42 Filelfo mentions equality as a Spartan virtue but it is morum aequalitas, everyone follow- 
ing the same customs. Spartans were equal because they did not seek wealth and culti- 
vated frugality (PhE-07.37; see also PhE-04.02). Lycurgus' land equalization scheme, a kind 
of distributism, is faithfully reported in Filelfo's translations, to be sure, but Filelfo does 
not comment on it in his own works. Contrast the positive treatment of this Lycurgan in- 
stitution in the medieval Liber de vita et moribus philosophorum, discussed by Macgregor 
Morris 2012, 8. Aristotle, whom Filelfo follows in many matters of public morality, crit- 
icized the effectiveness of Lycurgus' land legislation as a mode of securing equality in 
Politics 2.91316, 1270a. For a modern interpretation of Spartan ideas about equality see 
Cartledge 2001, 68-75. In general the position of humanist ‘virtue politics’ is that human 
beings are equal in the capacity for virtue; see Hankins forthcoming 2. 
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under the headings of the praise of marriage and the drawbacks of celibacy.43 
It is only in Thomas More's Utopia that we see, implicitly, a deeper understand- 
ing of how Spartan culture worked as a system to elevate public over private 
ends. More of this later. 

A number of humanists were enthusiastic about the Spartans’ military vir- 
tue, seeing a parallel to Roman patriotism in Herodotus’ account (Book 7) of 
how the Spartans were willing to die for the state. Filelfo shared in the gen- 
eral admiration, but he also understood the difference between militarism and 
imperialism. The Spartans were a military people, undeniably, yet their mili- 
tarism was motivated by the desire to display virtue and not by the desire for 
foreign conquest.^* This accorded well with Aristotle's ideal of a state that did 
not seek conquest outside its borders and did not allow the passion for honor 
to drive the state into imperialistic adventures.45 The self-sacrifice of Leonidas 
at Thermopylae - for Greece and not just Sparta — was the ultimate example 
of this defensive, but truly patriotic virtue.^9 The Spartans were defensive cul- 
turally too: they kept foreigners out and tried to prevent their influence from 
demoralizing their own carefully regimented citizenry.^? This meant that they 
were anti-cosmopolitan in one sense of that word; yet Spartan secrecy and 
isolation could be defended on the grounds that it created a valuable reserve 
of military virtue for all of Greece - the civilized world as the Hellenes saw 
it — and helped the country defend itself against barbarism. Uncorrupted by 
the soft customs found in the rest of Greece, they stood ready to act as a bul- 
wark for their country when it was threatened by barbarian invaders. 


43  PhE-:151 and 28.34. 

44  PhE46.05, 22.23 and 23.01. 

45 Aristotle, Politics 1.8—11, 1256a—1259a. Francesco Patrizi of Siena, however, the voice of hu- 
manist conventional wisdom, emphasizes (De institutione reipublicae 6.5) how Lycurgan 
institutions both preserved and augmented Spartan power; see the passage quoted below, 
note 60. 

46 PhE-9.13 (dated August 1463). Filelfo quotes the example of Leonidas at Thermopylae 
in the context of a letter encouraging the Venetians to take up the crusade against 
Mehmet 11; he uses Thermopylae to show that Western virtue can defeat mollis ignavaque 
barbaria, assimilating the ancient Persians to the Turks. See also Filelfo's De morali 
disciplina, 68 (Book 4), which quotes Leonidas as saying that virtue can always overcome 
sheer numbers. "Leonidas understood that every danger is to be borne for the liberty of 
one's country, and that death should be considered most lovely by which public salva- 
tion is compassed through the deaths of a few men.” Filelfo's knowledge of the battle of 
Thermopylae seems to come directly from Herodotus; see PhE-22.23 and 23.01. 

47 . PhE-33.25. On the nativism of the Spartans see PhE-46.01. The nativist position in general 
found strong support in Plato's Laws. On the issue of nativism versus cosmopolitanism 
generally in Renaissance humanism, see Hankins 2015. 
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Filelfo and other humanists also brought the Spartans into their analysis of 
the causes of the corruption and fall of republics. The fall of Spartan virtue pre- 
sented a parallel to the Sallustian and Tacitean account of Roman republican 
corruption in the century before the common era. Filelfo and other humanists 
laid the responsibility for Sparta’s decline squarely with her navarch (or admi- 
ral) Lysander.48 Lysander's rule was turned into a warning, even a morality tale, 
about four major causes of corruption: (a) departing from law and ancestral 
custom; (b) the corrupting effects of wealth; (c) the tendency of wealth to 
produce faction; (d) the tendency of trade to corrupt mores via contact with 
foreigners. Nevertheless, the superiority of Spartan virtue, its uniquely social 
and civic quality, guaranteed that Lacedaemonia lasted longer than the poli- 
ties of more selfish and greedy peoples like the Athenians and Carthaginians.*9 
The Spartans’ lack of interest in empire and dominating other peoples also 
helped prevent corruption. Thus for Filelfo and other humanist writers of the 
fifteenth century, Sparta had already become the archetypal “republic for pres- 
ervation,” contrasted with the “republic for expansion" in Machiavelli’s famous 
analysis.5° 

Filelfo was particularly fascinated by the Spartans’ refusal to enrich them- 
selves through military conquest, a disposition they shared with the virtuous 
Romans of the Middle Republic like the plebeian hero Manius Curius Dentatus. 
The latter was the famous Roman general who, when offered a great weight in 
gold by the defeated Samnites, replied that he did not believe it was glorious 
to possess gold, but to command those who possessed gold.5! This attitude is 
sometimes called “political poverty,’ meaning a conscious policy of keeping 
private citizens poor in order to make them identify more fully with the aims 
of the state.52 In Sparta (Filelfo believed) this took the form of prohibiting the 
military elite from engaging in trade and making mercantile exchange diffi- 
cult by removing gold and silver from the city and adopting an iron coinage.53 


48 On Lysander and Spartan decline: PhE-16.05, 32.23, 33.25, 46.01, 47.01; De morali disciplina, 
55 (Book 4), explicitly draws the parallel between Roman and Spartan decline. Xenophon, 
Lac. 14, registers the fact of Spartan moral decline since Lycurgus' day, but blames uncon- 
trolled ambition outstripping virtue: xoi Hv pév öte éreueAo0vro, önwç diEtot elev Myetodar: vOv 
DE TOAD Xov Tpaypatevovtar, Snw¢ dpEovaw 7) örws d&tot tovtov Écovtau. 

49  PhE416.05: "Una Lacedaemoniorum respublica fuit diuturnior; qui dum Lycurgi legibus 
parent, dum laudi student, dum externis omnibus commodis quod decorum est antepo- 
nunt, in quingentesimum usque annum in universa Graecia illustres triumphantesque 
claruerunt." 

50 Machiavelli, Discorsi1.5-6, based on Polybius 6.10. 

51 Cicero, De senectute 16.55. 

52 See Baron1988. 

53 PheE:25.07. 
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Contempt for private property was further inculcated in boys by encouraging 
them to practice theft as a kind of military exercise.54 Spartan political pov- 
erty formed a contrast with the attitude of Florentine humanists such as Bruni, 
Poggio and Matteo Palmieri, who held that numerous rich clans with their pal- 
aces and villas, those “barns of money,” as Poggio called them, were useful to 
the state as providing the sinews of war — an argument particularly compelling 
in an age of mercenary warfare.5® Filelfo's own position was more complex. 
Though he admired Spartan (and early Roman) frugality in principle, when 
advising princes and merchants or discussing the matter on a more philosoph- 
ical plane, he made careful distinctions. Riches are highly necessary to princes 
“as they are the sinews of war and the ornaments of peace.”56 Merchants who 
acquired their wealth licitly and used it well for public purposes, like Vitaliano 
Borromeo, the dedicatee of De exilio, are to be admired; but those who acquired 
wealth by illicit means and put their own interests above those of the state, like 
Cosimo de’ Medici, rotted the moral fiber of the republic and would bring it to 
destruction.5” 

Filelfo’s position is a moderate one in the wider Quattrocento debate on the 
uses of wealth.58 At the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, a more 
radical form of Laconism was invented by Thomas More and through him 
entered the bloodstream of Western Utopian thought. It is well known that 
Lycurgus’ Sparta was one of the chief elements in More’s imaginative creation 
of an ideal society — and More's understanding of Sparta was surely formed, 
at least in part, by reading Filelfo's translations of Plutarch and Xenophon.59 
More's Utopia presented a society founded by a primitive legislator, Utopus, 
wherein the normal motives of human action in most societies — wealth, fam- 
ily status, empire, the hunger for domination — were stilled, and replaced by 
new, better motives which led individuals to subordinate themselves to the 
common good. The parallels between the institutions laid down by Lycurgus 
and by Utopus are striking. Through wise laws and customs Lycurgus too was 
able to strengthen, to a far higher degree than in normal societies, common 
social bonds and loyalty to the state. Loyalty to the collective was enabled by 
customs inhibiting the desire and ability to seek wealth and by privileging 


54 Noted in PhE-26.01; De morali disciplina, 70 (Book 4). 

55 The issue is discussed in Hankins forthcoming 1. 

56 PhE:39.01. 

57 See On Exile, Book 3, passim, a view put ironically in the mouth of Leonardo Bruni, whose 
own position on the wealth debate was quite different (see Baron 1988, at 226-257). 
Book 3 of On Exile contains Filelfo’s most extensive discussion of the moral uses of wealth. 

58 Jurdjevic 2001. 

59 Africa 1970. 
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agriculture above crafts and trade. Egalitarian customs and even an egalitarian 
distribution of wealth were secured both by law and by the example of great 
men like Lycurgus himself and the other great Spartan kings. Spartan custom 
emphasized toughness, unadorned speech, frugality, voluntary poverty — all to 
prevent the possibility that money could control the Spartans, as it did other 
nations. Lycurgan laws and customs brought about a higher, more virtuous and 
more unified society. 

Hence the history of Sparta - or what the humanists believed to be its 
history — showed that human beings did not have to settle for the corruptions 
of ordinary societies, for civic leaders ruled only by their passions and appe- 
tites. As Francesco Patrizi wrote in that canonical text of humanist political 
theory, the De institutione reipublicae (1465/71), Plato was wrong to say that all 
constitutions inevitably decline owing to the ineradicable moral weakness of 
humanity. Plato is wrong to be so pessimistic, says Patrizi, because 


if it can somehow be brought about that citizens act well in perpetuity, 
follow what is honorable and flee what is shameful, then the republic 
will be perpetual, provided its leaders (principes) strengthen the unsta- 
ble people in such a way that they so emend and correct by their own 
self-control (continentia) a city infected by the vicious desires of the 
people - virtue being what can keep a constitution stable and lasting — 
and [provided that] the possession of good morals and the best principles 
of government by those in charge of the people's business (rem populi) 
not only preserves but marvelously augments its status and power. This 
is a state which the same Xenophon shows by example when he writes 
of the Spartan republic. For he says that Sparta, despite its small popula- 
tion, had nevertheless grown in resources, power, population, status and 
empire in a short time, which aroused in him no small admiration. But 
when he contemplated Lycurgus' laws and holy institutions, he ceased to 
marvel.60 


60  Deinstitutione reipublicae 6.5, cited from Patrizi 1534, fo. LXxv1v: “Nam si qua ratione fieri 
potest, ut cives perpetuo bene agant, sequantur honesta, fugiant autem turpia, perpetua 
erit respublica, dummodo principes labantem populum firment ut eorum cupiditatibus 
a vitiis tota civitas inficitur sic emendatur et corrigitur continentia, virtutem siquidem 
est quae civilem societatem stabilem ac diuturnam praestare potest, et optimi mores 
optimaeque constitutiones eorum, qui praesunt rem populi, non modo conservant, 
verum dignitatem ac imperium mirum in modum augent, quod quidem exemplo idem 
Xenophon ostendit, cum de Lacedaemoniorum republica scribit. Dicit namque Sparten, 
quae civium frequentiam habebat exiguam, eam tamen parvo tempore opibus poten- 
tia, multitudine, dignitate, et imperium plurimum crevisse, quae res eum in admiratio- 
nem non mediocrem adducebat.” Patrizi's selective reading of Xenophon to support the 
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Human nature was plastic enough that properly designed institutions could 
enlarge its capacity for moral behavior. Sparta was proof of that. There had 
existed once upon a time, in the glorious world of classical antiquity — the 
humanists’ sourcebook for the reform of the modern world — social and politi- 
cal structures that could enable the dominance of reason and the common 
good. It was in this way that the Spartans provided intellectual resources and 
historical precedents for the emergence of the tradition of Utopian socialism 
that has played so important a role, if not always a benign one, in the political 
traditions of the modern West.9! 


possibility of a polity's avoiding corruption is all the more remarkable in that Xenophon 
says precisely the opposite at Lac. 14. Perhaps Patrizi is inferring the permanence of 
the Spartan state from the longevity of its kingship, noted in Xenophon, Agesilaus 5. 
On the canonical status of Patrizi’s work and its companion, the De regno et regis institu- 
tione (1481/84), see Hankins, forthcoming 2. 

61 For Rousseau’s view of Sparta, for whom Sparta was "something of a utopia" see Cartledge 
2006, 43-44. 


Filelfo and the Writing of History 


Gary Ianziti 


Francesco Filelfo does not at first glance appear to be a promising subject for 
a study of humanist historiography. To begin with, he published no narra- 
tive histories during his lifetime, and what little he produced has either been 
lost or remains fragmentary. His most ambitious contribution to the field, his 
Commentarii de vita et rebus gestis Frederici Comitis Urbinatis, lapsed shortly 
after it was begun, apparently due to a lack of interest on behalf of its pro- 
spective patron, the ruler of Urbino Federico da Montefeltro. On the other 
hand, Filelfo was an admirer of the leading humanist historians of his day, 
specifically Leonardo Bruni and Biondo Flavio. In the inaugural address 
to the popular course he taught in Florence in 1429 for example, he praised 
history along with poetry and oratory as a key component of the humanist 
educational program. His list of canonical historians on this occasion was pre- 
dictable enough: it began with the ancient Greeks Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon, before moving on to the Romans, Sallust and Livy. But there was 
also a surprise in store, for Filelfo capped off the list with the name of Leonardo 
Bruni, characterizing him as “a man overflowing with exquisite genius, dis- 
tinguished by his learning, his wealth of knowledge, and his inexhaustible 
eloquence.”! As so often with Filelfo, this was a piece of flattery calculated to 
please his patron and protector - in this case Bruni himself, who had just pub- 
lished the first six books of his monumental History of the Florentine People, 
and who happened to be sitting in the audience. Yet by identifying Bruni pri- 
marily as a historian, and by classifying his achievements as being on a par 
with those of the ancients, Filelfo became one of the first to publicly recognize 
Bruni's status as the initiator of the new humanist historiography. Biondo was 
to repeat the same point just a few years later. 

Unlike Biondo however, Filelfo did not join the ranks of those who followed 
Bruni’s example by writing large-scale histories of their own. His failure to pro- 
duce a work of history to rival those of his contemporaries — if failure it is to 
be labeled - may well have been in the first instance a matter of temperament: 


1 Gualdo Rosa 1986, 307: “Quid autem, ut ad nostros veniam, de Crispo Sallustio? quid de Livio? 
quid de hoc ipso nostro Leonardo Aretino, viro et felicitate ingenii, et doctrinae praestantia, 
et rerum ubertate, et sententiarum gravitate et copia longe abundantissimo, dicendum sta- 
tuemus?" For Bruni's presence in the audience, see ibid., 281. Filelfo's esteem for Biondo is on 
display in his correspondence: e.g. in PhE-06.62, 07.52, 09.17 and PhE-26.01. 

2 See Nogara 1927, 115-116; and now Biondo 2008, 3. 
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he was clearly drawn more to composing poetry and oratory, both of which 
genres suited his taste for prioritizing occasional pieces. A volatile and some- 
times cantankerous individual, Filelfo lacked the methodical constancy and 
consistency of a Bruni or a Biondo. He remained restless and unsettled in 
his personal circumstances, even after establishing himself in Milan in 1439. 
External factors too conspired against his undertaking a major historical work. 
Hisinitial patron in Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti (1892-1447), showed no inter- 
est in promoting the composition of serious history: Filippo’s tastes ran rather 
to chivalric romances, with a dash of Roman history of the more compendious 
kind.3 As we shall see however, it is also true that later on, under Francesco 
Sforza and his successors, Filelfo had significant involvement in developing 
a Sforza history. Even though he himself was not destined to be its eventual 
author, he served as a guide and mentor to those who were designated to pur- 
sue such work. Moreover, Filelfo's own unfinished epic poem the Sphortias has 
rightly been described as, among other things, a long and well-documented 
Sforza chronicle in verse.* 

The picture of Filelfo in relation to historical writing is thus an intriguing 
one, and it therefore seems worthwhile to investigate more closely his activi- 
ties in this arena. As already indicated, coverage of the issue cannot really 
begin before the Sforza period. Prior to the Sforza takeover of Milan in 1450, 
Filelfo’s principal activities had been largely deployed within other fields: uni- 
versity teaching in Bologna, Florence, and Siena, then court poetry and oratory 
in Visconti Milan. Such commitments did not of course preclude his com- 
menting, in both poetry and prose, on the dramatic contemporary events of 
his day, whether the Medici putsch that drove him from Florence in 1434, or 
the more radical phases of mob rule that threatened his very survival in Milan 
in 1449.5 The point however, is that these highly personal and indeed idiosyn- 
cratic apercus found adequate expression in his correspondence, as well as in 
the dialogues, poetry and oratory he produced in these early years; they did 
not lead him to attempt anything like a history of his own times. It was only 
with the advent of the Sforza regime in Milan that new circumstances encour- 
aged Filelfo to consider the advisability of engaging in historical composition. 
The reasons why history — and more particularly still contemporary history of 


3 Atleast according to his most reliable biographer: see Decembrio 1925-1935, 328-333. 

4 Bottari 1986, 472-473. 

5 On Filelfo’s vitriolic writings against the Medici, see Errera 1890, 193-227; Ferraù 1986, 370, 
381-384; Fiaschi 2005, 415-437; and now Filelfo 2013. Filelfo’s attacks on the plebeian ele- 
ments that came to dominate the short-lived Ambrosian Republic in Milan (1447-1450) are 
detailed by Albanese 1986, 412-444. For Filelfo's treatment of the republican period in both 
his Odes and his letters, see Robin 1991, 85-101. 
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the kind that was likely to be most congenial to Filelfo’s temperament- became 
a high priority during the post-1450 Sforza era, require some explanation. 

Unlike the Visconti, whose rule over Milan could boast a long and illustrious 
past, the Sforza family had no tangible connections to the Lombard capital. 
The one tenuous tie linking the upstart warlord Francesco Sforza to the city 
was his marriage to Bianca Maria Visconti. She was the sole surviving daughter 
of the last of the Visconti rulers, Filippo Maria, who had died without male 
heirs in August 1447. Although born out of wedlock to her father's favorite 
mistress, she had been duly legitimized.® Filippo Maria took the precaution 
of excluding her from any right to the succession; but it was inevitable that 
her being his only offspring would create an argument for her husband's right 
to rule over the former Visconti dominions. The argument was weak and had 
no binding legal force. Its chief power lay in the emotional appeal it made to 
those who, like Filelfo himself, were nostalgic for the Visconti, especially after 
three years (1447-1450) of instability and civil disorder under the Ambrosian 
Republic. Even more dubious was another argument developed by the Sforza 
entourage to justify its claim to Milan: the forging of a document - the so- 
called donation, or donatio inter vivos — in which the ailing and hard-pressed 
Filippo Maria supposedly named Francesco Sforza as his heir and successor.” 
This document too was clearly meant to tap into the considerable reservoir of 
local pro-Visconti sentiment, as well as to assure a smooth transition of power 
to the Sforza regime. But it proved incapable of convincing the more informed 
sections of public opinion, for it was legally questionable whether the Duchy 
was transferable in this manner. 

Despite their inherent weaknesses in strictly legal terms, Sforza’s marriage 
to Bianca Maria and his claim to be the heir of the Visconti dominions through 
the supposed donation continued to be cited by his adherents as constitut- 
ing a rationale for his seizure of Milan. With the effective installation of the 
Sforza regime in March of 1450 however, new arguments came to the fore. 
Chief among these was the translation of full powers to Francesco Sforza, 
rendered effective by the Milanese popolo in a solemn assembly of 11 March. 
Jane Black has recently explained the intricacies of the document produced 
on this occasion, a document usually referred to as the translatio.? The trans- 
latio, essentially a conferral of the ducal title on Sforza by the Milanese popolo, 
became the mainstay of the regime's claim to exercise legitimate power, and 
represented the strongest legal basis from which it could mount a challenge 


6 As shown by Cognasso 1955, 389. 
7 On the donation, see Cusin 1936a, 54-64. 
8 Black 2009, 84-92. 
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to the counterclaims of the imperial authorities. In the eyes of the latter 
indeed, the translatio was null and void from the start, since the ducal title was 
not the Milanese popolo’s to confer. This privilege belonged exclusively to the 
Holy Roman Emperor, whose agents — including the imperial bureaucrat Enea 
Silvio Piccolomini, the future pope Pius 11 — argued that the last Visconti's 
death without legitimate male heirs meant that the Duchy must now revert to 
imperial control.? 

Such objections notwithstanding, the legitimacy of Sforza rule over Milan 
came to rest largely on the translatio. The arguments listed and developed 
therein to justify the act of conferral of power on Sforza became the core of an 
official doctrine that the regime did its best to publicize. As might be expected, 
these arguments included Sforza's marriage to Bianca Maria, as well as his sup- 
posed status as the designated heir to the Visconti dominions. But they also 
incorporated and elaborated upon a further central point: the conferral of the 
ducal title by the Milanese popolo had been made in recognition of Sforza's 
intrinsic worthiness to accede to supreme power, a worthiness proven count- 
less times in a string of military victories that stretched across several decades. 
Sforza's career in arms in other words, assumed primary importance as a factor 
that could be called into play to justify his right to rule. More specifically still, 
his recent actions, bent as they supposedly were on saving the city from the 
factional strife generated by its ill-fated experiment in self-government, as well 
as from occupation by its enemies (i.e. the Venetians), provided a compelling 
argument in Sforza's favor. Internecine struggle had brought the city of Milan 
to its knees: it would have been an easy prey to foreign aggression had not 
Sforza stepped in at just the right moment to save the day.!° As the translatio 
document explicitly stated, the man the Milanese had now come to call their 
Duke had effectively rescued their city "as if from the jaws of a blazing inferno, 
for he would not allow all the shining glory of Milan to vanish from the face of 
the earth" ("civitatem hanc eripuit velut ex aliquo flagrantissimo incendio, nec 
passus est omnem civitatis huius gloriam interire").! 

That the Sforza regime's claim to Milan ultimately rested on arguments of 
this kind — in effect, on arguments based on Francesco Sforza's capabilities as 
a military leader - lent a particular weight to the value of historical narrative. 


9 Cusin 1936b, 277-369 (at 308-317 for the role played by Enea Silvio Piccolomini). 

10 The translation document, or translatio, of 1 March 1450 is published by Colombo 1905, 
86-91. See especially at 87: "iamque tota patria eo perducta fuerat, propter civium diversa 
studia et privatas usque ad civilia bella discordias, ut nisi mediante matrimonio ill.me 
Blance Marie [...] hic sapientissimus princeps unicus e celo missus ad nos venisset, de 
nostris omnibus rebus privatis et publicis actum erat." 

11 Ibid. 87. 
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Unable to lodge an appeal to tradition, the regime appealed to recent history, 
or rather sought to foster an interpretation of recent history in which the deeds 
of Francesco Sforza — deeds not always of the most straightforward kind - lost 
their deviousness and assumed a heroic character. No longer the self-serving 
and cynical warlord whose career had witnessed an impressive series of 
ups and downs, about-faces, betrayals and counter-betrayals, Sforza now 
emerged as the all-conquering savior of the Milanese, as their deliverer from 
the trials and tribulations of the previous three years. His military record was 
no longer that of just another mercenary captain in search of fame and booty; 
it became a litany of victories selflessly won in an effort to establish peace, 
order and stability not only in Milan but throughout Italy as a whole. 

The work of propaganda in this sense began even before Sforza officially 
assumed the mantle of effective power. One of its first products was the ora- 
tion delivered by the Milanese humanist and Filelfo protégé, Lodrisio Crivelli, 
at Monza on 15 March 1450 during the course of the negotiations between 
Sforza and the Milanese authorities over the conditions under which the new 
Duke and his entourage were to make their official entry into the city. Crivelli’s 
oration rehearses — in the more accessible and palatable form of humanist 
rhetoric — virtually the same points developed in the translatio document: 
Sforza's arrival has put an end to a period of unprecedented civil turmoil in 
Milan; the former warlord has made a successful transition to mild-mannered 
and kind ruler; he has, for example, shown clemency by pardoning his former 
enemies; nevertheless the list of his military victories is endless and thus can- 
not be adequately canvassed within the brief space available to the orator; 
there stands beside him his wife, the mother of his children, Bianca Maria, the 
sole progeny left behind by the beloved former Duke of Milan Filippo Maria 
Visconti.!? 

Shortly afterwards Crivelli composed another work of Sforza propaganda 
entitled the Series triumphi Illustrissimi Francisci Sfortiae Mediolanensium 
Ducis.!8 This was, in effect, a brief description of the negotiations at Monza, 


12 A manuscript copy of Crivelli’s oration is preserved in Milan, Biblioteca Braidense, ms. 
AC.X.32, ff. 3-4. The oration is printed in full, with only minor variants, in Simonetta 
1932-1959, 343-345. For the correlation in content between the oration and the transla- 
tion document, see Ianziti 1988, 35-38. On Crivelli’s on/off relationship with Filelfo, see 
Petrucci 1985, 146—152, as well as De Vincentiis 2002, 57-75. For a biographical update on 
Crivelli, see Leverotti 1992, 154-157. 

13 TheSeriestriumphiis also preserved in Milan, Biblioteca Braidense, ms. AC.X.32, at ff. 5-9. 
For other manuscripts containing both the oration and the Series, see Ianziti 1988, 35-36. 
Of particular interest is Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, ms. Chis. J.V.175, 
ff. 29-39, which shows that Crivelli's two works were being circulated in the Roman curia 
as early as November 1450. 
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followed by a more detailed account of Sforza’s official entry into Milan on 
22 March 1450. The work dwelt most particularly on the elaborate ceremonial 
trappings surrounding the solemn conferral upon Sforza of the ducal title and 
privileges. The message seems clear enough: the purpose of the Series triumphi 
was to broadcast as widely as possible a vivid picture of the legitimate proceed- 
ings that sanctioned Sforza’s newly acquired status as Duke of Milan and heir 
to the Visconti dominions. From the present point of view, the Series trium- 
phi is especially important in that it provides evidence of Filelfo’s involvement 
as a Sforza propagandist even at this early stage. Crivelli, in fact, reproduces 
here an oration delivered by Filelfo during the negotiations conducted by the 
Milanese representatives with Sforza prior to his entry.!4 This oration shows 
clearly the extent to which Filelfo had already internalized the basic fabric 
of the new regime's propaganda message. In a bid to convince Sforza to ride 
through the streets of Milan in the triumphal car the Milanese had prepared 
for his entry into the city, Filelfo stresses the man’s unbroken record of military 
victories, listing the highlights one by one in loose chronological order. First 
comes the young Sforza’s victory over Braccio da Montone at Aquila and then 
the more mature captain’s lifting of the siege of Lucca. Next come the stunning 
victories over Niccolò Piccinino, later followed by those over his son Francesco 
Piccinino. More recently every corner of Lombardy has witnessed some great 
feat of arms performed by Sforza and his men.! Among these Filelfo makes 
special mention of Sforza’s victory over the Venetians at Caravaggio, char- 
acterizing it as “a most famous victory that deserves to be celebrated in all 
the annals” (“clarissima illa victoria cunctisque annalibus memoranda apud 
Caravagium”). Of course, writes Filelfo, lack of space prevents a fuller descrip- 
tion, or even a complete listing of Sforza’s many illustrious deeds in arms (“non 
omnia tam brevi spatio commemoranda"). But the main point is clear: Sforza 
has proven, “on account of the merits accumulated through his many deeds” 
(“pro meritis tantarum a se rerum gestarum”), that he is eminently worthy of 
now rising to assume the lofty honor of becoming Duke of Milan. 


14 Milan, Biblioteca Braidense, ms. AC.X.32, f. 6r-v; see Adam 1974, 212-213. Filelfo later 
provided his own account of the circumstances surrounding the oration in Monza: see 
his Oratio parentalis de Divi Francisci Sphortiae Mediolanensium Ducis felicitate, in Filelfo 
2015, 289 (§38). 

15 Milan, Biblioteca Braidense, ms. AC.X.32, f. 6r; Adam 1974, 212: “qui Bracium nihil non 
armorum fiducia sibi arrogantem apud Aquilam adulescentior adhuc subegerit et capti- 
vum duxerit, qui Lucensium duram obsidionem summa virtute dissolverit, qui Nicolaum 
Piceninum tam clarissimum castrorum ducem, quem tota tremebat Italia, collatis signis 
acerrimo marte profligaverit, qui denuo Franciscum Piceninum eius filium fusis in Piceno 
Braccianis captivum duxerit [...], qui omnia ferme huius Lombardiae loca victoriis suis 
insigniverit.". 
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Crivelli’s version of this oration by Filelfo is, as far as I know, the only one 
we possess. It is presented here in indirect discourse, enclosed within the 
framework of the Series triumphi, and limited by its intentionality. There is 
nevertheless a sense in which Filelfo’s oration transcends the specific occa- 
sion and foreshadows works still to come. I am thinking, in particular, of 
the Sphortias, with its projected (but only half begun and never completed) 
account of the battle of Caravaggio, but also of the lengthy and detailed reca- 
pitulation of Sforza’s career contained in the Oratio parentalis of 1467.16 

Although still tightly enclosed within narrow limits, the oration reproduced 
by Crivelli indicates a vocation in the making: Filelfo is, in effect, offering his 
services as the prospective historian of the deeds of Francesco Sforza. Perhaps 
this is why the stress here falls so heavily on a sort of embryonic historical 
narrative. The telling of the Sforza story is now being made to carry the entire 
burden of the condottiere’s worthiness to transform himself into the ruler of 
Milan. Neither the marriage to Bianca Maria nor the (forged) donatio are even 
mentioned. Everything, in other words, is made to ride on the back of Sforza’s 
deeds. The narrative of his personal history becomes the crux of his claim to 
legitimate rule. 

At this point we can ask a pertinent question: how did Sforza and his 
entourage receive Filelfo's offer, however subtly put, to serve as the regime's 
hired historian? There has long been a persistent feeling that the condottiere- 
turned-prince Francesco Sforza showed little interest in supporting humanist 
letters. Filelfo's correspondence seems to back this up: it is replete with almost 
daily pleas for recognition and monetary compensation in return for what he 
regarded as the valuable literary services he was ever keen to perform. Almost 
as frequent are the guarantees of immediate action, whether given by Duke 
Francesco himself, or by his secretaries. These are then inevitably followed by 
disappointment, renewed complaints and pleas from Filelfo, and a new round 
of promises that are soon revealed to be as empty of substance as the previ- 
ous ones. Filelfo felt both threatened and insulted by these tergiversations: his 
letters made no secret of how shabbily he felt he was being treated by the new 
regime, and in his Odes he delighted in heaping praise on his former master in 


16 On the Sphortias, see Bottari 1986: 459-493; Kallendorf 2007: 17-66; and now De Keyser 
2016, 391-414. The poem was first published in Filelfo 2015, 1-219. The Oratio parentalis 
was delivered by Filelfo on the first anniversary of the death of Francesco Sforza, 9 March 
1467; it is published in a critical edition in Filelfo 2015, 241-297. Adam 1974, 49, calls it 
“probably one of the best orations Filelfo ever produced.” 
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Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti, contrasting his generosity with the miserliness 
of Francesco Sforza.!” 

The view that Filelfo was not receiving due recognition under the post- 
1450 arrangements thus has strong backing in many respects. But there is also 
another side to the story: Filelfo was a master at playing the game of power and 
patronage. As Michel Foucault has written, power is not an object but a rela- 
tionship in which all players hold a stake.!? Filelfo’s power lay in his prestige as 
a humanist, as well as in his ability to broadcast his conditions of employment 
or non-employment across a wide network of influential correspondents and 
readers.!9 His power included the ability to seek more lucrative employment 
elsewhere, even with Sforza’s enemies or rivals, as well as to slander those who 
failed to live up to the standards of munificence that humanists like himself 
regarded as part of a prince’s duty. The point is well illustrated by a letter Filelfo 
wrote to his friend fñigo d'Ávalos on 5 October 1450, several months after 
Sforza's installation as Duke of Milan. Filelfo is here testing the waters with 
one of the most influential figures at the court of King Alfonso of Naples, a 
ruler known for his generous patronage of humanist letters. He wants to sound 
d'Ávalos out in particular regarding the advisability of his undertaking a trip 
to Naples to present his freshly completed Satires personally to the King. “In 
addition,’ he writes, “I would love to receive more information about the great 
deeds performed by Alfonso, for if I ever find the time I might possibly attempt 
to write an account of them."?? The idea that Filelfo might defect to Naples, 
and there obtain what he was lacking in Milan — an adequate stipend — and 
that he might then join the considerable team of humanists already at work on 
the glorification of Alfonso's career, could only ring sour in Sforza circles. As 
Filelfo well knew, Alfonso was at this point still one of Sforza's chief headaches, 
a pretender to the Milanese succession and future ally of the Venetians in their 
campaign to conquer Lombardy. Francesco Sforza seems to have been genu- 
inely worried that Filelfo might succeed in negotiating a rapprochement with 
Alfonso. For years he refused to grant Filelfo permission to travel to Naples.?! 


17  Theupsand downs of Filelfo's financial plight under the Sforzas are discussed and docu- 
mented by Adam 1974, 24-77. Cf. Filelfo 2009, 220-229 (e.g. Ode 4.1, 44-49, 103-17). 

18 Foucault 2003, 168. 

19 Onthe formation of humanist networks, see now Revest 2013, 665-696. 

20 PhE-07.26: "Praeterea cuperem maiorem in modum mihi cognitionem offerri rerum ab 
Alphonso gestarum. Nam siquando otium detur, aliquid fortassis aggrediar." For Filelfo's 
dedication of the Satires to Alfonso and his long-standing devotion to the Aragonese 
cause, see Albanese 1986, 394-396; and Filelfo 2005, XVII. 

21 As detailed by Adam 1974, 31-35, 175, 216, 317. 
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Moreover, in a letter to his treasurers that most likely dates from the spring 
of 1452, Sforza expresses his surprise and displeasure at the news that Filelfo's 
stipend has still not been paid as per his orders. Sforza specifies that his dis- 
pleasure has two causes: first, because it means that Filelfo will not be able 
to pursue the work of glorifying the Sforza cause through his literary work 
(“perché il dicto non potrà sequire la nobilissima opera che compone in nostra 
gloria et di tutti li nostri amici”), and second, because it means he may drift 
away to greener pastures, a development that would be singularly unwelcome 
(“perché dubitamo no ’l perdiamo afacto, di la qual cosa ne haveramo singulare 
dispiacere”).22 

Filelfo’s correspondence, in fact, bears witness to his consummate skill 
in playing off one prospective patron against another, mixing the messages 
and sending contradictory signals in several directions at once. It may be 
only a coincidence, but on the very same day that he wrote to fñigo d'Ávalos, 
5 October 1450, Filelfo also wrote to his Bolognese contact Alberto Zancari that 
his treatment at the hands of the Sforzas had, rather suddenly it seems, taken 
a turn for the better, and that as a consequence he was (for the moment at 
least) no longer contemplating a change of scenery.?? Was Filelfo simply being 
coy, or had something happened in the meantime to make him think twice 
about the Naples job? No doubt much that escapes our attention was taking 
place behind the scenes. In any case, such goings on reveal at least three things: 
1) they show that Francesco Sforza had an abiding interest in keeping Filelfo in 
Milan; the letter to the treasurers stresses the extent to which the Duke appre- 
ciates Filelfo and holds him dear (“Per le parole ve dicemmo [...] cercha la 
expeditione di misser Francesco Filelfo poteste manifestamente comprendere 
quanto lui ne sia accepto et carissimo”); 2) the same letter also suggests the 
reason for Sforza’s keenness: it had to do with the fact that Filelfo had already 
at this early stage embarked upon the composition of a major work celebrat- 
ing the new regime and the exploits of its founder (“la nobilissima opera che 
compone in nostra gloria”); 3) finally the letter written by Filelfo to Zancari, his 
confidant in Bologna, signals that he was content to stay in Milan as long as he 
received the regular monetary rewards he felt were his due, but that he might 
change his mind were things to turn out differently. 


22 Ibid., 426. This letter is the first of a series of three; the next two letters in the series are 
published by Rosmini 1808, vol. 2, 294-295 (23 May 1452), and 298-299 (27 June 1452). 

23 PhE-07.25: “Nam hic princeps me coepit perhumaniter tractare. Spemque iam attulit fore 
ut sit in me perbenignus. Quod si fecerit, caelum mutare nullo pacto velim." On Zancari, 
see Canfora 1999, 131-132. 
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Of course, Filelfo's problems in receiving his stipendiary payments did not 
end here, nor did his threats to migrate elsewhere. The tug of war contin- 
ued between the debt-ridden humanist in dire need of funds, and the Sforza 
bureaucracy strapped for cash. Filelfo's badgering of lower officials became 
legendary, as when he descended on the home of one of the treasurers in June 
of 1452 demanding immediate payment of what was owed him and solemnly 
swore that otherwise he would offer his services to the Venetians, who were 
by that time openly at war with Francesco Sforza. Filelfo's brazen behavior, 
his foul language, and his threat to defect to the Duke's enemies shocked the 
treasury official to the core.?4 Yet it remains a fact that such tantrums were tol- 
erated, perhaps written off as the eccentricities of a volatile letterato, and ways 
and means were eventually found to placate the wayward Filelfo and keep him 
in Milan. 

While he may have subjected subaltern Sforza employees to the occasional 
torrent of abuse, Filelfo was far more cautious in his dealings with highly 
placed officials. His chief interlocutor within the regime's hierarchy was the 
powerful first secretary of the chancery, Cicco Simonetta. In his letters to 
Cicco requesting monies, we find Filelfo adopting an insistent, yet more or less 
respectful tone.25 The same goes for his letters to Cicco's younger brother and 
right-hand man in the chancery, Giovanni Simonetta. As early as 26 November 
1450, Filelfo wrote thanking the latter profusely for his support. After relat- 
ing his lack of success in obtaining satisfaction through the usual clogged 
bureaucratic channels, Filelfo concludes his letter to Giovanni Simonetta 
with the kindest of words: “I am grateful to you however, my dear Giovanni, 
for you have done everything in your power to see that my wishes be entirely 
catered for.”?6 A letter of almost two months later, dated 23 January 1451, shows 
that the relationship between the two men had in the meantime blossomed 
into a warm friendship. This letter deserves to be examined closely because it 
alludes to what was expected of Filelfo in return for the monies that were, at 
least theoretically, being allocated to him. "Never" he writes to Giovanni, 


has the high opinion I have of you misled me, for your affection for me 
is clearly no less than that which you have well understood to be my 
affection for you. You know, too, from my actions rather than from mere 


24 See the letter reporting the incident to the Duke, as published by Rosmini 1808, vol. 2, 
295-298. 

25 E.g. PhE-07.51 09.09; see in general Adam 1974, 82-85. 

26  PhE:07.56: "Tibi autem, mi Iohannes, habeo gratias, qui (quantum in te fuit) voluntati 
meae satisfecisti cumulatissime.” 
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words, how great is my devotion to you. I would rather die than be prop- 
erly judged to have been ungrateful. Of those who have received favors 
and wished to avoid being accused of ingratitude, some have devised 
to repay their debt with gold and silver, others with diamonds and pre- 
cious stones, others still with whatever goods fortune, as they say, has 
bequeathed to them. But as for me, I have learned to repay my benefactors 
by transforming them - to the best of my limited human ability — from 
men into gods, and by conferring upon them the immortality that eter- 
nal praise and glory are wont to bestow. You will readily understand then 
what you can expect from me. Your duty however is to follow through 
on what you said would happen soon, so that we do not end up being 
victims of the old Virgilian saying: “Slowly came the swineherds.” For 
truly no force is more powerful than necessity.2” 


Transforming benefactors from men into gods was Filelfo’s preferred method 
of repayment then; but what exactly was this expression supposed to signify? 
Presumably it alluded to Filelfo’s penchant for poetic composition of the 
heroic sort, the kind modeled on Homer and Virgil, in which the feats of great 
men - the founders of states for example — were celebrated in verse. Filelfo’s 
implicit promise therefore was to hold up his end of the bargain by writ- 
ing epic poetry that would confer “eternal praise and glory” on the deeds of 
Francesco Sforza and his collaborators, including in this latter category Cicco 
and Giovanni Simonetta. This supposition is borne out by a letter Filelfo wrote 
some months later, 13 June 1451. Here he addresses his Venetian friend Pietro 
Tommasi and reveals for the first time that he is engaged in composing an epic 
poem in twenty-four books entitled the Sphortias, the subject of which is to 
be recent Italian history presented with an eye to praising Francesco Sforza 
and his entourage (“Ego res Italicas versu heroico sum aggressus, praesertim 
eas, quae Sphortianae laudis intersunt. Itaque poeseos huius inscriptio est 
Sphortias. In libros viginti quattuor universa materia distributa est”). Filelfo 


27 PhE-08.19: “Nunquam me de te mea fefellit opinio, qui non minus me diligas quam a me 
amari te intellexeris. Amor autem erga te meus quantus sit, non re minus quam opinione 
cognosces. Emori malim quam iure ingratus iudicari. Beneficio affecti qui sese ingrati- 
tudinis accusari noluerunt, alii aurum et argentum, alii margaritas et gemmas, alii aliud 
fortunae bonum (quod dicitur) retribuere consuerunt. Ego autem beneficos didici (quan- 
tum et humanum et meum praestare potest ingenium) ex hominibus deos reddere et ea 
immortalitate donare, quam laudis gloriaeque aeternitas afferre solet. Quid de me tibi 
sperandum sit, liquido potes animadvertere. Tuum autem munus est ut quod propediem 
fore significasti, id ita fiat, ut non in illud vetus ac Virgilii proverbium incurrisse videatur: 
"Tarde venere subulci’ Nihil est enim necessitate potentius." Cf. Vergil, Buc. 10.19. 
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furthermore tells Tommasi that he has already finished writing Book One and 
that he is presently at work on Book Two, which shows that the commitment 
he had previously given to Giovanni Simonetta was no empty one. Finally, 
a further and most important point: Filelfo stresses that his poem is not to 
be a work of pure fantasy but is rather to be based as much as possible on 
historical fact. For this reason, he asks Tommasi to provide him, if he can, with 
some accurate information to be used in writing Book Two. This will, says 
Filelfo, allow him to avoid falling into error, an inevitable consequence of rely- 
ing too much on hearsay (“Quaeram ex te aliqua ad veritatis argumentum, si 
tibi id facere licuerit. Nolim enim errore duci; quod faciat oportet qui rumori- 
bus credit”).28 

Already then, in the letter to Tommasi, we catch a glimpse of Filelfo coming 
to grips with the contradictions that lie at the heart of his first major histori- 
cal project, for he declares that he wants at one and the same time to write 
epic poetry, to praise his Sforza patrons, and to respect the truth criterion that 
he acknowledges must characterize any credible work of contemporary his- 
tory. On the surface, his devotion to historical truth even appears to entail a 
readiness to take into account the point of view of Sforza’s worst enemies, the 
Venetians. Yet it is important to avoid a naive reading of such laudable declara- 
tions of intent. We need rather to recognize that under the cover of invoking 
the truth requirement of history Filelfo is also extending an invitation to a 
prominent Venetian patrician to collaborate on the construction of a historical 
narrative that is to be centered on the key Venetian adversary of the moment, 
Francesco Sforza. Filelfo is, in other words, once again exploiting his mastery 
of the patronage system that governs literary production in the period: incor- 
porating the Venetian point of view is part of a larger strategy geared towards 
courting favor with powerful figures outside Milan. Under the appearance of 
pushing inclusiveness to its ultimate limits, Filelfo is also continuing to service 
his own network of personal contacts. 

His success in doing so may explain why, a little more than a year after the 
letter to Tommasi, Filelfo suddenly announces that he has opted for a dédouble- 
ment of his historical enterprise: that is, he will produce both the projected epic 
poem and, quite separately from that, a proper prose history in the humanist 
style. Once again he first trumpets the news in foreign parts, hoping no doubt 
to drum up interest with prospective patrons far and wide. We first hear of his 
new plan through a brief allusion contained in a letter addressed to his son 
Senofonte on 9 October 1452 (PhE-10.31). From Rome, Senofonte has written 


28  PhE:09.34. For further details, see Filelfo 2015, xI-x11; De Keyser 2016, 392—393, 404—405. 
On Pietro Tommasi, see King 1986, 434-436. 
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that there is considerable interest in reading the works his father is currently 
composing. Filelfo responds by sending along what appear to be the begin- 
nings of two works in progress: 1) the Sphortias epic poem, and 2) a historical 
account of the life and career of Francesco Sforza: “duorum operum veluti 
frontispicia (tum Sphortiados, tum De vita et rebus gestis Francisci Sphortiae) 
cum hisce litteris ad te dedi” Slightly more information can be gleaned from 
a subsequent letter again addressed to Alberto Zancari in Bologna and dated 
20 February 1453 (PhE-10.47). Zancari, too, had inquired as to what Filelfo was 
writing, and Filelfo says that he is consequently sending him two samples: a 
portion of Book Two of the Sphortias, and the preface of his Sforza history, 
both apparently by this time well underway: “Dedi ad te particulam quandam 
ex secundo Sphortiados nostrae libro, et praefationem Historiae Sphortianae." 

Shortly thereafter, on 10 March 1453, comes a much longer letter addressed 
to the ruler of Rimini, the well-known condottiere and protector of human- 
ist letters, Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta (PhE-11.01). As might be expected, 
the letter opens with a series of fairly typical protestations of Filelfo’s long- 
standing devotion to the House of Malatesta. The intention, in other words, 
is clear from the beginning: the humanist is again seeking support for his 
present-day literary endeavors. In order to clarify, Filelfo discusses these in 
some detail, providing Sigismondo (and us) with further information about 
the double engagement he has undertaken in the realm of contemporary 
history: “I have,” he tells Sigismondo, “recently begun two works [...] one in 
verse, the other in prose. The prose work is entitled De vita et rebus gestis 
Francisci Sphortiae [...] the other one, however, the Sphortias, is couched in 
the poetic style and mode. In both works it is my intention, as far as my facul- 
ties will allow, to leave aside no detail that will tell of the excellence of our most 
exalted prince” (“Duo sum nuper aggressus opera quae litterarum immortali- 
tati commendem, alterum versu, alterum prosa. Et hoc quidem De vita et rebus 
gestis Francisci Sphortiae, soceri tui, inscribitur; illud autem Sphortiada more 
figuraque poetica; ubi quantum mea facultas feret, nihil omittam quod summi 
principis felicitatem probet.”).2° 

The next section of the letter to Sigismondo is more revealing still, because 
it takes us behind the scenes to view the compositional techniques that Filelfo 
regarded as appropriate to the writing of contemporary histories. He begins 
by noting that although the main subject of the two works in question are the 
deeds of Francesco Sforza, both will naturally touch on those performed by 
his sometime ally and son-in-law Sigismondo as well. Here Filelfo would as 


29 On Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, see, above all, Jones 1974, 176-245, and now, more 
generally, D’Elia 2016. 
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usual like to think that he could both get his facts right and also do proper 
justice to Sigismondo’s reputation. However, in order to achieve this he will 
require some considerable assistance. For although there can be no doubt 
about the wonders Sigismondo performed on the field of battle, there are huge 
discrepancies regarding the details furnished by the various accounts of those 
wonders that are currently in circulation. To put it bluntly, when it comes to 
actually writing, Filelfo confesses to feeling confused about which account he 
should follow. And therefore could Sigismondo look to safeguarding his own 
reputation, as well as to helping keep Filelfo the historian on the straight and 
narrow path of truth, by having someone within his entourage — someone, for 
example, like Pietro Perleone — prepare a set of approved notes (commentaria) 
on his deeds, even if written in the vernacular?3? These would constitute a sure 
guide, a sort of blueprint from which Filelfo could develop a reliable narrative. 
They would allow him, to adapt his own words, to drink as if from a bubbling 
spring the pure waters of unadulterated truth. This section of the letter is so 
important that it is well worth quoting in full in the original Latin, followed by 
my translation: 


In utroque de te sum verba facturus cum pro tua dignitate, tum etiam pro 
veritate. Id autem ut cumulate faciam, tua mihi opera opus est. Res abs te 
clarissime gestas vulgo narrari video quamplurimas. Nec invenio quen- 
quam qui neget omnia te gessisse non sapienter minus quam fortiter. Sed 
unare turbor: quod ordinem modumque ignoro. Nec est qui mihi omnino 
satisfaciat, cum alii de loco ubi quid cum laude factum sit, alii de tem- 
pore, alii de alio quopiam negotio inter se discrepent. Quamobrem cum 
dignitati consules tuae, tum etiam veritati meae, si commentarios ad me 
aliquos dederis vel materno (ut aiunt) sermone scriptos, unde tanquam 
ex aliquo fonte quod in re verum sit hauriam. Quod si feceris, tanta sol- 
licitudine me levabis, ut ingentes sim tibi gratias habiturus. Et quanquam 
non sum (ut es animo liberali atque benefico) ignarus permultos apud 
te esse qui in huiusmodi commentariis conficiendis non inepte operam 
suam accommodent, tamen, si eam provinciam viro disertissimo Petro 
Perleoni, civi tuo, delegaveris, et tibi et mihi egregie satisfacies (PhE-11.01). 


30  OnPerleone, another Filelfo protégé, native of Rimini, and briefly (1452 to 1457) promi- 
nent letterato at the court of Sigismondo, see Battaglini 1794, 198-203; King 1986, 416—417; 
and now D'Elia 2006, 31-60. Subsequent letters of Filelfo (PhE-11.03, 11.08, 1113) suggest 
that Perleone may indeed have been entrusted with the task of writing up an account of 
the deeds of Sigismondo. 
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In both works I shall be writing about you, with both dignity and truthful- 
ness uppermost in mind. I am in need of your assistance, however, if Iam 
to carry out this task successfully. I can see that a large number of your 
most illustrious deeds are widely reported. Nor do I find anyone who 
says that you ever acted other than wisely and bravely. But one thing does 
worry me: namely, that I have no knowledge of exactly how these events 
unfolded and in what chronological order. Nor is there any single source 
that can set the record entirely straight for me, because some disagree 
about the place where some glorious action of yours took place, others 
about the time when it happened, others still about some other detail of 
one kind or another. Wherefore you would be looking after your own 
reputation, as well as my reliability as a historian, if you were to supply 
me with some rough notes (commentaria) — even if these were to be writ- 
ten, as they say, in the mother tongue — whence I might, as from a spring, 
drink in the truth about these matters. Were you to do me this favor, you 
would be lifting such a heavy burden from my shoulders that I would be 
forever hugely grateful to you. And although I well know that — generous 
and kind prince that you are - there are many men in your circle who 
would be quite capable of preparing the rough notes I am requesting, 
nevertheless, if you were to assign this task to your fellow citizen Pietro 
Perleone you would be doing both yourself and me a great service. 


There is much to comment on here. First of all, because we find Filelfo the 
historian once again, as in the previously quoted letter to his Venetian cor- 
respondent Pietro Tommasi, seeking to reap the benefits of his broad network 
of epistolary contacts. That he could turn for help to Sforza's enemies the 
Venetians, as well as to a troublesome figure like Sigismondo Malatesta, shows 
a laudable effort to collect information from sources that lay beyond the nar- 
row range of solid Sforza supporters and clients. On the other hand, such a 
wide casting of the net was part of the game of strategy that Filelfo was playing 
with his miserly Sforza patrons. His ability to deal effectively with his masters 
in Milan depended to a large extent on his remaining on good terms with a 
number of other possible patrons. In a sense the more inimical to Sforza inter- 
ests these might be, the stronger Filelfo's bargaining power in Milan became. 
A second point to consider concerns the assumptions Filelfo is making in 
the letter about the nature of historical writing. Here, for example, is a man 
caught on the horns of a terrible dilemma: how to reconcile his desire to 
please various patrons, prospective or otherwise, while also respecting as far 
as possible the humanist requirement that the resulting historical narrative 
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be truthful. By requesting an approved account, the so-called raw notes or 
commentaria, directly from a powerful figure with a stake in the outcome — 
in this case Sigismondo Malatesta — Filelfo was seeking to resolve the issue. 
The commentaria would — according to the doctrine of autopsy — contain a 
kernel of truth emanating from the most authoritative of all sources, the pro- 
tagonist himself. It would also, of course, present the events to be related in 
the best possible light, at least from Sigismondo’s point of view, and therefore 
be susceptible of yielding a portrait that would enhance the Malatesta family’s 
reputation throughout the ages. How such subservience to the version of events 
furnished by a single protagonist might be made compatible with potentially 
conflicting reports emanating from other quarters — and one thinks imme- 
diately of Filelfo's primary patrons, the Sforzas — is a problem the humanist 
does not discuss, nor does he appear to be particularly worried about whether 
Sigismondo’s version corresponds or not with what actually happened. 

This last observation leads us to comment on yet another dimension that 
lies lurking within Filelfo’s letter to Sigismondo: one that is closely related to 
the previous two points, but that transcends questions of patronage and loy- 
alty. Behind the screen of an apparent transaction over historiography and 
its ability to confer fame and secure reputation, the letter offers in outline 
form a picture of the processes and procedures that govern the production 
of historical work itself, at least as conceived by Filelfo and many of his con- 
temporaries. The key to this particular episteme of history is the distinction 
between full-blown historical narrative (historia) and the materials (commen- 
taria) on which it must inevitably be based. As Felix Gilbert intuited many 
years ago, humanistic historiography is a two-tiered process: first must come 
the elaboration of a rough account of the events to be chronicled, and only 
afterwards comes the actual transformation of this raw material into historia 
proper.*! The historian, and most particularly the historian of contemporary 
events, is thus in the first instance a finisher, or refiner of sets of materials most 
often prepared for his use by someone else. His is an exquisitely literary task, in 
the sense that he must develop a narrative that falls fully into line behind the 
classical standards exemplified by Livy, Sallust, and Julius Caesar. That is to say, 
he is responsible for drawing out from the raw materials an edifying storyline, 
replete with moral and political lessons, striking scenes that can be visualized 
and committed to memory, pithy sayings, and surprising turns of fortune. The 
main point, however, is this: the fact that the historian works from a material 
basis purposely placed at his disposal has the effect of relieving him from the 
burden of dealing with questions of ultimate truth or falsehood. In the letter 


31 Gilbert 1965, 223-225. 
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to Sigismondo, one senses that for Filelfo historical truth (veritas) is indeed 
important, as important as securing fame and honor for his patron. But one 
senses too, that historical truth is not something he intends to have to establish 
to his own satisfaction through extensive research. It is rather the subject of a 
certain amount of negotiation, and is ultimately defined as a high degree of 
fidelity to the facts as they will be presented in the materials with which he is 
hoping to be supplied. 

The procurement of these materials, it should be added, does not necessar- 
ily limit the freedom of the historian. It might even act as an empowerment 
device. This was particularly true of a high profile and well-connected humanist 
like Filelfo. By soliciting material from a broad range of potential protagonist- 
patrons, he was guaranteeing for himself a fairly wide margin of autonomy. 
It is after all he and he alone who in the end will pick and choose, from the 
array of factual data he has collected, the precise details on which to build his 
narrative, compiling and combining them as he sees fit. It is he alone who will 
determine what is in and what is out, the shifting shades of emphasis, the turns 
of phrase, and the various characters, scenes, and events that will constitute 
the backbone of the storyline. Once again then, we find Filelfo ultimately sit- 
ting in the driver's seat, exercising a power of discrimination over content in 
spite of what on the surface might at first appear to be a system of confinement 
and constraint. 

As the letter to Sigismondo suggests, Filelfo's plan was to make use of the 
materials to be furnished by Perleone in both the epic poem the Sphortias and 
in the history de vita et rebus gestis Francisci Sphortiae.82 Both works aimed in 
their different ways to develop a narrative of contemporary events presented 
from the Sforza point of view, and both therefore required a substratum of 
materials that were best furnished by the protagonists themselves or by their 
closest collaborators. Let us now turn to consider more specifically Filelfo's 
search for eyewitness testimony from his primary suppliers in Sforza Milan. 
It can, in fact, be ascertained that qua historian Filelfo made good use of his 
extensive network of contacts there to build up a storehouse of documenta- 
tion that would serve his purposes. His key informants were spread throughout 
the highest echelons of the ducal administration and included not only the 
grand information master himself, the head of the cancelleria segreta Cicco 


32 Perhaps typically, however, he did neither: the unfinished Sphortias, for example, contains 
nothing on the deeds of Sigismondo, and the foreshadowed history, as we will learn, was 
never actually written. It is nevertheless probable that the generic encomium addressed 
to Sigismondo in the Odes dates from around the spring of 1453: see Filelfo 2009, 194-201 
(3.8). This paean was likely meant as a foretaste of what Sigismondo was supposed to see 
developed in Filelfo's histories. 
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Simonetta, but also the latter’s brother and right hand man Giovanni, as well 
as other highly placed officials such as Nicodemo Tranchedini, Ottone del 
Carretto, and many others.?? Thus on 11 March 1453, the very day after Filelfo 
had written to request material from Sigismondo Malatesta, Cicco Simonetta 
wrote to Francesco Sforza's mother, Lucia Attendolo, asking her to supply Filelfo 
with information on her son's early childhood.?^ It is only logical to presume 
that such privileged access was being granted to the humanist to facilitate his 
twin historical projects. Two months later, on 5 May 1453, we find Filelfo writ- 
ing to the jurist and Sforza camp follower Giovanni Giacomo Ricci to remind 
him of his recent promise to forward information on the naval battle that had 
taken place in July 1448 at Casalmaggiore on the Po. This event, Filelfo reveals, 
is slated to figure prominently in the fifth book of the Sphortias, on which 
he is currently working.?? Progress must have been slow however, because two 
years further down the track Filelfo is still on the lookout for material on the 
same battle. He has clearly been trying unsuccessfully to coax Biagio Assereto, 
the retired Admiral who had been in charge of the Sforza fleet on the day, into 
providing some personal recollections. The Admiral being reportedly at pres- 
ent somewhat isolated and depressed, Filelfo writes to him on 27 May 1455 to 
renew an urgent plea: could Assereto at last turn his hand to writing an account 
of this famous Sforza victory over the Venetians? Such an activity would be the 
most effective way for him to ward off his current bout of melancholy.86 
Casalmaggiore was not the only Sforza victory that caused Filelfo head- 
aches. An equally eloquent example of his relentless search for information 
can be found in connection with the battle of Caravaggio. Here was another, 
even more spectacular Sforza triumph over the Venetians that needed to be 
chronicled in detail. The decisive encounter had taken place on 15 September 


33  Ontherole of these and still other Sforza officials as collectors and suppliers of materials 
to prospective historians, see Ianziti 1988, 65-80, 94-102. On Tranchedini in particular, 
see Sverzellati 1996, 371-391; Sverzellati 1997, 441-529; and Sverzellati 1998, 485-557, 
(especially 489—490). 

34 Magenta 1897, 52. 

35 PhE-11.19: "Venetorum conflictum qui proximis annis in Pado apud oppidum Casalem, 
quae "Maior" cognominatur, gestus est, litterarum immortalitati sum mandaturus in 
quinto hoc Sphortiados libro, qui mihi habetur in praesentia in manibus. Quid abs te 
petierim diebus superioribus, puto te non oblitum. Si vestram vos laudem neglexeritis, 
num ego sim curaturus?" On the battle and its significance, see Cognasso 1955: 419. 

36 PhE2.59: "Video te iam senectuti concessisse; id quod non tam aetatis vitio, quae tibi 
annosior admodum non est, quam animi aegritudini dandum puto. [...] Itaque sanius 
feceris, si te collegeris gloriaeque memineris. Id autem tum te fecisse iudicabo, cum me 
docueris (quod abs te saepius petii) de Venetae classis conflictu apud Casalem, quae 
'Maior' cognominatur" 
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1448, but the preliminaries had begun much earlier and had occupied most 
of the preceding summer months.?" Filelfo’s account in the Sphortias was 
accordingly long-winded. It stretched out over Books Six, Seven, and Eight and 
had still not yet reached its climax when Filelfo finally abandoned work on 
the epic poem altogether, leaving it unfinished at eight books. Before doing 
so however, he had meticulously researched the background to Caravaggio, 
apparently even going so far as to inspect personally, somewhat in the manner 
of Polybius, the site of the battle. A letter emanating from the ducal chancery 
on 15 September 1460 and countersigned by Giovanni Simonetta instructs 
the relevant Sforza officials in the Ghiaradadda region as to the reasons 
for the renowned poet's imminent visit: 


A most esteemed member of our court, the honorable and most learned 
master Francesco Filelfo, is presently on his way to your area. His purpose 
is to visit Caravaggio and its surroundings in order to see how our troops 
and those of the most illustrious Signory of Venice were arrayed on the 
day we routed them. Please therefore do welcome him and provide him 
with any information he requires as to how the battle unfolded. And 
because master Francesco is the kind of man who deserves to be honored 
for his singular talents, we charge you and advise you to honor and cher- 
ish him, which will be most pleasing to us. And note too: master Filelfo 
has undertaken to make this journey for the sole purpose of obtaining 
this information, so that he can move forward with the composition of 
the work he has begun writing for us.38 


The business at hand here is clear enough: Filelfo's ongoing production of a 
humanist account of the deeds of Francesco Sforza is as ever still being facili- 
tated by the ducal chancery and thus presumably by the Duke himself. This 


37  Cognasso 1955, 419-420. 

38 “Venne de presente in quelle parte li lo spectabile et doctissimo domino Francesco 
Philelfo, nostro cortesano dilectissimo, per vedere Caravazo et il sito d'esso, et etiam per 
vedere como erano alogiati lo campo dela Illustrissima Signoria di Venetia et nostro al 
tempo che nuj rumpessemo dicto campo. Pertanto vogliative trovare cum esso, et infor- 
marlo de quelle cose ve rechiederà et como le cose succedeteno. Et perché dicto dom- 
ino Francesco é pur tal homo, che merita essere honorato per le sue singulare virtute, 
caricamovi et cossi confortiamo ad honorarlo et fargli careze, che haverimo carissimo. 
Avisandove che dicto domino Francesco dura questa fatica de venire li solum per tore 
dicte informatione, acció possa meglio componere l'opera principiata per nuj." The docu- 
ment (Archivio di Stato di Milano, Sforzesco, Registro delle Missive 47, f. 247v) was first 
published in its entirety by D'Adda, 1879, 47-48. See more recently Covini 1998, 163-164; 
Ianziti 2005, 471; Fiaschi 2012, 759. 
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facilitation includes helping Filelfo collect information — the right sort of 
information, of course — about the historical events he is expected to describe. 
Sforza officials at all levels are being encouraged to provide their insights, 
whether orally, through interviews, or via written communication, as for exam- 
ple through letters. At the top end of the scale of written communication we 
find the more extended treatments of the deeds of the Sforzas, father and son, 
written by long-standing collaborators or even by members of the Sforza clan 
itself. A prime example is the Compendio dei gesti del magnifico et gloriosissimo 
signore Sforza completed by the head of the ducal treasury Antonio Minuti in 
1458.39 This was a chronologically ordered, vernacular account of the career 
of Francesco Sforza’s father, the founder of the Sforza family fortunes Muzio 
Attendolo. It seems to have been intended as a companion piece to another, 
as yet unidentified work of a similar kind dedicated to telling the story of 
Francesco Sforza himself, from his beginnings as a soldier under his father’s 
tutelage in 1417, down to his elevation as Duke of Milan in 1450. At several points 
in his narrative Minuti refers to this latter work by the simple designation 
I gesti del conte Francesco Sforza, without mentioning the author's name.*° In 
any case, works such as these appear to have been produced as part of a larger 
campaign being run by Sforza officialdom aimed at generating materials for 
use by humanist historians like Filelfo and his ilk. Certainly Filelfo's former stu- 
dent and protégé Lodrisio Crivelli, who was also a chancery employee, made 
ample use of Minuti's Compendio as the basis for the first section of a Sforza 
history in the humanist manner, his never completed De vita rebusque gestis 
Francisci Sfortiae, written in the early 1460s.*! 

For proof that Filelfo too had access to such materials, we can turn once 
again to his correspondence. A lengthy letter of 31 October 1464 to Alberto 
Parisi (PhE-24.01) contains a spirited defense of his Sphortias against the stric- 
tures voiced by the humanist Galeotto Marzio. One particular criticism of 
Marzio’s concerned the way Filelfo’s narrative began with the year 1447, passing 
over the earlier career of Francesco Sforza with only the briefest of allusions 
in the exordium.? Filelfo’s response bears quoting: “We simply could not do 
justice to so many and such great feats of arms in a few lines of verse; it was 


39 Minuti 1869, 103-306. On Minuti and his Compendio, see Ianziti 1988, 82-102; Crevatin 
2001, 227-241; lanziti 2005, 473-475; and now Vaglienti 2010, 717—719. A recent contribu- 
tion of interest is Covini 2012, 215-244. 

40 E.g., Minuti 1869, 140, 273, 286, 291, 293, 300, 305. 

41  OnCrivelli and his De vita rebusque gestis Francisci Sfortiae, see Ianziti 1988, 70-128. 

42 Galeotto Marzio, in Filelfo 2015, 306: "In exordio libri te Statii poetae optimi alumnum 
ostendisti, cum dicis te nolle ea referre, quae Franciscus Sfortia iuvenis admodum in mul- 
tis Italiae locis fortiter gessit, sed inde tibi exordium dari vis, ut tuis verbis utar, "Quod 
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enough to mention them. For we describe in detail those earlier events, along 
with all the deeds Francesco Sforza performed down to the point where our 
poetic narrative begins (sc. 1447), in three books based on the account writ- 
ten by Foschino Attendolo in honor of the three days of celebration that were 
declared when Francesco Sforza officially assumed power as Duke of Milan.”43 
Filelfo then is here claiming to have written a history of the deeds of Francesco 
Sforza in three books that is otherwise unknown to us. Even more interesting 
for our present purposes, he claims to have based his work on a narrative pro- 
duced by a member of the Sforza inner circle, Foschino Attendolo. Foschino 
(b. 1392) was Francesco Sforza's uncle and had devoted his entire life to the ser- 
vice of the clan.^? His narrative has apparently not survived, but it must have 
resembled in form that of Antonio Minuti, a rambling memoir penned in the 
volgare, no doubt with the intention of leaving behind a personal testimony 
that more literate historians like Filelfo might find useful as a sourcebook. Was 
Foschino's work identifiable with the Gesti del conte Francesco Sforza mentioned 
over and over again by Minuti? We may never know. The list of books housed 
in the Ducal Library at Pavia in 1469 nevertheless contains the intriguing title 
of an anonymous work now lost, a Librazolo in vulgare del ordene della vita del 


iam Latio supereminet omni." Marzio is referring to the opening lines of Filelfo's poem, 
Sphortias, 110, 13-22 (Filelfo 2015, 3): 
Unde novum temptemus opus? Dic, diva, quid haeres? [...]. 
Unde iubes temptemus opus? Num prima iuventae. 
quae Calabri sensere mones memorare trophaea. 
prostratasque acies et tantae funera cladis? 
An quibus auxiliis rapti post fata parentis. 
Parthenopen tutam, trepida formidine septam, 
reddidit? An potius quibus ingens occidit armis. 
Bracius? Haec sunt magna quidem nullaque silenda. 
posteritate hominum; verum maiora tulerunt. 
Insubribus Venetisque dei documenta ferocis. 
imperii, quod iam Latio supereminet omni." 

43 PhE-24.01: “Non enim bella maxima ac plurima paucis versibus complecti poteramus. 
Satis fuerat meminisse. Nam ea et reliqua omnia quae a Francisco Sphortia gesta sunt in 
id usque tempus unde a nobis narrandi exordium sumitur, complectimur libris tribus, ex 
narratione Fuscini Attenduli pro tribus festis diebus illis, quibus ornatus est insignibus 
novi Insubrium regni." This passage is also noted by Bottari 1986, 471. 

44 Pellegrin 1955, 344-345, lists the following title from the catalogue of the Ducal Library 
compiled in 1469: “Librazolo de D. Francesco Philelpho como la fortuna è sottoposta al nos- 
tro Illustrissimo Signore." She suggests that this might refer to the Oratio parentalis. But the 
present tense (é sottoposta) would seem to indicate a work composed during Francesco 
Sforza's lifetime: perhaps the one Filelfo alludes to here in the letter to Parisi? 

45 On Foschino, see Capasso 1962, 534-535. However there is no mention here of the 
writings referred to by Filelfo. 
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nostro Illustrissimo Signore.^9 Perhaps there were many such compilations. It 
is notable that Foschino Attendolo's brother Marco produced a work on Muzio 
Attendolo that survives and that in many respects resembles the Compendio of 
Antonio Minuti.” 

The key point however, is that such materials were being produced and 
made available to designated humanist historians like Filelfo and his protégé 
Lodrisio Crivelli. Early Sforza historiography thus begins life as a superstruc- 
ture resting on the vast infrastructure of raw materials - documents, letters, 
various testimonies, memoirs — that were being churned out by loyalist ele- 
ments within the regime. Many of these men were, like Minuti and the two 
Attendolo brothers Foschino and Marco, long-time associates and thus true 
believers in the Sforza cause. But they lacked the humanist educational refine- 
ments that would allow them to write a proper history in the accepted manner. 
The aim of the regime was, in fact, not simply to disseminate a hodge-podge 
of historical information willy-nilly; it was to achieve a retrospective synthesis 
that would be embodied in a work of classical proportions, a work that would 
present the Sforza view on recent events in as convincing a format as possible. 
In the context of mid-fifteenth-century Italy this could only mean developing 
a humanist narrative comparable to those that were emanating from, or had 
already emanated from, sometime rival centers like Florence, or more recent 
antagonists such as Venice and Naples.48 The role the regime had carved out 
for Francesco Filelfo thus involved transforming the raw matter of history into 
a proper humanist historia. The ideal result would be a narrative of the Sforza 
saga with all the trappings, presented in as prestigious and persuasive a man- 
ner as possible. 

We have seen how, in order to achieve this goal, Filelfo diligently solicited and 
collected information on the key events of the Sforza era from a wide variety of 
sources. Nevertheless, by the mid-1450s it was becoming increasingly clear that 
he would not be able to maintain his dual commitment to produce both an 
extended epic poem and a full-blown history. Given his notorious preference 
for verse composition, it is perhaps not surprising to learn that as his work on 
the epic poem progressed, the history he had hoped to write lost ground and 
eventually lapsed. The last reference he makes to it comes on 17 May 1455 ina 
letter addressed to Piero de’ Medici, where he states that his prose history will 


46 Pellegrin 1955, 348. 

47 On Marco Attendolo, see Capasso 1962, 541-542; Ianziti 1988, 92. Pellegrin 1955, 351, also 
lists a second work by Marco, now lost, that went under the title Libro delle bataglie 
del nostro Illustrissimo Signore: yet another candidate for the mysterious Gesti del conte 
Francesco Sforza so frequently mentioned by Antonio Minuti? 

48 Onthis point, see Ianziti 1988, 41-49. 
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consist of “at least twenty books,” but where he also admits that to date he has 
written only “the beginning." ^? His subsequent abandonment of the enterprise 
meant he could devote his energies to other projects undertaken in the service 
of the Sforza cause: his epic poem Sphortias, for example, had reached a total 
of eight books by 1463. Here too, Filelfo made use of the documentary materi- 
als he had so carefully been collecting over the years.5° He was to do so again 
when he came to compose his masterful Oratio parentalis, the funeral oration 
he delivered in the cathedral of Milan on the first anniversary of the death 
of Francesco Sforza in 1467.5! In the Oratio parentalis Filelfo recapitulated in 
some detail the entire career of the deceased, charting his rise from condot- 
tiere to prince, an exercise that was apparently meant to re-state the reasons 
for the regime's claim to rule Milan at a critical moment: i.e., as the succession 
passed to Sforza's first son and heir, Galeazzo Maria.5? 

As Guglielmo Bottari has remarked, all of these historical works by Filelfo 
are important milestones on the way to the gradual realization of the full- 
scale Sforza histories that were subsequently produced in the second half of 
the fifteenth century. The Sphortias, in particular, can be seen as “a first draft 
of Sforza history” a point that Lodrisio Crivelli explicitly acknowledges in the 
preface to his already mentioned De vita rebusque gestis Francisci Sfortiae.5? 
More significant still is the impact Filelfo apparently had on what has gener- 
ally been recognized as the keystone in the edifice of Sforza historiography: 
the Rerum gestarum Francisci Sfortiae commentarii of Giovanni Simonetta. 
Written in the early 1470s, Simonetta's voluminous Commentaries tell the story 
of Francesco Sforza's rise to power, picking up and developing many of the 
standard themes first articulated by Filelfo.5+ There has even been speculation 


49 The letter (Archivio di Stato di Firenze, Mediceo Avanti il Principato, filza 17, doc. 123) is 
published in Rosmini 1808, vol. 2, 324-326. See at 325: "Io per questo Signore (sc. Francesco 
Sforza) compongo due opere: una poesia che saranno libri sedici, versi dodicimila ot- 
tocento, di quali ve ho mandati li primi quattro libri. Et una historia e monarchia in prosa 
che saranno almeno libri xx, de' quali vi mando il principio." 

50 Bottari 1986, 469-470. 

51 On this work see now De Keyser 2016, 405-408, together with his synopsis in Filelfo 2015, 
XLIV-XLVII. Rosmini 1808, vol. 2, 176, probably rightly opines that in composing the 
Oratio parentalis Filelfo had recourse to the materials he had collected for his prose his- 
tory. See Bottari 1986, 464. 

52  Filelfo2015,297:“nonmodo non est mortuus Franciscus Sphortia, sed vivit adhuc vigetque 
ac sapit et in dies magis magisque adolescit, cum in reliquis suis liberis et sua praestanti 
indole et spe paternae probitatis insignibus, tum potissimum in excellentissimo duce 
nostro Galeacio Maria" (Oratio parentalis, $45). On the succession crisis, see Fubini 1994, 
107—135; Leverotti 1994, 3-134. 

53 Bottari 1986, 469. 

54 Ibid., 473-474. 
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in some quarters, given his friendship with the Simonetta brothers, and partic- 
ularly with Giovanni, that Filelfo had a hand in helping Simonetta polish up his 
text for publication.55 This does not seem too far-fetched. Giovanni Simonetta 
was a chancery official of some stature, a regime insider who stood second 
only to his elder brother Cicco in terms of the day-to-day running of business. 
But he was not known to be an outstanding litteratus. It would make sense for 
him, in embarking on a major literary project like the Commentarii, to seek 
assistance and advice from his friend, the eminent humanist Filelfo. Certainly 
he wanted Filelfo’s name to be prominently displayed in the text he carefully 
prepared for publication. Simonetta had completed his Commentarii by the 
summer of 1476 as can be gathered from Filelfo’s imprimatur, couched in the 
form of a congratulatory letter to the author dated 29 August 1476 (PhE-46.09).56 
This letter, postdated to 8 June 1479 due to delays in the work’s publication, 
appears in all of the early editions (1482, 1486, 1490) as the ultimate seal of 
approval from the grand master of Milanese letters.57 

As I have tried to suggest in this chapter, the appearance of Filelfo’s name 
on the first Sforza history to attract wide public attention was no accident. We 
might well say that Filelfo acted as the midwife to Sforza historiography, guid- 
ing those like Crivelli and Simonetta who were destined in the end to produce 
its first fruits. Yet it should be stressed that Filelfo's role was not simply that of 
a polisher of style. Equally important was his example as a collector of material 
and an organizer of content. Significantly, the two-tiered process of historical 
composition — a highly pitched classicizing Latin narrative based on a sub- 
stratum of ad hoc materials prepared by chancellors and secretaries — became 
the mode of production that came to prevail in Sforza Milan and elsewhere 
as well.58 Regarding Milan, we have already noted how Crivelli worked up his 


55 See the editor's introductory remarks to Simonetta 1932-1959, LIV, LVII, XCVII. 

56 Milan, Biblioteca Trivulziana ms. 873, f. 539r. See also Calderini 1915, 369; Adam 1974, 245; 
Ianziti 1988, 141. Fiaschi 2012, at 756, incorrectly states that the letter does not appear in 
the Trivulziana manuscript. 

57 Inallofthe early editions of Simonetta's work, as well as in the most recent one (Simonetta 
1932-1959, CX), Filelfo’s letter is dated 8 June 1479. However, given the authoritative nature 
of the Trivulziana manuscript (prepared as it was under Filelfo’s direct supervision), and 
given that it contains no letters written beyond May 1477, it seems safe to assume that 
29 August 1476 is actually the correct date. On the reasons for the delays in the publica- 
tion of the Commentarii and the consequent postdating of Filelfo’s letter, see Ianziti 2005, 
483-484. For the correct year of the first edition of Simonetta’s Commentarii (1482), see 
Tanziti 2005, 466. 

58 Aragonese Naples provides a convenient illustration: see for example Senatore 1998, 315- 
318; and Senatore 2001, 279-309. The organizational reforms enacted under Bartolomeo 
Scala in the Florentine Chancery in the years 1483-1484 are also of interest; see Marzi 
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account on the basis of personal memoirs compiled by the Sforza treasurer 
Antonio Minuti. In a similar way, Simonetta developed his Commentaries out 
of a patchwork of documentary materials that had been under preparation in 
the chancery for some time and may well have originally been intended for the 
use of Filelfo himself.59 

In any case, the evidence I have reviewed in this study would indicate that 
bureaucrat humanists like Crivelli and Simonetta learned the art of collecting 
materials and transforming them into histories from Filelfo. This would make 
Filelfo the key figure behind the elaboration in Sforza Milan of a document- 
based, politically engaged historiography not usually associated with his name. 
It would also call into question the conventional view of Filelfo the historian 
as a mere finisher, a stylist whose services were sought, above all, for the aura 
of refinement he could confer on humble material. While there is some truth 
in this view, there is also another side to the story, one that takes us back to 
the question of the modes of production that governed the process of his- 
torical composition in our period, as well as to the underlying assumptions 
about historiography that guided both the historians and those who com- 
missioned their works. To a large extent, these assumptions were dependent 
on the humanists’ deep awareness and understanding of classical precedent, 
particularly as theorized by Cicero.®° Filelfo's frequently reiterated fidelity to a 
hard core of material documentation is thus neither a form of hypocrisy, nor 
a sign of slavishness to the dictates of his powerful patrons. It simply reflects a 
humanist code of practice in the making, one concerned with regulating and 
rationalizing a way of doing history that needs to be reconstructed and under- 
stood on its own terms. 

This point has particular relevance to the current interpretation of the work 
that was to represent Filelfo’s only excursion into the actual composition of 
a prose history of his own authorship: the Commentarii de vita et rebus gestis 
Frederici Comitis Urbinatis, which he wrote for Federico da Montefeltro in the 
early 1470s, but only partially completed and never published.9! Recent critics 


1910, 606, where among the new duties assigned to secretaries is listed the following: 
"Describat insuper ex eis unus res gestas Populi Florentini in dies ceterasque quibus 
Populus Florentinus, aliquo modo, interveniet, redigendo eas in Annales." There may well 
be Milanese inspiration behind such measures, for the future historian Scala was an early 
and enthusiastic reader of Simonetta's Commentarii: see his letter of 7 August 1482 as 
published in Ianziti 1988, 218, as well as in Scala 1997, 135. 

59  lanziti 1981, 491-516; and Ianziti 1983, 909-918. 

60 The key passages in the Ciceronian corpus include De Or. 2.51-64; Fam. 5.12; and Brut. 262. 
For a stimulating discussion, see Woodman 1988, 76-83, 90-95, 109-111. 

61  Filelfo 1901, 265-420. 
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have complained that this fragment lacks originality because of its depen- 
dence on a set of memoirs composed in the vernacular by Federico’s secretary 
Pierantonio Paltroni.f? But the perspectives on Filelfo's historical culture that 
we have uncovered in this chapter suggest the possibility of a different view: by 
closely following the information placed at his disposal by Paltroni, Filelfo was 
actually adhering to what he understood to be the proper procedure in writing 
up “commentaries” of this kind. His proximity to a source emanating from the 
center of the action described was meant to serve both as a guarantee of verac- 
ity and as an act of homage to the prospective patron-protagonist, in this case 
Federico da Montefeltro. 

And incredibly there is a final twist to this tale, one that provides yet 
another demonstration of Filelfo's dexterity in navigating the troubled waters 
of fifteenth-century patronage. For in composing his Commentarii on Federico 
da Montefeltro, Filelfo did not forget to laude his primary patrons, the Sforzas. 
A close reading of the Commentarii shows that while Filelfo did indeed rely 
heavily on the written accounts of events furnished him by Paltroni, he also 
integrated into the work ample sections of his own making, many of which 
concern the deeds of Francesco Sforza and which can thus be traced back to 
the various materials he had collected during his years of involvement in the 
Sforza history project. Examples abound, but a particularly significant one is 
his description of the battle of Caravaggio, an event on which we know Filelfo 
had long been seeking information from numerous sources.5? What's more, a 
closer examination of this and other additions and insertions by Filelfo reveals 
certain unmistakable affinities with the accounts of the same events as related 
by Giovanni Simonetta in his own Rerum gestarum Francisci Sfortiae commen- 
tarii, a fact which may not be all that surprising, given that Filelfo and his close 
friend Simonetta were working on their respective histories in Milan at the 
very same time and were most probably sharing the same materials.8* Both 


62 Greco 1986, 506, 514. Paltroni's date of birth is not known. His service in the Montefeltro 
secretariat dated from 1434 and lasted until his death in 1477 or 1478. For his memoirs, 
compiled after 1470, see Paltroni 1966. 

63 Compare the extended account of Caravaggio in Filelfo 1901, 313-314 with the briefest 
of allusions to the battle in Paltroni 1966, 89. Other examples are too numerous to list: 
e.g. Filelfo 1901, 281-282/ Paltroni 1966, 63; Filelfo 1901, 288—290/Paltroni 1966, 71. In this 
second example Filelfo has strayed so far into Sforza history that he has to call himself to 
order with the words (at 290): “Sed ad Urbinatem comitem Fredericum nostra revertatur 
oratio.” 

64  Filelfo 1901, 293-294, represents a considerable development over Paltroni 1966, 74-75, 
and corresponds closely to Simonetta 1932-1959, 161-163. The same observation holds for 
Filelfo 1901: 311-312/ Paltroni 1966, 88/ Simonetta 1932-1959, 175-178, but here, as in other 
instances, there are even to be found direct verbal parallels, e.g. Filelfo 1901, 312 (“Accepta 
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men called their works Commentarii, a title that was surely meant to signal 
their common derivation from the chancery collections that often went by 
that name, but that also indicated a distinctive type of narrative, different in 
scope and form from that which characterized historia proper. These par- 
allels with Simonetta in method, content, and form constitute further proof 
of Filelfo's full immersion in, and probable impact upon, the evolving prac- 
tice of an important strand of humanist historical writing in the second half 
of the fifteenth century. They also testify more generally to Filelfo’s hitherto 
largely unrecognized significance as an influential figure in the development 
of early modern historiography. 


vero pecunia et ea inter milites distributa")/ Simonetta: 1932-1959: 178, line 22 ("Accepta 
igitur pecunia ac in milites dispersa”). 

65 For the characteristics of the genre, see Ianziti 1992, 1029-1063; Ianziti 2012, 67-68, 243, 
274-276, 280, 299, 304; O'Brien 2015, 192—203; Poliziano 2015. Filelfo’s understanding of the 
genre is akin to Leonardo Bruni's; see, e.g. Filelfo 1901, 302: “ne sim prolixior quam requirit 
huiusmodi scribendi genus, commentandi enim non historiae scribendae munus susce- 
pimus. Bruni 2007, 388-389: "Secuta deinde multa ac praeclara [...] quae particulariter 
referre contra propositum esset, cum summam tantum rerum notemus, non historiam 
describamus.” 


Rivalry 


Erudition, Emulation and Enmity in the Dedication 
Letters to Filelfo’s Greek to Latin Translations 


Noreen Humble 


Some* important recent scholarship has examined Filelfo’s translations of 
ancient Greek works into Latin. Among other things, this work has estab- 
lished secure texts? and added much to our understanding of Filelfo’s method 
of translation.? Attention is now also being focused on another aspect of his 
literary production: the large body of epistolary material which emanated from 
his pen and which he himself prepared for broader circulation. The first time 
Filelfo signals his intention to publish his letters is in 1451.5 How long he had 
been contemplating such a project is unclear but with that decision the letters 
of necessity become more conscious literary creations, composed not just for 
their immediate addressee but for a much wider audience as well.6 Thus his 


* 


A great debt of thanks is owed to both Jeroen De Keyser and Keith Sidwell for gener- 
ously sharing their expertise and scholarship, and for correcting many infelicities — any 
that remain are to be laid at my doorstep alone. Also I am grateful to all the participants 
of the Filelfo panels at the RSA in San Diego in 2013, where this volume originated, for the 
interesting points of discussion raised (and especially to Guy Claessens whose work on 
Lysias happily paralleled my own). Further, much of the work on this paper was carried out 
while I held a Fellowship at the Calgary Institute for the Humanities (2013-2014) and I am 
grateful to the Institute, its Director, James Ellis, and my colleagues that year for providing 
such a congenial working environment. 

Fiaschi 2007 provides an overview. 

2 Leotta in Filelfo 2008 (Dio's Oration n); Martinelli Tempesta 2009 (Plato's Euthyphro); De 
Keyser 2009 (St Basil's De vita solitaria), idem in Filelfo 2012 (Xenophon's Agesilaus, Spartan 
Constitution, Cyropaedia and Plutarch's Lycurgus-Numa), and 2013 (the Suda entry De sacer- 
dotio Christi). See also Nelson's 1909 edition of Filelfo's Hippocratic De flatibus (though the 
dedication letter is not included). 

3 Forexample, see Marsh 1994, Fiaschi 2007, De Keyser 2009, Martinelli Tempesta 2009, 37-67, 
and Viti 2009. 

4 De Keyser 2014 provides an overview. Periodically in the past the importance of an ex- 
amination of Filelfo’s letters for the history of scholarship has been noted (e.g. Sihler 1905, 
vi-vii) but other than the late-nineteenth century edition of the Greek letters (Legrand 1892) 
scholars have been constrained to work from manuscripts and early editions. Filelfo 2016, an 
edition of the full 48 books of letters, has now remedied this situation. 

5 De Keyser 2014, especially at 70 (and PhE-09.07). 

6 On the dual audience for Renaissance letters in general and the resulting complications, see 

Clough 1976, 35, and Henderson 1993. More specifically for dedicatory epistles see Verbeke 

2011, 269-270. 
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claim to simplicity in the letters (PhE-22.20) perhaps needs to be taken with a 
grain of salt.” 

Dedicatory epistles to works of translation likewise have two audiences but 
differ from other letters in several important ways, not the least of which is 
that they are prefatory material to an offering — the translated work — carried 
out in the name of the dedicatee. Hence, they are not autonomous. Further, 
from their very inception, though addressed to a specific dedicatee, they were 
clearly meant as public documents, accompanying translations which the 
translator hoped would be widely read, and so would enhance his scholarly 
reputation and attract patronage. Finally, they have their own peculiar topoi 
which draw on classical precedents (both thematically and linguistically) but 
which are also able to be molded to the particular circumstances of their com- 
position, frequently including excessive praise of the dedicatee, professions of 
the insufficiency of the translator to the task at hand, requests for aid, and 
assertions about the importance of the material translated both in general 
and for the dedicatee in particular? 

The corpus of letters to be examined in this paper is small (nineteen)!° when 
compared with Filelfo's other correspondence (over two thousand); but that 
Filelfo himself viewed these in a different light from the rest of his epistolary 
output is evident, since he only included one of them - the 1476 dedicatory 
letter to Pope Sixtus IV which accompanied his Latin translation of the Suda 
entry on Christ — in his own edition of his letters (PhE-43.25). Why this dedica- 
tory letter merited inclusion is unclear; interestingly, however, Filelfo did not 
just include the letter but also the accompanying translation, as though it was 


7 E.g. for minor revisions even between redactions see De Keyser 2014, 78; and for a more 
significant shaping of past events through exclusion of certain letters, see Robin 1991, 
41-42. 

8 For example, at the end of the dedicatory epistle accompanying the translation of Lysias' 


De laudibus Atheniensium, Filelfo exhorts Palla Strozzi to pass on the translation to others 
to read: "Hanc si frequentissime antea Graece lectitaveris, nunc Latinam a nobis factam 
ut et Latine legas, et caeteris legendam des, te vehementer rogo." ("Even if you have read 
this very frequently previously in Greek, I strongly urge you to read it also in Latin now 
that I have translated it and give it to others to read.") For the Latin text, see the appendix 
to the essay by Guy Claessens in this volume. All translations are my own unless otherwise 
stated. 

9 On such topoi, see particularly Gualdo Rosa 1973. 

10 Filelfo translated nineteen works in total (counting, as Fiaschi 2007 does, the three Pla- 
tonic letters as one unit), but the dedicatory letter to the Platonic epistles does not survive 
(if itever existed), whereas there are two separate letters for the two different translations 
he made of De sacerdotio Christi (see De Keyser 2013). 
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an integral part of the letter.!! It is, to be sure, the shortest of the works which 
he translated, and thus more easily adapted to this format, yet even so its inclu- 
sion is striking. 

Discussions of dedicatory letters, in general, tend to focus on what they have 
in common and their sycophantic nature, and not on what is singular about 
them. Perhaps because we are somewhat prone not to read them as closely 
as other letters because they are so overloaded with topoi, Filelfo's dedicatory 
epistles remain on the fringe of current studies and are rarely mined for what 
they can reveal about his erudition. For example, in the magisterial research 
conducted by Calderini on the contents of Filelfo’s library and Greek learn- 
ing, the dedication letters were not used as a source.!2 Yet, as is the case for his 
other correspondence, by examining the type of erudition on display in these 
letters and by asking questions about the purpose of such display, much can be 
added to our picture of Filelfo’s scholarly learning, and his intellectual friend- 
ships and feuds.!3 

I shall start not with the earliest dedication (to the translation in 1428 of Dio 
Chrysostom’s De Troia non capta), but with a group of dedicatory letters from 
1430 because together they raise some particular questions about the material 
and readership which will provide a rough guide for examination of the other 
letters in their chronological order. In that year Filelfo presented Cardinal 
Niccolò Albergati in Bologna with translations of four works:14 Xenophon's 
Spartan Constitution and Agesilaus, and Plutarch’s Lycurgus and Numa. 
Different suggestions have been put forward for why he chose to dedicate these 
translations to Albergati, building on Filelfo’s own expressed motives in these 
letters:!5 as a response to the political upheavals and concurrent decadence of 


11 Somewhat parallel is the inclusion in the epistolarium of the Oratio to Pius 11 (PhE-43.05), 
though in this case the actual letter to Filippo Calandrini is not a letter of dedication. 

12 Calderini 1913. 

13 The following survey is not comprehensive but I have tried to examine more than one 
example from each of the letters where possible. 

14 For the date, see Filelfo 2012, xv—xvii. Cf. also Pade 2007, 1.262-263. 

15 In the first, accompanying the Spartan Constitution, the rhetoric is all about showing 
the many ways in which Albergati’s life has mirrored, and in fact even surpassed, that 
of Lycurgus (and references to political difficulties in Bologna are made); in the second, 
with the Agesilaus, two reasons are noted, so that others may know, as Albergati does, 
how good institutions make men better and because Filelfo knows Albergati likes to 
read about ancient deeds; in the third, with the Lycurgus, because that work expounds 
upon the character of the man who set up the institutions set out in Xenophon’s Spartan 
Constitution; and in the final one, with the Numa, because the scribe was slow in copying 
out the other three, Filelfo had time to read about Numa, whose life was coupled with 
Lycurgus’ by Plutarch, and realized how similar to Numa Albergati was as well, particu- 
larly with respect to religious conviction. 
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the time;!6 since Sparta in general was looked to for its rigor and stability as 
a monarchical model for the autocratic princes of the time;!” or to satisfy the 
Cardinal’s taste for biography, influenced by the fact that Leonardo Bruni was 
at the same time dedicating his own Vita Aristotelis to Albergati.!? All are likely 
relevant. In these four dedicatory letters there is the standard type of material 
one would expect, most obviously flattery of the dedicatee, but there is a sig- 
nificant disparity among them when it comes to learned display. 

In the dedication letter to the first of the four, the Spartan Constitution, 
there is a complex network of references to Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, 
almost none of which, however, echoes the content of Xenophon’s work, 
other than perhaps the reference to Lycurgus setting up laws for war and for 
peacetime in Sparta (cf. Lac. 11.1),2° and the labeling of Lycurgus as “a man 
of the most complete wisdom” (“absolutissima sapientia virum”) which may 
rest on Xenophon's remark that Lycurgus was “wise in the extreme” (Lac. 1.2).21 
Rather, the letter opens, after the customary salutation, with a quotation, fol- 
lowed by a notice of its source. These are the lines spoken by the Pythia when 
Lycurgus visited Delphi as reported by Herodotus (1.65): 


Aethereo dilecte Iovi cunctisque, Lycurge, 
caelicolis, qui nostra venis ad pinguia templa, 
ambigo quem potius te nunc hominemve deumve 
vaticiner; divum potius te spero, Lycurge. 


16 Resta 1986, 20-21. 

17 Pade 2007, 1.262, following Marsh 1991, 91. See also the essay by James Hankins in this 
volume. 

18 In the dedicatory letter to the Agesilaus Filelfo writes (Latin text from Filelfo 2012, 19): 
“Accedit ad rem quod rebus te priscis delectari, illisque clarissimis, non me praeterit.” (“In 
addition I am aware that you are delighted by ancient deeds, especially the most famous 
ones”) This comment echoes what Bruni said to Albergati in his letter of dedication; 
see Ianziti 2012, 155 and Filelfo 2012, xvi, n. 6. On dating Bruni's Vita Aristotelis to 1430, see 
Hankins 2010, 7. 

19  Forthe Latin text of this letter, see Filelfo 2012, 3-4. 

20 Inthe dedication letter: "legibus belli pacisque instituerit"; and in Filelfo's translation, 11.1 
reads: “atque haec quidem communia bona sunt et pacis et belli.” 

21 Though Filelfo’s translation of Xenophon's eic tà Éoyata cogòv (Lac. 1.2) as “ad summum 
usque sapientissimum” exaggerates. See Marsh 1994 on how Filelfo manages to maintain 
fidelity without sacrificing variety, along with Filelfo's own statement of the difficulty of 
the process of translation in the dedication letter to the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum: “est 
enim in arte verbum saepius e verbo exprimendum, quod ne absurde fiat, laboris non- 
nunquam maximi, interdum autem propter sermonis uel dissimilitudinem vel angustias 
voti est.” (“The art of translating often requires rendering word for word, but avoiding 
absurdity in this sometimes requires great effort and, given the differences and limita- 
tions of language, on occasion can only be hoped for.”) Text and translation from Marsh 
1994. 
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His Phythiam versibus Lycurgum allocutam tradit Herodotus, amplis- 
sime pater; cum is Apollinis templum tum primum ingrederetur. 


Lycurgus beloved of heavenly Jove and all the 

dwellers in heaven, you who come to our rich temples, 
I am doubtful what I should prophesy you now to be, 
man or god; I hope, Lycurgus, rather that you are a god. 


In these verses, most splendid Father, Herodotus reports that the Pythia 
addressed Lycurgus, on the first occasion when he entered the temple of 
Apollo. 


There is no doubt that Filelfo took this directly from Herodotus,?? a manu- 
script of whose work he brought back from Constantinople in 1427.73 Though 
Herodotus’ Histories was not translated until the middle of the century? Filelfo 
is far from the only humanist who was reading the Greek text at this period. 
For example, around 1415 Guarino had translated some of the first book for 
pedagogic purposes.25 Two years earlier, in fact, in the dedicatory letter to the 
translation of Dio’s De Troia non capta Filelfo had let Bruni know as well that he 
was reading Herodotus (see further below).26 It seems, therefore, that Filelfo is 
here clearly signaling and showing off his knowledge of this new Greek source, 
which was yet to be translated and widely circulated, an eminently reasonable 
practice for one whose calling card was his expertise in ancient Greek. 

The next two points made about Lycurgus, which in each instance are fol- 
lowed by a comparison between the Spartan lawgiver and Albergati in which 
Albergati is said to surpass Lycurgus, are of interest in a different way: 


An pluris ducendum sit quod Spartam Lycurgus ille, quae nullis antea 
legibus teneretur, legibus belli pacisque instituerit [...]? An pluris fuerit 
apud Cretenses tranquille vivere, quo Lacedaemonii iureiurando quoquo 
modo astricti, latas leges perpetuo tuerentur [...]? 


22 Although Plutarch summarizes this episode in his Lycurgus (5.3), he neither provides all 
these details nor cites Herodotus. 

23 Calderini 1913, 217, n. 2. 

24 The first Latin translation of Herodotus was completed by Lorenzo Valla around 1455. 
Though he died in 1457 without finishing his revisions, his translation circulated widely in 
manuscript and, subsequently, in published form; on which see Pagliaroli 2007. 

25 See Looney 2012. 

26 Neither of these two early examples of Filelfo reading Herodotus is noted by Calderini 
(1913, 321-323). 
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Should it be thought to be worth more that the famous Lycurgus set up 
Sparta with laws for war and peace, Sparta which had been held before 
by no laws [...]? Or was it worth more to live in tranquility among the 
Cretans so that the Spartans bound in some way by an oath should guard 
forever the laws that had been brought in [...]? 


Regarding the first point, neither Herodotus nor Xenophon nor Plutarch 


explicitly says that the Spartans had no laws before Lycurgus came along.?” 


The second point could conceivably have come from a conflation of informa- 


tion from Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus (29, 31) which mentions, among other 


traditions, the possibility of a Cretan end for Lycurgus.?® Both points, however, 


resemble more closely what Justin says about Lycurgus in his epitome of the 


Philippic History of Pompeius Trogus (3.2.7 and 3.3.1-12):29 


27 


28 


29 


[3.2.7] non habentibus Spartanis leges instituit [...] [3.3.1-12] Dein ut 
aeternitatem legibus suis daret, iure iurando obligat civitatem, nihil eos 
de eius legibus mutaturos, priusquam reverteretur, et simulat se ad oracu- 
lum Delphicum proficisci, consulturum quid addendum mutandumque 
legibus videretur. Proficiscitur autem Cretam ibique perpetuum exilium 
egit abicique in mare ossa sua moriens iussit, ne relatis Lacedaemonem 
solutos se Spartani religione iuris iurandi in dissolvendis legibus 
arbitrarentur. 


[3.2.7] He established laws for the Spartans since they did not have any 
[...] [3.321312] And to secure eternity for his laws, he bound the state by 
an oath that they were to change them in no way until he should return; 
and he pretended that he was going to ask the Delphic oracle whether 
anything seemed necessary to be added or changed in his institutions. 
But he went to Crete, and there passed his life in perpetual exile. When he 
was dying, he ordered that his bones be thrown into the sea, lest, if they 


Herodotus' comment that the Spartans had been the worst governed of Greek peoples 
(1.65) is not quite the same sentiment. 

Across the four dedication letters Filelfo says that the order of translation was the Spartan 
Constitution, the Agesilaus, the Lycurgus, then the Numa. Whatever the truth of this mat- 
ter, it does not preclude him being already familiar with the Lycurgus. 

The final point about Lycurgus in the dedication letter is more general and boils down to 
the assertion that he is a not just virtuous himself but endeavored to make others so as 
well. Again there is no hint of this type of rhetoric in Xenophon's work, but it is present 
in slightly different ways both in Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus (31) and in Justin's epitome 


(2.7-9). 
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were taken back to Lacedaemon, the Spartans might think themselves 
absolved from the religious bonds of their oath concerning alteration in 
his laws. 


Showing off a command of Greek and Latin literature to a potential patron 
is not an unreasonable thing to do in a dedication letter; and Albergati was 
learned and powerful — in line for the papacy at this point.?? But if that is the 
aim, unattributed allusions have to be recognizable. 

Justin was certainly widely read, as is attested by the number of medieval 
manuscripts.?! Further, Enea Silvio Piccolomini mentions him as a core author 
in his De liberorum educatione of 1450,82 as does Guarino in his De ordine 
docendi et studendi of 1459, noting that Justin is particularly good because 
he provides a synoptic view of non-Roman history.?? Of course, Filelfo may 
himself simply be unconsciously drawing on the account of Sparta he, too, 
knew best, that of Justin. But if Justin’s brief and memorable account of Sparta 
was the first one students came across, Filelfo may rather have deliberately 


30 Ianziti 2012, 154. 

31 See Reynolds 1983, 197-199, on the great popularity of Justin's epitome in late antiquity 
and the middle ages. One fourteenth-century manuscript belonged to Sozomeno da Pis- 
toia (British Library, ms. Harley 4822) who was lecturing in Florence in 1431 while Filelfo 
was there. Angelo Decembrio, who overlapped in Milan for a few years with Filelfo, was 
on a journey to Ferrara from Spain in 1467 when he was robbed en route, losing, among 
other texts, a copy of Justin (Celenza 2004, 54—55). 

32 (73): “Sunt et historici legendi pueris, ut Livius atque Sallustius, quamvis ad eorum intel- 
ligentiam profectu sit opus; Iustinus et Quintus Curtius et quem Petrus Paulus transtulit, 
Arrianus, in quibus vera, non fabulosa sunt." (“Boys ought to read historians, too, like Livy 
and Sallust, although they will need to be older to understand them. Then we have Justin 
and Quintus Curtius and Arrian, whom Pier Paolo Vergerio translated, whose writings 
contain truth, not fables") Text and translation from Kallendorf 2002, 224-225. 

33 (22): "Quare ut ad alteram grammaticae partem, quam historicen diximus nominari, tra- 
ducantur iam tempus erit. Et sicut reliquas sub compendio prius regulas didicerint, ita eos 
qui res gestas carptim collegerunt prius perlegent; quo in genere Valerius et Iustinus eis 
offerentur, quibus et externam et romanam historiam uno ferme aspectu contemplabun- 
tur" ("That is why it is now, at this juncture, that students should be introduced to the 
other part of grammar which we have called ‘history’. And just as they learned the other 
rules of grammar in summary form, so they should first peruse authors who have made 
selections of historical events. Typically Valerius Maximus and Justin will be placed in 
their hands, authors who will put before their mind's eye a nearly synoptic view of Roman 
and non-Roman history") Text and translation from Kallendorf 2002, 284—285. Valerius 
Maximus and Justin are also key sources for John of Salisbury's Policraticus (Rawson 1969, 
126), which was widely read in the Quattrocento (see McHam 2001, 38-40 for a brief over- 
view of its reception). See also Black (2001, 428, 433) who notes some school manuscripts 
mentioning Justin. 
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couched his introduction to Lycurgus in terms he would expect his educated 
dedicatee to recognize, since Albergati (and by extension, then, other readers) 
would not — yet — be familiar with what Xenophon and Plutarch had to say. 

It is not always easy to be completely certain about where humanists came 
across their information about the ancient world, not least because so much 
had been filtered and refiltered over the course of the centuries. But it is worth 
asking what their sources might have been, particularly when the information 
seems to emanate, as it does in this case, from somewhere other than the work 
being translated, not least because by doing so we are forced to think more 
closely about issues of intentionality and readership. The following questions 
will, therefore, roughly guide my examination of the rest of the dedication let- 
ters: a) is it typical of Filelfo in these letters of dedication to concentrate less 
on the material of the work being translated and more on a related but broader 
display of learning? b) does he expect his dedicatees to recognize his breadth 
of learning, particularly when he does not obviously signal it (e.g. in the letter 
discussed, is Herodotus mentioned because he is not widely known, whereas 
Justin is not mentioned because he is well known to anyone with any degree 
of education)? c) how well has Filelfo tailored his erudition and his use of his 
erudition to his dedicatee, and does this matter? and d) what message, if any, 
is he sending to his secondary audience, his fellow-humanists, both when the 
learning is signposted and when it is not (in other words, can we make a rea- 
sonable guess at his broader motives)? 

If we start by looking at the dedication letters to the three other translations 
which formed part of the quartet Filelfo dedicated to Albergati, the answer 
to the first question at least would seem to be, for the most part, no. There is 
definitely much overlap in the general comments made in these other three 
letters: for example, Lycurgus features in all four dedication letters, where he is 
presented as the model against which Agesilaus and Numa are also measured. 
In the letters to Xenophon’s Agesilaus and Plutarch's Lycurgus, Agesilaus is said 
to have instructed himself in and embodied Lycurgus' precepts, and in the long 
list of virtues Filelfo ascribes to Agesilaus are included some virtues which do 
not make an appearance in the encomium itself but which are ascribed to 
Lycurgus and Numa in Filelfo's translations.?^ Focus on Albergati is greater in 
the first and fourth dedication letters, and the view that Albergati surpasses 
Lycurgus is repeated in the letter accompanying the final work of the four, the 
Numa. Filelfo also draws attention explicitly to Albergati’s famed modestia in 


34 X Eg, constantia. Indeed the list of virtues said to belong to Agesilaus in the dedicatory 
letter does not actually match the list of virtues set forth in the encomium. Note, in view 
of the next point, that modestia is in the list even though it is not actually attributed to 
Agesilaus within the encomium itself. 
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three of the four letters,%5 when emphasizing the appropriateness of choos- 
ing works about Spartans and an early Roman to dedicate to him. Definite 
allusions, signposted or not, to other ancient authorities, however, are much 
thinner on the ground, and so my other general questions do not apply in the 
same way as they did for the letter introducing the Lycurgus. 

One allusion, however, does stand out: in the dedicatory letter to the 
Agesilaus Filelfo refers to Xenophon as the Attic Muse: “Quis enim Musam 
Atticam (ita nanque Xenophontem prisci cognominarunt) dicendo apud nos- 
tros expresserit?” (“For who among our people could have imitated the Attic 
Muse - for thus did the ancients name Xenophon - in speaking?").?6 Filelfo 
is almost alone, of the fifteenth-century translators of Xenophon, in referring 
to this ancient nickname,” and he refers to it again in the dedicatory let- 
ter accompanying his translation of the Cyropaedia (cf. also PhE-33.25). The 
nickname is attested in this particular form in Diogenes Laertius,38 a work 
which Filelfo had knowledge of at this time (see further below), and Diogenes’ 
éxaAeîto almost certainly underlies the formulation "prisci cognominarunt”.39 
In this instance, therefore, rather than deliberately signposting his knowledge 


35 Inthe dedication to the Spartan Constitution and to the Agesilaus Albergati is referred to 
as pater modestissime; in that to the Numa Filelfo says: “quae cum apud ipsum Plutarchum 
legerem, mihi in mentem venit singularis animi tui inauditaque modestia” (“when I was 
reading these things in Plutarch himself there came into my mind the singular and un- 
heard of modesty of your mind”). See Pasztor 1960 on Albergati’s well-known austerity. 

36 For the text, see Filelfo 2012, 19-20. 

37 Admittedly, the control group is not perfectly complete: we are missing a few translations 
and prefatory letters. In what we do have only Battista Guarino in his later (1457-1458) 
translation of the Agesilaus refers to this nickname in his dedicatory letter, but his phras- 
ing (“prisci Musam Atticam cognominaverunt”) is so similar to that of Filelfo’s that it 
seems probable that he took it from the latter. See Marsh 1992, 94 for the Latin text of 
Guarino's letter. 

38 Diogenes Laertius, Life of Xenophon (2.57): exadetto dè xoi Atth Moûoa yAvxvtytt 
Ts épunveias (“and he was called the Attic Muse on account of the sweetness of his 
expression’). 

39 The general sentiment associating Xenophon with the Muses — but not this exact nick- 
name - can be found also in Cicero's Orator 19.62 ("Xenophontis voce Musas quasi locutas 
ferunt" [“they say that the Muses, as it were, spoke through the mouth of Xenophon"]) 
and Quintilian 10.1.33 (“adde quod M. Tullius ne Thucydidem quidem aut Xenophontem 
utiles oratori putat, quanquam illum bellicum canere, huius ore Musas esse locutas exis- 
timet" [“in addition Cicero thinks that not even Thucydides or Xenophon are useful to the 
orator, although he reckons that the former sounds the war trumpet and that the Muses 
spoke through the latter’s mouth”.]) Complete copies of each of these works had been 
rediscovered only recently, Cicero Orator in 1421 and Quintilian in 1416 (see Reynolds 1983, 
102 and 333) and it seems likely that Filelfo had access to these texts at this time (see fur- 
ther below). It is worth noting, too, that Quintilian's remark on Xenophon comes from a 
portion of the text which was neither in the mutili nor in the additional material found in 
certain twelfth-century manuscripts; see Boskoff 1952, 71-72. 
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of new material from recently acquired texts (as in the case of the quotation 
from Herodotus) he appears simply (and consciously or unconsciously) to be 
making use of recently acquired knowledge. It is hard to imagine that he could 
have expected Albergati to recognize his use of Diogenes Laertius here. 
Filelfo’s display of his latest erudition in one form or another is a constant 
theme across these dedicatory letters. His motives for such display, as far as 
can be discerned, vary and are more obvious in some cases than in others. 
For example, in the dedication letter to Leonardo Bruni accompanying his 
first Greek-to-Latin translation project in 1428, Dio Chrysostom’s De Troia non 
capta,4° Filelfo’s learned allusions trip over one another and, we can be sure, 
were meant to impress his equally learned patron and dedicatee. Explicit 
mention is made of Plato,*? Herodotus,43 Lucian,44 Stesichorus,*? Vergil, and 
Homer, but there is still other material the origin of which is not highlighted. 
For example, he tells Bruni that he has been reading a letter of his which he 
had sent to Coluccio Salutati dealing with etymologies of names of ancient 
figures. Filelfo shows his attentiveness to Bruni’s discussion, which is based 
on Plato’s Cratylus, but at the same time adds new material: etymologies that 
seem to come from the Suda in the case of Hector? and possibly from pseudo- 
Apollodorus’ Bibliotheca in the case of Priam. Whatever one might say about 
the second of these two works (and doubt has been cast on whether Filelfo 


40 For which Leotta in Filelfo 2008 provides a thorough modern edition. There is also evi- 
dence that Filelfo had begun translating Philo’s De vita Moysis around this time but for 
whatever reason he abandoned this project, see Stinger 1977, 39, 145, and further below. 

41 Compare his portrayal of Bruni in the third book of his Commentationes Florentinae de 
exilio (written in the 1440s) wherein he can be found “flattering his humanist colleague 
while simultaneously displaying his own erudition” (Filelfo 2013, xxii). 

42 He does not specify which dialogue but it is clear that the Cratylus is the point of 
departure. 

43 About whom he specifically says: “Memineram ex altera parte scriptum apud Herodotum 
legisse” (“I remembered on the other hand reading something written in Herodotus”). 
Latin text from Filelfo 2008, 125. 

44 Again he does not specify which work but the reference to Herodotus in Tartarus is 
clearly from the True Histories (2.31). A codex filled with works of Lucian was also among 
the books Filelfo brought back from Constantinople. This codex has been identified 
(Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, ms. Plut. 57.6). Some have argued that it is 
in Filelfo’s own hand (see the discussion in Calderini 1913, 341-342), but there is not com- 
plete agreement on this point (see Filelfo 2008, 125-126, n. 3 for further references to the 
debate). What we can be certain about is that Plut. 57.6 contains the True Histories (see 
Wittek 1952, 311) and that this work was first translated into Latin by Lilio Tifernate, a 
student of Filelfo, in 1441 (see Dapelo and Zoppelli 1998). 

45 Whom he may know about from Dio’s oration, as Leotta in Filelfo 2008, 127, n. 2 suggests. 

46 Filelfo 2008, 124, n. 2. 
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knew about the Bibliotheca), we do know that he had a copy of the Suda with 
him when he came back from Constantinople.48 But what precisely his aim 
was in leaving the source of his etymologizing unattributed is unclear. Was he 
expecting Bruni to catch the reference to the Suda? It does seem that Bruni had 
knowledge of this work.^? Or was he using something he was certain Bruni did 
not know and passing it off as his own? 

Near the end of the letter he presents a list of ancient Greeks who went to 
study in Egypt:5° 


Idque de Orpheo, Musaeo, Melampode, Daedalo, Homero, Lycurgo, 
Solone, Pythagora, Eudoxo, Democrito, Oenopide ac de ipso denique 
principe philosophorum Platone legitur. 


And this is recorded of Orpheus, Musaeus, Melampos, Daedalus, Homer, 
Lycurgus, Solon, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, Democritus, Oenopis, and finally 
the prince of philosophers himself, Plato. 


Filelfo again does not name his source, but the list comes from Diodorus Siculus 
(1.96). That he had a copy of Diodorus’ Universal History, at least of the first five 
books, is clear from his correspondence.?! Further, in this instance Filelfo quite 
clearly expected Bruni to recognize the passage. Bruni had translated part of 
the first book of Diodorus for Salutati and this very passage was among that 
material, as witnessed by the fact that Salutati made use of it in his De labori- 
bus Herculis.52 Whether Filelfo is drawing directly on Salutati’s work here or 


47 Filelfo 2008, 124-125, though evidence for the circulation of the Bibliotheca is a bit later 
(see also Calderini 1913, 254—255). Leotta suggests that this second etymology might be 
Filelfo's own. 

48 See Calderini 1913, 397-398 for knowledge of Filelfo's possession of the Suda in 1427. 
Calderini 1913, 398, n. 1 does not make reference to this letter of dedication when noting 
which entries from the Suda Filelfo used in his own works. See also Calderini 1912 on 
Filelfo's use of the Suda. 

49 lanziti2012, 150 comments on Bruni's use of the Suda entry on Aristoxenus. 

50 See Filelfo 2008, 129 for the Latin text. 

51  In1433 he tells Traversari that he has sent Diodorus Siculus to him (PhE-02.43); and in a 
number of later letters he can be seen to be seeking any remaining books which are in 
circulation. Chamoux and Bertrac 1993, xcv, identify Laur. Plut. 70.18 as Filelfo's copy. The 
first half of the first book is missing from this manuscript but the citation above comes 
from the second half, which begins at 1.42. Leotta in Filelfo 2008, 129 does not note this 
reference to Diodorus. 

52 Ullman 1963, 227. Salutati, De laboribus Herculis 4.2.8.19 (ed. Ullman, 1952, 2.569), quotes 
Bruni's translation directly “traduntque sacerdotes Egiptii, ut in sacris libris scriptum 
est, pervenisse ad eos Orpheum, Museum, Melampodem, Dedalum, preterea Homerum 
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on Diodorus Siculus is perhaps more difficult to ascertain, though I think his 
intention is that Bruni should recognize that he knows about his translation 
and Salutati's use of it. His motive is undoubtedly not to correct Bruni's transla- 
tion, for his own is further from the Greek. Further, he removes Plato from his 
original position in the list after Solon and privileges him at the end of the list 
adding in the descriptive “principe philosophorum”. This would seem to be a 
nod to the earlier part of the letter and the allusions there to Bruni’s discussion 
with Coluccio Salutati about Plato’s Cratylus. However we choose to under- 
stand his motives, particularly for the unreferenced material, Filelfo seems to 
have taken much more care with his display of erudition here than he had in 
the dedicatory letters to Albergati. 

Filelfo made a number of other translations during these same years: in 
1428-1429, pseudo-Aristotle’s Rhetorica ad Alexandrum for Alfonso Carrillo 
de Albornoz; in 1429 two orations of Lysias for Palla Strozzi, De laudibus 
Atheniensium and De Eratosthenis nece defensio; and probably dating to c. 1430, 
possibly dedicated again to Albergati, a translation of Plato's Euthyphro.5^ 

With his translation of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum Filelfo broke new 
ground, as this was the first ancient Greek rhetorical treatise to be translated 
in the Quattrocento.55 The dedication letter to Cardinal Albornoz, accom- 
panying the translation of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, has attracted more 
attention than the other dedication letters because it contains an extended dis- 
cussion of Filelfo’s translation theory.>® Yet there is another interesting aspect 


poetam, Lycurgum Spartanum, Solonem Atheniensem, Platonem philosophum, Pythago- 
ram Samium, et Eudoxum mathematicum, Democritum etiam Abderitem, et Enopidem 
Chium, omniumque horum signa ostendunt. Poggio Bracciolini and Pier Candido 
Decembrio completed a Latin translation of Diodorus c. 1450 (Hankins 2003-2004, 1.262, 
n. 41). 

53 Copies of both these two early translations, of Dio Oration XI and the Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum, he also sent to Traversari before arriving in Florence, see Stinger 1977, 38. 

54 Hankins 1990, 2.404-407 suggests this date and dedicatee. Martinelli Tempesta 2009, 
7-8 notes the attractiveness of Hankins' theory but remains uncommitted and indeed 
suggests another prelate as just as likely a dedicatee, namely Cardinal Alfonso Carrillo 
de Albornoz, to whom Filelfo dedicated the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum. Translations of 
three Platonic Epistles (1, 9, 10) are also likely the work of Filelfo but no dedication let- 
ter has survived. Hankins suggests a date of c. 1439-1440, with Francesco Pizzolpasso, 
Archbishop of Milan, as the potential dedicatee. Pizzolpasso looks also to have been 
the recipient of Filelfo's first translation of the De sacerdotio Christi; see De Keyser 2013, 
49-50. For a brief overview, see Fiaschi 2007, 108-109. For the Latin text of Filelfo's transla- 
tion of the Platonic letters, see Hankins 1990, 2.513—515. 

55 As Marsh 1994, 352 notes. See Marsh’s article also for the text and translation of the dedi- 
catory letter, 356-360. 

56 See the analyses by Marsh 1994, 351-356 and Fiaschi 2007, 79-83. 
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to this letter: the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum itself is about rhetoric, not about 
translation, and the very way Filelfo constructs this dedication letter shows his 
ability to compose persuasive rhetoric. With scarcely any direct references to 
the content of the Rhetorica, he manages to show off his own rhetorical skills 
and, at one and the same time, promote both the value of the work he has 
translated and himself. In no other dedicatory letter does he so frequently pro- 
fess his insufficiency to the task at hand,” in no other letter is the connection 
between the motivation for the project and the dedicatee so tenuous and yet 
so cleverly made,58 and in no other letter is the praise of his dedicatee based 
so much on someone else's opinion,?? yet made to seem so genuinely Filelfo's 
own. The classical material brought in in support is not obscure erudition, and 
is deployed to reinforce the display of Filelfo's rhetorical skill and to shift the 
tone of the work to build up his own credentials. First, two unattributed but 
well-known maxims from Vergil and a comparison with Homer's Ajax serve 
to mark the turning point between Filelfo's description of his lengthy period 
of reluctance to undertake this translation and his decision to engage in the 
project: “love conquers all” and “fortune favors the bold’,®° as indeed it favored 
Ajax who thus defeated Hector. Then, lest his decision appear rash, the earlier 
repeated professions of inadequacy are cleverly dispelled by a disproportion- 
ately lengthy and specific criticism of Quintilian,8! and his assertion that he is 
to follow those Latin writers whom he feels have the best and most authorita- 
tive style, Cicero, Horace and Jerome — a rhetorical shift in tone worthy of a 


57 For example: "Rem difficillimam et meis imparem viribus sum agressus [...] in id maxime 
studemus ut quae a Graecis transferimus nihil aliud (quoad eius rei fieri possi) quam 
Latinitatem sapiant” (“I have taken on a most difficult task, one greater than my strength. 
[...] I strive as far as possible to make my translation consonant with good Latin style.”) 
Text and translation (adapted) from Marsh 1994. 

58 The trail starts with requests from noble men who listened to Filelfo lecture about this 
work, followed by requests from Alberto Alberti, the pontifical treasurer in Bologna, who 
was also the one who suggested the Cardinal as a dedicatee. 

59 The praise of the Cardinal in the middle of the letter is based entirely on what Alberto 
Alberti has relayed to Filelfo: "Aiebat enim te" (“For he said that you"); “mihi vir ille [...] 
persuasit" ("that man convinced me"); "laudibus quas de tua [...] praedicabat" ("the prais- 
es which he sang about your"); “eas ita ponebat ante oculus" (“he described the situation 
so vividly”). 

60 Vergil Ecl. 10.69 and Aen. 10.284 respectively. 

61 The portions of Quintilian to which he refers (unlike that in the dedicatory letter to the 
Agesilaus) seem to be 3.4.1 and 9.2.16, both of which were part of the abbreviated ver- 
sion of Quintilian in circulation before Poggio rediscovered the full text; see Boskoff 1952, 
71-72. 
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Professor of Rhetoric.®? It seems likely, therefore, that Filelfo meant others to 
recognize how accomplished a piece of rhetoric this letter was, particularly 
in view of the content of the translated work,5? and that as a piece of self- 
advertisement it was surely aimed at a much broader audience than the 
Cardinal alone. 

Of the two speeches of Lysias which Filelfo translated in 1429, one, De 
Eratosthenis nece defensio, was likely made from a codex which he received 
from the very person to whom he dedicated the translations, Palla Strozzi. The 
other, De laudibus Atheniensium, was possibly made from a codex he himself 
brought back from Constantinople in 1427.64 Filelfo’s talent for tailoring his 
dedication epistles to suit his dedicatee (already seen in the dedications to 
Bruni and to a lesser extent, perhaps, in those to Albergati) is on full view in the 
dedication letter to Lysias' De laudibus Atheniensium. The whole letter laments 
how much ancient literature has been lost and how no one could more keenly 
appreciate this than the learned scholar and collector, Strozzi. Although much 
ancient oratory can be included among the treasures lost, and indeed, this fact 
is registered at the end of the letter, his initial examples centre on lost philo- 
sophical works:65 


Quid enim Philosophos numerem? qui quo maiore numero extiterunt, 
eo maius in iis naufragium factum est. Libros circiter quadringentos 
Aristoteles ac prope totidem Theophrastus scripsit quorum mirum est 
quanta sit nobis relicta paucitas. Democritus ille, magnus tantusque vir, 
cuius magnum de mundo opus talentis quingentis aestimatum perhibent, 
usque adeo multa scripsit, ut librarius per cavillum sit ab Epicuro appel- 
latus. Epicurus autem ipse trecenta reliquit volumina. Chrysippus vero, 
quem librorum Epicuri huius parasitum Carneades nominat, quinque ac 
septingenta volumina elucubrasse traditur. 


62 Which indeed Filelfo had been: his initial positions at Padua in 1416, Vicenza in 1417 and 
Bologna in 1428 had been as a Professor of Rhetoric, with the addition of moral philoso- 
phy in the latter two posts; see the chronology laid out in Robin 1991, 247. 

63 The judgment of Marsh (1994, 354) - “petulant”, "novice translator" — is considerably more 
negative. 

64 Again see Calderini 1913, 217, n. 2 for the list of codices Filelfo brought back from 
Constantinople. And on the manuscript tradition see Sosower 1987, 33-35. Filelfo shortly 
afterwards sent these two translations to Giovanni Corner (PhE-02.19). Tangri 2006, 559 
notes that these two speeches of Lysias are the only two translations to be made of Lysias' 
work in the Quattrocento. 

65 The Latin text for the letter accompanying the De laudibus Atheniensium is taken from 
Guy Claessens' edition (this volume), for that accompanying the De Eratosthenis nece 
defensio see Dobson 1828, 12-13. 
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Why should I enumerate the philosophers, the greater the number of 
whom there were, the more has a shipwreck occurred among them. 
Aristotle wrote about 400 books and Theophrastus around as many, of 
which it is amazing how great a paucity has been left to us. That great 
man Democritus, whose great work De mundo they say was valued at 500 
talents [D.L. 9.39], wrote so many things that as an insult he was called 
by Epicurus the scribe.96 However, Epicurus himself wrote 300 volumes. 
Indeed Chrysippus, whom Carneades calls the parasite of this Epicurus' 
books [D.L. 10.26], is said to have written 705 volumes [D.L. 7.180]. 


Filelfo does not cite his sources here, but much of the material comes from 
Diogenes Laertius' Lives of Philosophers (as noted in the square brackets in the 
translation above).9" This is rather interesting, given the circumstances sur- 
rounding the translation of Diogenes Laertius. Ambrogio Traversari undertook 
the task c. 1424 on the urging of, among others, Strozzi's good friend Niccoló 
Niccoli. It was not completed, however, until 1433, when it was dedicated to 
Cosimo de' Medici. Reasons for the delay were myriad: problems with the 
texts, ignorance of certain branches of philosophy, and lack of experience with 
verse translation.9? It was on this last point that Traversari sought to engage 
the help of Filelfo, presumably when he arrived in Florence in the spring of 
1429. Indeed, Traversari had been, along with Niccoli, Strozzi and Bruni, among 
those encouraging Filelfo to come to Florence. That Filelfo and Traversari did 
not warm to one another has been well documented.9? Though it has been 
noted that the two men had reservations about one another at the time of this 
particular translation (ie. April 1429),"? nevertheless, in this letter of dedica- 
tion Filelfo is profuse in his praise of Traversari whom he links with Bruni as 
a master of erudition.”! Filelfo's promises to help Traversari, reiterated in let- 
ters dating from 1430 and 1433 (PhE-01.74 and 02.43), were never fulfilled. But 
the plain fact of the matter is that he must have had access to a manuscript of 
Diogenes Laertius when he was writing this dedication letter, otherwise the 
accuracy of the information derived from that source is difficult to explain.” 


66 Probably a misunderstanding of Diogenes Laertius 10.8 where Epicurus insults Protagoras 
by calling him a scribe of Democritus. 

67 Calderini 1913, 292-294 does not note these references to Diogenes Laertius. 

68 Stinger 1977, 72-73. 

69 E.g., Stinger 1977, 38-39 and Robin 1991, 34-42. 

70 E.g., see Zippel1979, 221-223 and Resta 1986, 18, neither of whom remark on the references 
to Diogenes Laertius in this letter. See Fiaschi 2007, 105 on the precision of dating. 

71 Filelfo also praises Niccoli with whom he would soon (in 1431) fall out as well. 

72 Calderini 1913, 292-293 notes that he had a Greek text of Diogenes Laertius in 1430 but 
does not mention this letter as evidence. It was suggested during the panel discussion at 
the RSA that earlier medieval texts might well be the source of Filelfo's information here, 
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And this is interesting since Traversari, according to Gigante, offers no evidence 
of the work of translation in his letters for the years 1428-1433.” Moreover, 
given the high profile of this translation it does not seem unreasonable to 
suggest that Filelfo might have expected Strozzi himself to realize the source 
of his information. 

In contrast to this unattributed material is information about Lysias near the 
end of the dedication letter which Filelfo explicitly states comes from Plutarch: 


In eo autem veterum scriptorum naufragio insignis est Lysiae oratoris 
procella. Is enim orationes quadringentas viginti quinque scriptitasse 
fertur; quarum ducentas ac triginta Dionysius Caeciliusque indubitatas 
illius existimant. Reliquae vero creduntur adulterinae. Hisce autem in 
omnibus bis dumtaxat, et id ob malignitatem causae, eum succubuisse 
Plutarchus refert. Scripsit et rhetoricas artes et contiones et laudatio- 
nes et epistolas, orationesque tum amatorias, tum funebres, ac Socratis 
defensionem. 


But in that wreckage of the ancient writings the storm that surrounds the 
orator Lysias is remarkable. For he is said to have written 425 speeches of 
which Dionysius and Caecilius think that 230 are without doubt his, the 
rest are regarded as suppositious. However, in all of these Plutarch tells 
us that only twice was he defeated and on that occasion because of the 
badness of the case. He also wrote arts of rhetoric and public speeches 
and eulogies and epistles and orations, both amatory and funereal, and a 
defense of Socrates. 


The work that this material comes from, the pseudo-Plutarchan Lives of the 
Ten Orators (836a; Lysias 3), does not seem to have been in the manuscript of 
Plutarchan works which Filelfo had in his possession, but again the details are 
so precise that he must have had access to a codex."^ 

The second letter to Strozzi, accompanying the translation of De Eratosthenis 
nece defensio, is very different in tone: there is little here in praise of Strozzi 


but in point of fact this information does not appear in, e.g., Isidore of Seville, Vincent de 
Beauvais or pseudo-Walter Burley, nor does it appear in another Greek work with which 
Filelfo was familiar, Plutarch's De placitis philosophorum, where scurrilous insults are not 
to be found. 

73 Gigante 1988, 389. 

74 Resta 1986, 18, n. 31 notes this and also notes that Calderini makes no reference to Filelfo's 
knowledge of this work. Sosower 1987, 34 also notes this independently of Resta. None 
of these scholars, however, comments on the non-attributed material from Diogenes 
Laertius. 
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but much in praise of Lysias’ oratorical style.” Filelfo has clearly gone to some 
trouble to discover all he can about Lysias, and the judgments he presents are 
an interesting and complex mix. Only at the end of his assessment of Lysias' 
style, however, does he make any reference to an ancient source: 


Quantopere vero hisce omnibus subtilitate antecesserit, ex gravi Ciceronis 
in libris De oratore iudicio intelligi licet. 


How much, indeed, he outstripped all these in subtlety can be judged 
from the serious judgment of Cicero in the books De oratore. 


The point of reference is De oratore 3.28 where the key aspect in which vari- 
ous orators excel is laid out; for Lysias it is subtilitas. The complete De oratore 
had only been in circulation for a few years, as had Cicero's Brutus, to which 
Filelfo explicitly referred in the prior letter.” Again it seems very likely 
that Filelfo was signaling his knowledge of these works to Strozzi." 

But De oratore is not the source of ancient comparisons of Plato and 
Lysias (the point on which Filelfo opens his letter), nor for the assessments 
of Lysias listed prior to this (in particular, that not a word could be removed 
from Lysias without disrupting the whole, that Isocrates imitated Lysias, 
and that Lysias outstripped all the ten orators with respect to perspicuitas 
and nitor)."8 While it is true that these comments are all fairly general in 


75 There is evidence in his other letters that Filelfo linked these two orations of Lysias close- 
ly with the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum. In 1453 (PhE-10.45) he asks Giacomo Becchetti to 
return the codex containing these three works. The adjacent letter (PhE-10.46) sends the 
three works to Guillaume Jouvenel des Ursins (presumably Filelfo is sending his own copy 
to Guillaume and this is why he wants the copy back from Becchetti). A year later he asks 
Guillaume if he ever received this gift (PhE-12.16). 

76 See Guy Claessens’ essay in this volume. 

77  In1421 Landriani discovered Cicero's Brutus, Orator, and De oratore in Lodi; the Orator 
and De oratore had only been known in partial form prior to this, the Brutus not at all; see 
briefly Reynolds 1983, 102. Ullman 1960, 35-36 and 61-62 traces the movement and the 
making of copies of all three in the 1420s. Filelfo also mentions De oratore in PhE-02.49 of 
1433. 

78 Nor can these really be found in Cicero's Brutus, or Orator. Though in each Lysias’ 
reputation for subtilitas is noted (cf. Orator 29-30, and a bit less positively Brutus 64), 
and though Cicero is not ungenerous about the Attic orator whose style was so much 
admired by other Romans, he still finds him limited. See also Quintilian 10.1.78 on Lysias' 
subtilitas. Quintilian too is presumably one of those Filelfo refers to early in the letter 
when he says (Latin text from Dobson 1828, 12): “Fuere nonnulli et prudentes et docti 
viri, praestantissime Pallas, qui inter Lysiae Oratoris Platonisque Philosophi scripta max- 
ime interesse iudicarent: quod propemodum alii quidem, item et ipsi homines haud 
vulgares, inter Demosthenem Ciceronemque voluere." ("There have been some men 
both wise and learned, most outstanding Palla, who judged that there was a very great 
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nature, and that Filelfo, in contemporary fashion, was quite capable of decon- 
textualizing and rearranging ancient material to suit his own needs, it is still 
worth asking what might have prompted such remarks since they are clearly 
not from the pseudo-Plutarchan Life of Lysias (which Filelfo had drawn upon 
in the prior dedication letter), nor, without much additional invention, could 
they really have been derived from Cicero’s Brutus or Orator (even if in these 
works Cicero provides a picture of a group of orators he disagrees with who 
favor the pure Atticism of Lysias’ style). 

We can determine for certain the source of the comment that removing 
a word from Lysias would result in loss of meaning. This comes from Aulus 
Gellius’ Noctes Atticae,"® a work with which Filelfo was very familiar.8° The 
two others (comparison of Plato and Lysias, and Isocrates’ imitation of Lysias) 
bear close resemblance to comments in two different ancient Greek works: 
1) in Longinus’ On the Sublime (33.8), Caecilius, in a lost treatise, is said to have 
compared Plato and Lysias to the advantage of the latter; 2) in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus’ On Lysias, during the extensive and very positive assessment 
of Lysias’ style, twice it is expressly noted that Isocrates imitated Lysias.8! 
Though the transmission of both these works in the fifteenth century is 
under-studied, there is just enough evidence to suggest that Filelfo could have 
seen them. The Longinus, for example, is noted in a 1468 list of Bessarion’s 
manuscripts.?? Bessarion and Filelfo had met in Constantinople and had cor- 
responded frequently over the course of their lifetimes, with Filelfo in later 
years leaning on his friend as a patron;83 so it is entirely possible that he might 


difference between the writings of the orator Lysias and the philosopher Plato. This is 
more or less what others, also themselves hardly vulgar men, have wanted to see between 
Demosthenes and Cicero.”) Cf. Quintilian 10.1105-109. 

79 Noctes Atticae 2.5.96: "Favorinus de Lysia et Platone solitus dicere est: ‘Si ex Platonis’ 
inquit ‘oratione verbum aliquod demas mutesve atque id commodatissime facias, de 
elegantia tamen detraxeris; si ex Lysiae, de sententia"" ("Favorinus was accustomed to say 
about Lysias and Plato: ‘If from an oration of Plato; he said, ‘you remove or change any 
word, and you do this most skillfully, you will, nevertheless, have detracted from his style; 
if you do this to Lysias, from his meaning”) 

80 This can be seen in other letters around this time. In PhE-01.78 (1430) he goes so far as to 
suggest Gellius is in error on a particular point; see also PhE-02.01 of 1431. See the index in 
Filelfo 2013 for examples of where Filelfo draws on Aulus Gellius in his (c. 1440) On Exile. 

81 Regarding the purity (xa@apdty¢) of his language, Isocrates is said to be the only one who 
had the talent to imitate (uysnoucbat) him (On Lysias 2). Also Isocrates is said to be the 
only one to come close to having Lysias' talent for creating forceful oratory with standard, 
non-metaphorical vocabulary (On Lysias 3). 

82 Bolgar1954, 480. 

83  OnFilelfo's relationship with Bessarion, see further De Keyser 2011 and John Monfasani's 
essay in this volume. 
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have read Bessarion’s copy.84 Filelfo himself brought back some Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus from Constantinople in 1427: in the famous letter to Traversari 
he names the author twice, once without listing a work and once followed by 
the title De numeris et characteribus.85 Calderini, having found some scattered 
material in Filelfo's corpus relating to the Roman Antiquities, postulates that 
this was the unnamed work,86 but On Lysias could well have been in the manu- 
script, too. If it was not, there was a copy close at hand, as it was included in 
a manuscript Giovanni Aurispa brought to Italy in 1424, which at some point 
was copied also for Guarino.?" While Dionysius does not actually elevate Lysias 
above the other orators overall, thinking that he did would be a completely rea- 
sonable conclusion if Dionysius' assessments of Isocrates and Demosthenes 
were not known, since much of Dionysius' praise of Lysias' style centers on 
his purity and clarity of expression (2-3), his lucidity (4), his terseness and 
simplicity of style (5-6), the artlessness of his art (8), ie. his perspicuitas 
and nitor.88 

Whether or not Filelfo was drawing here upon these little known Greek 
texts, the two letters to Strozzi show him parading his erudition in nearly as 
dense a way, even if perhaps less precisely, as in his earlier dedicatory letter to 
Bruni. It is perhaps surprising that he is not more explicit about his sources, 
but in the case of the material about the philosophers there seems little doubt 
but that he expected Strozzi to recognize that the material must come from 
Diogenes Laertius. He shows that he is au fait with the newly circulating 
Ciceronian works and enthusiastically lays out an array of information about 
Lysias, some signaled, some not, for Strozzi, the very man who had sent him a 
copy of Lysias and thus presented him with the opportunity of being the first 
to translate this ancient author. 


84 A bowdlerized translation of Plato's Phaedrus, in which Socrates himself competes with 
Lysias regarding the practice of rhetoric, had been made by Bruni, c. 1424 (on which see 
Hankins 1990, 1.66—72) and ancient discussion, such as that of Caecilius, was based in 
some part on this dialogue, so it is possible, but less likely I think, that Filelfo’s judgment 
comes from this translation. 

85 Calderini1913, 217, n. 2. 

86 Calderini 1913, 295. One of these references is in a letter dated to 1431, ie. only two years 
after he dedicates these translations of Lysias to Strozzi. In a 1431 inventory of Strozzi's 
books, #153 is listed as Liber Dionisii Alicarnasei. Diller 1961, 315-316 tentatively identi- 
fies it with the Vatican Library's Urb. gr. 105, a tenth-century manuscript of the Roman 
Antiquities. 

87 On this, see Sosower 1982, 386. 

88 And inthe manuscript possessed by Aurispa and Guarino, the other orators’ lives written 
by Dionysius were not present; see Sosower 1982, 386-388. 
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Since the dedicatee and date of Filelfo’s translation of Plato’s Euthyphro 
are not certain,89 it is difficult to do much more than note displays of learn- 
ing in the dedication letter. One passage stands out, a striking comparison 
drawn between the generosity of Persian kings and the stinginess of Odrysian 
princes:9° 


Solebant prudentes viri, <cum> Persarum reges pro re quapiam adire 
instituissent, pater clementissime, ea ad illos deferre munera, quae offer- 
entium pietatem atque observantiam declaratura iudicassent. Reges 
autem illi eo pacto ea suscipiebant, ut non cupidi, non avari Odrysiorum 
more principum, sed humanissimi, sed magnifici, sed iure optimo impe- 
ratoria praediti maiestate splendoreque censerentur. 


Wise men were accustomed, when they had decided to approach the 
kings of the Persians for anything, most merciful Father, to bring to them 
the sorts of gift which they judged would declare the piety and the re- 
spect of those offering them. The kings, however, would receive them in 
such a way as to be considered not greedy, or avaricious in the manner of 
Odrysian princes, but most humane, magnificent, endowed for the very 
best reasons with imperial majesty and splendor. 


There can be but little doubt that Thucydides (2.97.4) is the source. As was 
the case with Herodotus, it was some time before Thucydides’ text reached a 
wider audience, the first Latin translation being completed by Valla in 1452. 
But Filelfo had a manuscript of Thucydides’ Histories in 1427, and we know 
also that he read him in lectures in Florence in 1429.9! Indeed there was con- 
siderable interest in Thucydides in Florentine humanist circles early on in 
the Quattrocento: Roberto de’ Rossi had spoken of translating Thucydides in 
1406 and perhaps more importantly Leonardo Bruni, Filelfo's early patron and 
mentor, had shown significant interest in the work. He was in possession of a 
borrowed manuscript in 1407 and used Thucydides as a model for his History of 
the Florentine People.92 Without being certain of the dedicatee, it is difficult to 
speculate on what Filelfo's expectations were regarding this learned allusion; 


89 See n. 54 above for theories. 

go Latin text from Martinelli Tempesta 2009, 79. 

91 Calderini 1913, 402-403. The relating of this anecdote, however, in the dedicatory letter is 
earlier evidence than the two examples Calderini gives of Filelfo referring to Thucydides 
in letters. 

92 Pade 2003, 111-112. 
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but the origin of the story is clear, and the anecdote is one Filelfo happily 
recycled a few years later in 1437 in the dedication letter to his next translation, 
Plutarch’s Apophthegmata ad Traianum, for Filippo Maria Visconti of Milan.°4 

This translation was offered to Filippo Maria two years before Filelfo secured 
his patronage in 1439. Filippo Maria was a somewhat less scholarly figure than 
some of Filelfo’s prior dedicatees. Though he seems to have been more inter- 
ested in Rome than in Greece and in commissioning vernacular translations 
rather than Latin, he recognized the value of having a well-respected circle 
of humanists associated with his court.95 In the dedication letter,96 Plutarch's 
Apophthegms are advertised by Filelfo as suitable reading material for a noble 
prince, firstly, on the ground that Plutarch himself dedicated them to Trajan, a 
most noble Roman emperor, and, secondly, on the ground that Filippo Maria 
is well known to have uttered such witty and praiseworthy sentiments as pre- 
viously only Lycurgus and the Spartans were masters of.°” In begging him to 
accept this small gift of his mind in return for much greater gifts (Filelfo is 
never backward about coming forward), he again trots out the comparison 
(again unattributed) between the generosity of the Persian kings and the stin- 
giness of the Odrysian kings which he had used in the earlier dedication letter 
to the Euthyphro.98 


93 Martinelli Tempesta 2009, 42, n. 159 suggests that the well-known avarice of the Thracian 
prince Polymestor, who killed the Trojan prince Polydorus for the gold in his possession 
(cf. e.g. Euripides Hecuba 774-776, and Vergil Aeneid 3.41—57), is probably in Filelfo's mind 
here, too. However, in neither of these passages is the Polymestor referred to an Odrysian, 
and given that Filelfo was lecturing on Thucydides in this period, it seems much more 
likely that Thucydides was his primary source. 

94 On Filelfo's penchant for trotting out the same anecdotes over time see Filelfo 2012, 
xxix-xxx, n. 30 concerning a point about Cyrus the Great, i.e. that no one should com- 
mand who is a lesser man than his subjects. 

95 See Pade 2007, 1.251; and generally on humanism in Milan in the time of Filippo Maria 
Visconti, see Rabil 1988. 

96 The Latin text is taken from the 1471 edition, BSB-Katalogue 4 Inc.c.a. 25-1 (accessed 
online at the Münchener DigitalisierungsZentrum). 

97  "Affirmant enim quibus frui licuit aditu ac sermone tuo, ea te singulis prope dictis sen- 
tentiarum et crebritate et pondere et comitate uti, qua prae caeteris hominibus Lycurgus 
ille Lacedaemoniique omnes aptissime usi perhibentur." (“For those people, who have 
been allowed to enjoy access to you and your conversation, assert that you employ in 
almost every word you say both that sort of frequency, weight and wittiness of senten- 
tiae which before other men the famous Lycurgus and all the Spartans are said to have 
employed most aptly.”) Filelfo went on to translate the Spartan Apophthegms in 1454 (see 
below), but the point about the witty sayings of Spartans is also found in Plutarch's Life of 
Lycurgus, which he knows well. Adam 1974, 16 notes that the Apophthegms "closely cor- 
respond to the duke's predilection for entertaining reading." 

98 “Tu vero regibus ipsis plane munificentior imitaberis hoc loci si videbitur Persarum reges. 
Mos enim fuerat qui vel in hanc usque servaretur aetatem, ut qui adire pro re quapiam 
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We can be reasonably certain that there was no expectation that Filippo 
Maria would recognize Thucydides as the source of this anecdote, nor is rec- 
ognition of the source necessary for the point to be clear, as is frequently the 
case. Equally I think we can be certain that Plutarch’s own dedication to Trajan 
brought the anecdote to Filelfo’s mind as an apt one for the context. The con- 
scious element in this dedication letter indeed seems to be Filelfo’s reworking 
of Plutarch’s dedication. There Plutarch starts by noting that the Persian king 
Artaxerxes took pride in accepting even the smallest gift from his subjects, and 
that Lycurgus made sacrifices in Sparta inexpensive so that the people could 
easily honor the gods, and so himself begs Trajan to accept the small gift of 
these sayings which he has assembled. It was undoubtedly Plutarch’s mention 
of the generosity of the Persian king which brought to Filelfo’s mind the old 
chestnut comparing the Odrysians and Persians. Filelfo thus, perhaps for his 
own amusement and that of others who had the capacity to recognize what 
he was doing, cleverly self-fashioned himself here as a Plutarch writing to his 
Trajan, Filippo Maria. 

The clever refashioning of Plutarch’s dedication to Trajan in the letter to 
Filippo Maria is perhaps more the kind of playful erudition that might have 
been expected in a dedication letter to someone who could have better appre- 
ciated his skill, such as Pope Nicholas v, to whom in 1454 Filelfo dedicated his 
Latin translation of another set of Plutarch’s sayings, the Spartan Apophthegms. 
But this dedication letter is the most barren of them all in terms of the display 
of learning, which is somewhat surprising given that the “humanist pope” was 
one of his most learned dedicatees. Other than mentioning that he had previ- 
ously translated the Apophthegmata ad Traianum for Filippo Maria, the letter 
consists primarily of praise for the Pope's learning and beneficence.?? 


reges Persarum instituissent, ea deferrent ad illos dona, quae offerentium observantiam 
atque pietatem declaratura indicassent. At illi eo pacto quae offerebantur suscipiebant 
ut non avari, non cupidi, Odrysiorum more principum, sed humani sed benefici sed iure 
optimo regia et maiestate et splendore praediti censerentur. Nam longe maiora quam 
accepissent munera illustrioraque referebant." (“You indeed, clearly more munificent 
than the kings themselves, will imitate, if you think it a good idea, the kings of the Persians 
in this instance. For it was their custom, that might have been kept even up to today, that 
those who had decided to approach the kings of the Persians for any matter whatsoever 
would bring to them gifts to declare the regard and the piety of those offering them. They 
in turn received what was offered in such a way that they were neither considered avari- 
cious nor desirous, in the manner of the Odrysian kings, but humane, beneficent and on 
very good grounds endowed with regal majesty and splendor. For they would give back 
gifts much greater and more illustrious than those they had received”) 

99  Filelfo also sends a copy of this translation to Malatesta Novello in November 1454 
(PhE42.45). In this letter he mentions that he will further forward before long the history 
of the younger Cyrus which Xenophon the Socratic wrote in five books ("Non diu post 
ad te dabo Historiam Cyri Iunioris, quam Xenophon Socraticus libris quinque complexus 
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Once Filelfo was established in Milan, he dedicated also to Filippo 
Maria in 1444 translations of two short Hippocratic works, De flatibus and 
De passionibus corporis.!°° Filelfo's venture into medical treatises is perhaps 
not as random as it might seem. Certainly the prospect of bringing to light 
some new ancient work was always a motivating factor?! and these are 
among the earliest translations by humanists of medical texts.!?? But since 
these two works had likely been in Filelfo's possession since he returned from 
Constantinople in 1427,19? it seems necessary to infer some more immediate 
impetus. Filippo Maria's obsession with his health and indeed his deteriorating 
health fit the bill precisely.!?^ Indeed, Filelfo specifically notes that he did not 
translate these works because his patron had so ordered that task, but because 
of his own judgment (“nullo iussu tuo [...] sed meo animi iudicio").105 


est.") The reference here is to Xenophon's Anabasis, though it is not entirely clear wheth- 
er Filelfo is planning to send a copy of the Greek text or is embarking on a translation. 
Whatever the case, the reference is not, as Fiaschi (2007, 113) suggests, to the Cyropaedia, 
which, of course, Filelfo did go on to translate (see further below). The first translation 
of the Anabasis (now lost) was completed by Filelfo's pupil and friend Birago during the 
years 1458-1464 (Marsh 1992, 102 following Miglio 1968 for the date, though Miglio, like 
Fiaschi, also mistakenly refers to this work as the Cyropaedia). See further on this Filelfo 
2012, xxix. 

100 For the text of the prefatory letters, see the Appendix below. 

101 Resta 1986, 25 and Pérez Cañizares 2004, 243, who also suggests as an alternative reason 
the possibility that Filelfo wished to disseminate medical knowledge among laymen. 

102 See Fortuna 2007, 317-318. 

103 It is known that some Hippocrates was among the manuscripts he brought back, and it is 
reasonably assumed that these two works were included; see Calderini 1913, 217, n. 2 and 
326, n. 1, followed by Kibre 1979, 298, n. 4. 

104 Adam 1974, 16. 

105 We know that copies of these translations were widely dispersed because of Filelfo's fre- 
quent complaints in his letters that they had not been returned. He addresses not just his 
fellow humanist and one-time patron, Leonardo Giustiniani, on this matter, but three 
medical men also who were among those who read - and held onto - these works. Filelfo 
frequently wrote to them to ask for the return of his translations (the second set of let- 
ter numbers are where the doctors are mentioned to others as holding onto the works): 
Pietro Tommasi (PhE-06.28, 07.47, 09.04, 11.22, 11.53; mentioned in 12.09); Nicoló Varone 
(PhE-06.64); Matteolo Mattioli of Perugia (PhE-12.12; mentioned in 09.04, 11.22, 11.53, 12.11, 
22.15, 41.02). Calderini 1913, 325-329 traces the efforts of Filelfo to reclaim copies of the 
work through his letters. In Mattioli's commentary on the preface to the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates which dates to 20 April 1466 (on which see Kibre 1975) these two Hippocratic 
works do not figure among the nineteen mentioned, even though it is clear from PhE-09.04 
(to Tommasi in March 1451) that Mattioli had had a copy of Filelfo's translations of these 
works for some years already (“Is habet iam annos compluris duos illos Hippocratis libros, 
quos iampridem (ut nosti) in Latinum verti."). Note that although mention of Hippocrates 
by Filelfo in his letters is generally within the context of recovering copies of his transla- 
tions, there are also a few instances in which he parades knowledge he found in these two 
works: e.g. PhE-09.33 (from De passionibus) and PhE-42.29 (from De flatibus); for these and 
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These two letters are considerably less complex in terms of recondite dis- 
play of erudition than the one which had accompanied his earlier translation 
of the Apophthegmata ad Traianum for Filippo Maria, when he had yet to 
secure the Duke's patronage. The majority of the rhetoric is spent on prais- 
ing the Duke and emphasizing how important his health is since his subjects 
depend on him.!96 Twice, however, in the dedicatory letter to De passionibus 
corporis Filelfo provides information which he had to have found outside these 
two treatises. In one instance he reports that Hippocrates lived to the great 
age of 104. This information can be found in the Suda, which we know he had 
in his possession and made ample use of (see above).107 The second piece of 
learned information he provides concerns the authorship of the De passioni- 
bus corporis: 


Quem etsi Galenus Pergamenus medicus ille doctrina et facundia singu- 
lari non Hippocratis, sed Polybi fuisse suo nescio quo ductus iudicio opi- 
natur, malim tamen cum his sentire qui et plures et gravissimi viri non 
Polybo dandum sed Hippocrati tradidere. 


Even though Galen of Pergamum, that famous doctor of singular learn- 
ing and eloquence, led by some judgment of his own, thinks that this 
book was not written by Hippocrates but by Polybus, I would prefer to 
agree with the great number of very worthy men who have reported that 
it ought not to be ascribed to Polybus but to Hippocrates. 


Polybus was Hippocrates' pupil and son-in-law, and Galen on a number of 
occasions speculated on (or commented on others' speculations on) whether 


other occurrences of material from these two works in Filelfo's oeuvre, see Calderini 1913, 
328-329. 

106 Filelfo, however, cannot resist a playful pun at the end of the De flatibus letter: "propediem 
huic utilissimo volumini divina benignitate maius aliquid subnectam [...]. Id autem quo 
facilius sim facturus, iuvabis tu quidem afflatu tuo, Philippe Maria Angle, Hippocraticis 
hisce flatibus vel adiutus vel delectatus" (“through the generosity of God, I shall add 
something greater to this most useful volume. [...] But in order for me to achieve this 
more easily, you will help, I might say, by your inspiration [tuo afflatu], Filippo Maria, 
Count of Angera, if you have been aided and delighted by these Hippocratic breaths 
| flatibus].”). 

107 Suda 1 564 (Adler): xatéotpepe tov Biov eviavtav yeyovds Teoodpuv xat éxatòv (“he died 
having lived to the age of 104 years”). Other ancient sources report different or varying 
ages for Hippocrates: e.g., Diogenes Laertius Democritus 9.43 reports 109, and the Vita 
Hippocratis secundum Soranum gives four options (85, 90, 104, or 109); see Pinault 1992, 16. 
Hippocrates is surprisingly not mentioned in Lucian’s Longaevi, which Filelfo did have in 
his possession; see Sidwell 1986, 242-243 with Wittek 1952, 311 #18. 
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or not particular Hippocratic works were actually composed by Polybus.!08 
The only place where Galen remarks on the authorship of this work is in his 
Commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, where he says only that the work 
was either by Hippocrates or Polybus.!?? There is no good reason why Filelfo 
should not have relayed this point accurately, since whatever the availability 
of the Greek text, Galen’s commentary on the Hippocratic Aphorisms was 
widely available in several Latin translations,!? and was the opening text in 
the collection of treatises which formed the basis of medical education in this 
period, the Articella.™ Accuracy certainly need not have been a top priority 
with regard to his immediate dedicatee, but given that he seems to have sent 
these translations to prominent physicians, he might have shown more con- 
cern for that audience, to whom Galen's commentary on the Aphorisms was 
well known.!?? It is possible that commentators on the Galenic text were ques- 
tioning Galen's hesitation confirming Hippocrates' authorship of this treatise, 


108 Or indeed by others in the Hippocratic circle (e.g., see Langholf 2004, 19-21 on De natura 
hominis). 

109 Galen In Hippocratis aphorismos commentarii vii (Kühn [1829], vol. 18.1, 812): &v uv yàp 
TH nepi malay ‘Irroxpérous, elt’ odv adtod tod "Inroxpdrouc ori tò BipAlov eire IIoAofou 
Tod panto, tauti yéypantar nepi ms Aetevtepias. (“For in the Peri Pathon of Hippocrates, 
which is either therefore a work of Hippocrates himself, or of his student Polybus, this is 
written about diarrhea.”). 

110 That of Niccolò da Reggio (from the Greek, c. 1314), however, struggled to compete with 
the earlier, more established eleventh-century translation from the Arabic by Constantine 
the African; see McVaugh 2006. For surveys of the translations and commentaries, 
and the (lack of) availability of the Greek texts of both Galen and Hippocrates, see Kibre 
1945, 380-384, and Nutton 1987, 19-37. 

111 It was, in fact, Constantine's translation which was used in the editio princeps of the 
Articella (in 1473), on which, see the survey by Arrizabalaga 1998, especially 5, 13-14; brief- 
ly also Kibre 1945, 382. For Galen’s reception in general see Durling 1961, especially 233 for 
the most important medieval translators. 

112 Clearly this does not exhaust all the possible scenarios. For example, being too much 
occupied with other things is a perfectly good reason as well for perhaps misremember- 
ing. In a letter to Nicolò Varone (PhE-06.64) he replies with just this excuse to Varone’s 
suggestion that he should translate more Hippocratic works: “Quod autem me hortaris ad 
caeteros Hippocratis libros interpretandos, obsequerer tibi profecto perlibenter, si id mihi 
facere liceret. Sed usqueadeo sum animo occupato (ne ‘perturbato’ dixerim) in hac tem- 
porum procella, ut vix sim apud me. Quod si deus quispiam secundius flaverit, nullo erit 
ad eam rem opus adhortatore. Ultro enim accingar quo nostris hominibus prosim” (“As 
to your exhortation to me that I should translate the rest of Hippocrates' books, I would 
obey you at once with great pleasure, if I could do so. But my mind is so occupied, not to 
say perturbed, in these stormy times that I am scarcely myself. But should some God send 
a more favorable wind I shall need no one to urge me to that task. For I shall gird myself of 
my own accord to be of use to our people"). 
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and that these are the worthy majority to whom Filelfo refers," but I have not 
managed to find direct evidence of this.!!^ 

The Franciscan Alberto da Sarteano (1385-1450) was the recipient of the 
only two Christian works which Filelfo translated into Latin. These were 
St. Basil's De vita solitaria (1445) and De sacerdotio Christi (1446), a transla- 
tion of the Suda entry found under the lemma "Iycoüc. Though Alberto da 
Sarteano may appear on the surface a less important dedicatee, he was not 
an inconsequential figure in either humanist or ecclesiastical circles.!5 In 
the dedication letter to De vita solitaria, Filelfo asserts that he was inspired to 
translate the work after hearing the Franciscan preach on just this subject — a 
nod to Alberto's reputation as a fine preacher. Jeroen De Keyser has argued 
cogently that the translation has a deeper motive than simply a chance hear- 
ing of Alberto da Sarteano's sermon on the solitary life. He suggests, rather, 
that this translation is meant as a damnatio memoriae of Traversari, who had 
himself translated the work in 1418 but who had by this time died.!!6 No men- 
tion at all is made of Traversari in the letter,” but it is known that Alberto da 
Sarteano was in correspondence with him, too, so that he may already have 
had a copy of Traversari's version.!8 Whatever the case, the only non-Christian 
reference in the letter provides support for De Keyser's view. The final sentence 
of the letter reads:!!? 


Itaque Philelfo tandem omisso, Alberte piissime, Basilium nostrum 
audi, cuius sanctam et sapientem animam te ueluti indutum tanquam 
Pythagoram Euphorbi ex suis hisce scriptis liquido intelliges. 


113 One of these worthy majority might have been Mattioli, whose refusal to return Filelfo's 
translations of the Hippocratic works had so incensed Filelfo (see n. 105 above), since 
Mattioli himself commented on the preface to Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, on which see 
Kibre 1975. 

114 There is no evidence either, e.g., in Jacopo da Forli's comments on this aphorism (?early 
15th century), but there were many commentators, as Kibre 1945 shows. 

115 See Cerulli 1966 and Santoni 1974. 

116 De Keyser 2009, 62-64, and also n. 35 for the suggestion that the same motive might be 
behind the translation of the De sacerdotio Christi; see also at 65-66 for a discussion about 
the wide diffusion of Traversari's translation. 

117 By contrast to his open savaging of Poggio Bracciolini in the dedication letter to the 
Cyropaedia. 

118 For brief notices of contact between Traversari and Alberto da Sarteano see Cerulli 1966 
and Stinger 1977, 39, 62, 114. 

119 For the Latin text see De Keyser 2009, 77-78. 
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Thus, finally, leaving aside Filelfo, most pious Alberto, listen to our Basil, 
whose holy and wise spirit you will clearly understand from these writ- 
ings of his that you have, as it were, put on, as though you were Pythagoras 
putting on the soul of Euphorbus. 


Pythagoras’ theory of metempsychosis is alluded to in many ancient works, 
and that Euphorbus had been one of the bodies his soul had inhabited was fre- 
quently mentioned because of the memorable story that Pythagoras had gone 
to the temple of Hera at Argos and instantly been able to select from many 
shields the one Euphorbus had used.!2° But nowhere is it told so clearly and 
with so much detail as in Diogenes Laertius’ Life of Pythagoras (8.4—5), and it is 
surely not by chance that in a translation one-upping his old enemy, Traversari, 
Filelfo closes with an unattributed allusion to an author over whom the two 
came into disagreement.!2! 

The following year, 1446, Alberto da Sarteano received from Filelfo a transla- 
tion of the Suda entry on Christ, De sacerdotio Christi. Once again this was a 
work which had previously been translated by Traversari (before 1439), a fact 
which Filelfo may be alluding to in a negative way when he mentions in the 
dedicatory letter that he had previously translated the work but that it had 
been stolen from him.!22 There is no real display of learning in this short let- 
ter. The focus is rather on the hope that this work will add to the Christian 
faith and on Filelfo's own lack of competence to pronounce judgment on such 
matters. He does, however, come back to this work again late in life, retrans- 
lating it and dedicating it anew in 1476 to Pope Sixtus 1v.'?? This time around, 
Filelfo's rhetoric is extremely finely attuned to the predilections of his dedica- 
tee. There is no reference to any pagan source, appropriately for a pope whose 
own learning focused on matters theological and who was concerned, above 
all, with strengthening the church and papacy.!?4 Only one ancient source is 
mentioned, and that to great effect: 


120 For example, see Horace 1.28.10-14 and Ovid Metamorphoses 15.160163. 

121 In PhE7.22 (of 1461) Filelfo complains to Donato Acciaiuoli about the number of errors 
in Traversari's translation of Diogenes Laertius (as noted by Calderini 1913, 293). 

122 Though this allegation may also be a cover for the fact that the work seems to have been 
dedicated three years earlier to Bishop Francesco Pizzolpasso of Milan; see De Keyser 
2013, 49-50 for both these suggestions, and 52-56 for the Latin text of the letter and the 
translation. 

123 See De Keyser 2013, 57-66 for the text and discussion. 

124 A point which Filelfo does not leave unsaid: "Quam idcirco ad te dedi, pater sanctissime, 
quia, cum non solum summus sis pontifex, sed etiam philosophorum omnium theologo- 
rumque maximus, facile sis iudicaturus recipiendane sit a Christi fidelibus an reiici- 
enda, quanquam non eram ignarus ea tibi, sapientissimo innocentissimoque pontifici, 
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Nam et regem et legum latorem Ihesum extitisse, aperte constat ex evan- 
gelica veritate. Quod vero ad sacerdotium eius attinet, ex hac quam dixi 
particula edocemur. Ut enim Moses populo Iudaeorum et regem sese et 
sacerdotem et legum latorem secundum Philonem Iudaeum praestitit, 
quasi Christi praenuncius quidam, ita Ihesus universo humano generi ad 
salutem et pro sacerdote et pro legum latore et pro vero atque summo 
rege se habendum colendumque demonstravit. 


For it is aptly agreed from the gospel's true account that Jesus was both 
a king and a lawgiver. But as to what relates to his priesthood, we shall 
be enlightened by the small piece that I have mentioned. For just as 
Moses, according to Philo the Jew, presented himself to the Jewish people 
both as a king and priest and lawgiver as though an advance messenger 
of Christ, so Jesus showed to the whole human race that he should be 
regarded and worshipped for their salvation as a priest, a lawgiver and 
the true and highest king. 


Moses as king, priest and lawgiver (and prophet) is the theme of the open- 


ing of book 2 of Philo’s biography, De vita Moysis (21-7).25 The papacy had 


with increasing frequency been appropriating the figure of Moses as a means 


of enhancing its authority, and the way Philo encapsulated Moses’ func- 


tions only strengthened the argument. The point had clearly not escaped the 


notice of Filelfo, nor had it passed him by how well this little piece on the 


priesthood of Christ fed into this propagandistic stream.!?° Philo's De vita 


Moysis had not yet been translated when Filelfo wrote this dedication letter. 


He himself had started on the task back in 1428, using a codex containing a 
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gratissima atque probatissima esse futura omnia, quae ad Christianae religionis cor- 
roborationem gloriamque accesserint.” (“I have dedicated it to you, most blessed father, 
for this reason, because, since you are not only the highest pontiff, but also the greatest 
of philosophers and theologians, you will easily be able to judge whether it ought to be 
accepted by the Christian faithful or rejected, though I was not unaware that all those 
things which add to the strengthening and glory of the Christian religion would be most 
pleasing to you and approved of”) For the Latin text, see De Keyser 2013, 62. On these 
aspects of Sixtus Iv in general, see Blume 2007. 

And, as Calderini 1913, 352, n. 6 noted, this point is succinctly made in Philo’s De praemiis 
et poenis g. It is worth pointing out that this dedication letter is the only one I can find 
upon which Calderini draws, presumably because Filelfo chose to place it in his 48 books 
of letters. 

On this, see, e.g., Stinger 1985, 203-213, and Blume 2007 (especially 12-13), who argues, in 
fact, that this offering by Filelfo to Sixtus was instrumental in the way the pope shaped the 
iconographical program of the Sistine Chapel. 
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number of works of Philo which had been among those he returned with from 
Constantinople. This manuscript he gave to Traversari in 1430 (when they 
were still on reasonable terms). He seems to have had some difficulty in get- 
ting it back to judge from a letter he wrote to Cardinal Gerardo Landriani in 
1440, in which he thanks him for recovering the manuscript from Aurispa and 
promises to get on with translating the work.!?? This he never did. The work 
was eventually translated and dedicated also to Sixtus by a former student of 
Filelfo's, Lilio Tifernate, in 1480. It is surely not coincidental that Filelfo's old 
student, Lilio Tifernate, follows exactly the same line about Moses in his prefa- 
tory material.!28 

Filelfo returned to Plutarch again in 1454, translating for Malatesta Novello 
the only two of Plutarch's series of emperor's Lives which have survived, those 
of Otho and Galba.!29 A letter of Filelfo to Malatesta, of 1 January 1453, seems 
to be replying to a request that Filelfo help procure for Malatesta a com- 
plete set of Plutarch's Líves,3? and this must have been the motive for these 


127  PhE-04.27: “Fecisti mihi rem pergratam, quod Philonem meum (imo nostrum) ex Aurispa 
recuperatum ad me dederis. Quod autem Mosei vitam, quam idem Philo et copiose et 
eleganter apud Graecos et Graece scripserat, in Latinum a me tantopere verti postulas, 
et audivi libenter et obtemperabo libentissime. Itaque factum puta quod iubes. Nulla te 
tua de meo erga te animo fallet opinio. Iam operi me accingo.’ ("You have done for mea 
very pleasing thing in having recovered from Aurispa my Philo, or rather our Philo, and 
in having given it to me. But as to your urgent request that I translate into Latin the life of 
Moses which the same Philo had written both copiously and elegantly among the Greeks 
in Greek, I have both heard it with pleasure and shall with very great pleasure comply 
with it. Therefore consider what you command as done. Your view of my feelings towards 
you will not deceive you. Even now I am girding myself to the task.") Stinger 1977, 275, 
n. 225 thinks this codex ended up in Niccoli's library but he is not aware of this letter of 
Filelfo to Landriani. 

128 Stinger 1985, 212-215 notes that Filelfo's remarks prefigure those of Tifernate but does not 
consider any connection between the two humanists or the circulation of scholarly mate- 
rial. The few direct references to this work in Filelfo's letters predate Tifernate's transla- 
tion: PhE-04.27 in 1440 and PhE-48.25 in 1477 (in which he reports Philo's comments on 
the origins of name Moses; cf. De vita Moysis 1.4.17). 

129 For the Latin text of the letters see Pade 2007, 2.171174, and 1.327-329 for contextualiza- 
tion and analysis. 

130 PhE4149:"Quod proximis litteris tibi responderam, idem etiam nunc repetam est necesse, 
quandoquidem videre videor aliorum vel negligentia vel perfidia frustra scripsisse me. 
Plutarchi Cheronensis comparationes virorum illustrium, quae ille ITapdMnXa (Parallela) 
nominat, hic habet nemo, quae scilicet ad Latinos traductae sunt. Itaque nihil tibi affir- 
mare possim, an omnes traductae sint illae vitae, an minus traductae. Unum scio: Lycurgi 
ac Numae Pompilii Vitas, quae apud Plutarchum in ordine primae sunt, mea interpreta- 
tione Latinas esse factas. Itaque ex Florentia id tibi sciendum est. Nec enim dubito ea in 
urbe eiusmodi translationes omnis reperiri. Quae tibi reliqua sum pollicitus, et omnino 
absolvam et brevi. Ingratus enim sim, nisi te et observem et venerer plurimum.” (“That 
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translations.?! That they were commissioned, thus, is likely also the reason 
that the dedicatory letters are uncluttered by erudition — the first is primar- 
ily devoted to praising Malatesta's beneficence, the second to the idea that no 
evil deed (such as Otho's “parricide”) goes unpunished by God. There is only 
one clear classical reference, early on in the first letter. It concerns princely 
beneficence: 


Nam ut senior ille Dionisius sapientissime monebat, nihil est omnino 
in bonis, quo reges caeteris hominibus videantur beatiores, nisi facultas 
quaedam consuetudoque donandi, et beneficii liberaliter conferendi. 


For as the elder Dionysius used to advise most wisely, there is nothing at 
all in the goods in which kings may seem more blessed than other men 
except a certain power and habit of giving and of liberally conferring 
benefits. 


Though as a general rule Dionysius the Elder was portrayed as an archetypal 
tyrant in the bad sense of the word,!3? there seems no reason to think that 


which I had said to you in my last letter, I shall now also repeat is essential since I appear 
to see that I wrote in vain, through either the negligence or the treachery of others. No 
one here possesses Plutarch of Chaeronea's Comparisons of Famous Men, which he calls 
Parallel Lives, at any rate in their Latin translations. I only know one thing, namely that 
the Lives of Lycurgus and Numa Pompilius which are the first in order in Plutarch, were 
translated into Latin by myself. And so you must find this out from Florence. For I have 
no doubt that in that city all the translations of this kind are found. The rest of the things 
I promised you I shall complete and soon. For I would be ungrateful were I not to regard 
and venerate you very much”). 

131 Malatesta does succeed in getting the complete set as witnessed by the beautiful three 
volume manuscript he had prepared for his own library which is still preserved today 
in the Biblioteca Malatestiana (mss. S.xv.1, S.xv.2, S.xV.3); see Pasini 2002, 271-275, #276, 
who dates the work to the fifth decade of the Quattrocento with a terminus post quem of 
1460. The Galba and Otho are to be found in the second volume. 

132 Some ancient sources do suggest that, though a tyrant, he was a better ruler than many 
of those who were called kings: e.g., Seneca De clementia 1.12.1: “tyrannus autem a rege 
factis distat, non nomine; nam et Dionysius maior iure meritoque praeferri multis regibus 
potest" (“a tyrant, however, is separated from a king by his deeds, not by his title. For even 
the Elder Dionysius can justly and deservedly be preferred to many kings"); also Nepos 
De regibus 2.2—3 and the mixed portrait provided by Cicero in the fifth book of Tusculan 
Disputations (on the last see Verbaal 2006). Note Poggio Bracciolini's query in a letter to 
Niccoló Niccoli, dated 14 May 1429 (for the Latin text see Harth 1984, 1.194, 478): "Verum in 
litteris meis unum scribere omisi, ut poneres nomen illius, qui laudavit Dionisium tyran- 
num et contra Platonem scripsit in libello, nam id non occurrit memorie et libros meos 
non habeo ad inspiciendum. Addes igitur nomen illud in spatio, ubi deest" (“But in my 
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Filelfo is being anything other than positive. Nor is he showing off a new piece 
of learning. His source is a Plutarchan work he had translated some years prior 
in 1437, the Apophthegmata ad Traianum, in which there is to be found a say- 
ing attributed to Dionysius, the essence of which is that the only advantage 
a tyrant has is his largesse (Plut. Apopth. 176b). Though this is the first time 
Filelfo adapts this saying, he continues to find it of use, notably when address- 
ing sole rulers.!83 

Filelfo’s final Greek to Latin translation (not counting his reworking of the 
De sacerdotio Christi for Sixtus 1v)!84 was his most ambitious, Xenophon's 
Cyropaedia. The history of this translation is complex.!85 Once Filelfo had 
finished the translation, by the end of 1466, he sought advice from Bessarion 
about a suitable dedicatee: he himself was leaning towards the pope but oth- 
ers had suggested the King of France (PhE-27.36). Filelfo had, for a few years 
already, been seeking a curial appointment as his standing in the Sforza court 
at Milan had deteriorated,?6 so though we do not know what Bessarion's 
advice was, itis not, perhaps, surprising that in the end the work was dedicated 
to Pope Paul 11, and delivered in early 1469.87 The dedicatory letter is lengthy 
and filled with virtuoso learning, displaying both Filelfo's erudition and his 
character.? The letter is a long and complex paean to monarchical rule, and 
is rich in allusions on many different levels and from many different periods. 
I will only deal with a cross-section of them here. 


letter I omitted to write one thing: that you should put in the book the name of that man 
who praised the tyrant Dionysius and wrote against Plato, for it did not come to mind, and 
I do not have my books for the purpose of looking it up. Therefore add that name in the 
space, where it is missing." 

133 Eg. PhE-33.25 to Ercole d'Este of Ferrara in 1471 and PhE-39.01 to Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy in 1474 (see also in PhE-29.07 to the physician Ambrogio Griffi in 1468). In 
PhE-33.25 and 39.01 he also draws on another of Dionysius the Elder's sayings (Plut. 
Apopth. 175e) which illustrates the same principle but in a different way: Dionysius the 
Elder chastises his son for hoarding gold and silver cups instead of distributing them to 
win over people. 

134 And not including his insistence that he would translate Appian or Diodorus Siculus or 
Cassius Dio if only he were to be sent a Greek manuscript of one of them. See PhE-30.24 
and 30.28, both written in 1468. 

135 De Keyser in Filelfo 2012, xxix-xxxvi provides a thorough account based on Filelfo's vari- 
ous comments on the project in his letters. My brief summary follows his account. 

136 See Robin 1991, 138-140. 

137 Other friends and patrons received copies. For example, in 1470 a copy was sent to Niccolò 
Canal, a commander in the Venetian fleet (PhE-31.61 is the covering letter), and a beauti- 
fully illuminated codex (Urb. lat. 410) was presented to Federico da Montefeltro. Both 
copies included the original dedication letter to Paul 11; see Filelfo 2012, xxxv and xxxviii. 

138 The Latin text and modern numbering comes from the edition by De Keyser in Filelfo 
2012, 101-106. 
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Just two ancient authors, Cicero and Homer, are explicitly mentioned. 
Concerning the former, there is little doubt that the literati would have known 
Cicero's view on Xenophon's Cyropaedia because two of the works in which 
he expresses it (Epistulae ad Quintum fratrem and Ad familiares) had by this 
point become standard fare in the general educational system.!?? The amount 
of detail Filelfo provides, however, in presenting Cicero's views may show a 
touch of one-upmanship. A couple of decades earlier Poggio had produced 
a six-book Latin version of the Cyropaedia, and Filelfo devotes consider- 
able space in this letter to trashing Poggio's translation (both directly and 
indirectly, 21-23).40 A comparison of how each presents Cicero's judgment in 
his respective dedication letter shows that though the Latin of both keeps very 
close to that of Cicero, Filelfo provides much more information, particularly 
regarding what Cicero says about his own reading of Xenophon and the name 
of Paetus, to whom Cicero actually addressed his comments: 


Poggio: 
Nam et eum totum se legendo contrivisse et Scipionem Africanum 
numquam illum de manibus ponere solitum Cicero noster scribit. 


For our Cicero writes both that he wore it out completely by reading 
and that Scipio Africanus used never to have that book out of his 
reach.14! 


Filelfo (24): 
Quanti insuper splendidissimum opus hoc debeat aestimari, testimo- 
nio nobis est sapientissimus ille Scipio Africanus posterior, qui traditur 
unam hanc Xenophontis Paediam nunquam de manibus ponere 
consuesse. Et M. Tullius Cicero ad Paetum de se scribens ait Paediam 
Cyri, quam contriverat legendo, totam in suo imperio explicasse. 


At how much, moreover, this most splendid work ought be valued, 
that most wise man, the later Scipio Africanus, is our witness, who is 
said to have had the custom of never having out of his reach only this 


139 See, e.g., Black 2001, 352-355. On the role Cicero's advance press plays in paving the way 
for the successful reception of Xenophon's Cyropaedia, see Humble forthcoming. 

140 The enmity between the two humanists is well known; see most recently De Keyser 2015. 

141 For the Latin text of Poggio’s letter, see Marsh 1992, 118-119. Compare Cicero Ad Quintum 
fratrem 1.1.23 (“quos quidem libros non sine causa noster ille Africanus de manibus 
ponere non solebat") and Ad familiares 9.25.1 (“Iladeiav Küpou quam contrieram legendo, 
totam in hoc imperio explicavi”). 
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Education of Xenophon. And M. Tullius Cicero writing to Paetus about 
himself says that he had expounded in his own period of command 
the Education of Cyrus, the entirety of which he had worn out by read- 
ing it so often. 


Unattributed learning, on the other hand, is dense. Some material clearly 
comes from Filelfo's own translation history. For example, to reinforce his 
trumpeting of monarchical rule he makes good use of a saying attributed to 


Lycurgus (6): 


Itaque non absurde videtur Lycurgus ille respondisse, a quo esset horta- 
tus ut Lacedaemone populi potentatum faceret, "Fac, inquit, tu primus 
istum domi tuae,” perinde quasi monere Lycurgus voluerit nullam pror- 
sus societatem recte administratum iri in qua plures velint excellere. 


The famous Lycurgus, therefore, appears to have replied not absurdly to 
the man by whom he was urged to introduce popular power in Sparta, 
saying “Set this up in your own house first,” just as though Lycurgus 
wished to sound a warning that no society at all would be correctly ad- 
ministered in which several people might wish to be leaders. 


This is a saying with which he is extremely familiar, having translated it on three 
different occasions in three different works of Plutarch: Lycurgus (19.7) in 1430, 
Apophthegmata ad Traianum (189e) in 1437, and the Spartan Apophthegms 
(228d) in 1454.1? 

Other allusions show off his far broader knowledge of Greek literature and 
his ability to marshal disparate evidence in support of a single point, here the 
superiority of monarchical rule. Consider the following passage which is used 


142 Another saying from this last collection is trotted out later in the letter, this time one at- 
tributed to Alexander (15) (= Plutarch Moralia 180b): “Non igitur fortasse vitio dandum 
est Alexandro, Macedonum regi, quod Dario secundum iam victo, qui ei polliceretur et 
filiam uxorem et talentum trigintamillia et Asiae regnum ex aequo possidendum secum, 
responderit neque terram duos soles, neque Asiam capere duos reges.” (“We should not 
perhaps, therefore, consider it a fault in Alexander, king of the Macedonians, that after 
having defeated Darius now for a second time, when he promised him his daughter as 
his wife, 30,000 talents and dominion over Asia to be held on equal terms with himself, 
he replied that the earth could not hold two suns, nor Asia two kings.”) Filelfo here has, 
in fact, slightly rhetorically enhanced the original Greek (popia Ttéavta) and his original 
Latin translation of the Greek ("talentum per multa milia"; Latin text from Filelfo 1471) by 
here specifying Darius' offer specifically as 30,000 talents. 
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to explain why it was that Xenophon chose Cyrus as the greatest king and 
example of monarchical education and discipline (18-19): 


Talem vero Cyrum propterea esse voluit, quoniam per ea tempora alius 
occurrerat nemo cuius nomen apud Graecos haberetur illustrius. Nam 
Liber pater et Hercules etsi clarissimi extiterunt, eorum tamen res gestae 
fabularum loco ducebantur. Idem et de Sesostri Aegyptio et de Tearcone 
Aethiope, quos ad Europam usque magnis cum viribus processisse fabu- 
lantur, tenendum est. [19] Eadem ratione Nabuchodonosorum, qui apud 
Chaldaeos claruit, maiorem quam Herculem gloriam consecutum qui 
asseverant, non plus suis inventis auctoritatis vendicant quam qui volunt 
Idathursum Scytharum regem post magnam Europae partem subiuga- 
tam ad Aegyptum usque Asiam discurrisse. Nanque Nabuchodonosorum 
et ad columnas usque impetum fecisse et ex Hispania in Thraciam ac 
Pontum exercitum egisse volunt. 


Indeed, he wished Cyrus to be such a king for this reason, since in those 
times there had been no one else whose name was regarded as more illus- 
trious among the Greeks. For even though father Dionysus and Hercules 
were very famous, their deeds were regarded as legends. The same thing 
is to be held about Sesostris the Egyptian and about Tearco the Ethiopian, 
whom they say had reached as far as Europe with great forces. [19] For 
the same reason those who assert that Nabocodrosor, who was famous 
among the Chaldaeans, achieved greater glory than Hercules have no 
more authority for their inventions than those who wish Idathursus, king 
of the Scythians, after subduing a great part of Europe, to have gone to 
Egypt and as far as Asia. For they want Nabocodrosor to have attacked 
right up to the pillars [of Hercules] and to have driven his army from 
Spain to Thrace and Pontus. 


Though the passage is not an exact translation, the material can scarcely have 
come from anywhere other than Strabo Geography 151.6-7. All but one of the 
key figures in Strabo are repeated in Filelfo (the exception being Semiramis), 
some of the material is essentially identical (e.g., the details about Sesostris 
and Tearco reaching Europe, the comparison between Nabocodrosor and 
Hercules, and the point about Idathursus getting to Egypt and Asia). Some is 
condensed and positioned differently (e.g. the mythical nature of the exploits 
of Heracles and Dionysus). Some condensation has resulted in conflation 
(e.g. in the Greek it is Sesostris who led his army from Iberia to Thrace and the 
Pontus, whereas in Filelfo's version it is Nabocodrosor). All source references 
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are removed (e.g., there is no mention of Megasthenes, Eratosthenes or even 
Strabo himself), and the whole passage has clearly been slanted to support the 
new context for which it has been appropriated. 

That Filelfo had the Greek text of Strabo when he returned from 
Constantinople is certain; but, as with the Philo codex, it left his hands early 
on and was never returned.!43 Sporadic letters before and after this date 
show Filelfo on the lookout for a codex of Strabo, including one in 1469, 
the year of this dedication letter. Calderini notes, however, that in letters in 
the 1460s Filelfo refers to material in Strabo (Books 5 and 6),^* and so pro- 
poses that Filelfo may have been using Guarino’s translation, which was 
completed in 1458.45 But he also notes that in 1456 Filelfo asks Gaza for his 
Strabo, in the knowledge that he had the portions concerning Asia and Africa, 
ie. Books u-17.!*6 Filelfo might, therefore, have been successful in this request 
and be using the Greek text, with or without Guarino's Latin translation, for the 
material he relays here. At any rate, it is likely that this is a piece of relatively 
recently acquired learning, which he shows customary eagerness to display. 

Whether the same impetus is at play in this next example is less easy to 
determine. Immediately following an attributed quotation from Homer's Iliad 
(2.204-205) is the striking image of cranes in flight following one leader and 
the assertion that they, like bees, prefer this monarchical arrangement (14): 


Quid quod grues etiam ipsas suspici licet, quae natura duce cum secant 
volatu aera veluti alio traiecturae, unam sibi per vices praeviam habent, 
cuius iter miro quodam ordine sequuntur reliquae? Nonne insuper vide- 
mus apis quodam quasi naturae persuasu unum sequi principem, eidem- 
que parere? 


143 In this case it was loaned to Leonardo Giustiniani. When he died, it ended up with his 
son Bernardo. The key letter explicating why Filelfo no longer possessed the volume is 
PhE-06.42 (to Guarino in 1448). See Calderini 1913, 217, n. 2 and 393-397, and also Bianca 
1986, 230, n. 109. 

144 PhE6.34 in 1461, PhE48.21 in 1462, PhE-28.24 in 1467, and somewhat later PhE-47.05 in 
1476. To this should be added PhE-29.12 in 1468 to Niccolò Canal. In this letter Filelfo 
writes: "Urbem autem Delphos in agro Phocensi ita claruisse Apollinis oraculo, ut Ela- 
tiam magnitudine, Strabo geographus testis est” ("That, moreover, the city of Delphi, 
in the land of Phocis, is as famous for the oracle of Apollo as Elateia is for its size, Strabo 
the geographer is a witness.”) The passage being referred to is Strabo 9.3.2. 

145 On Guarinoss translation, see Diller 1971, 225-230. 

146  PhE42.86 (4-040): Thv tod UtpdBwvoc yevécOot por 'ewypagíav dik TOM &ri&uptoc mob: 
Tuvedvopat dé mapetvat got thy TÈ Aaíay adtod xol thv Agpixyy. (“I desire with great eager- 
ness to have the Geography of Strabo. I know that you have with you his Asia and Africa.”) 
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What of the fact that we can even look at cranes themselves, who, when 
under nature's leadership, cut through the air in their flight as if intend- 
ing to pass to some other place, have one leader for themselves in turns, 
whose path the rest follow in some astonishing order? Do we not also see 
that bees, as if by some persuasion of nature, follow one leader and obey 
the same one? 


That these comments about cranes originally derived from ancient observa- 
tions is certain, though it is not easy to pin down Filelfo's sources. The image 
of how cranes organized themselves in flight can be found in Cicero (N.D. 
125, citing Aristotle) and Pliny the Elder's Natural History (10.30),7 whence 
it was taken up by various medieval sources, including Isidore of Seville 
(Etymologies 12.7.14-15).148 The one place, however, where cranes and bees are 
linked as creatures who follow one leader is in Aristotle's Historia Animalium 
(488a7-13).!49 Filelfo explicitly notes that he had a copy of this Aristotelian 
treatise when he returned from Constantinople,? yet there is little evidence 
of his knowledge of it across his works.!5! Certainly there were readily available 
existing Latin translations and commentaries of the Aristotelian work from 
which Filelfo could have taken this tidbit. Michael Scotus' translation from 
the Arabic (c. 1220) and William of Moerbeke's thirteenth-century transla- 
tion from the Greek were still circulating, and cranes, bees and humans are all 


147 Pliny NH 10.30: “quando proficiscantur consentiunt, volant ad prospiciendum alte, ducem 
quem sequantur eligunt, in extremo agmine per vices qui adclament dispositos habent et 
qui gregem voce contineant." ("They agree when to set out, fly high to get a distant view, 
choose a leader to follow, and have some posted in the rear of the column, taking turns to 
sound the alarm and to keep the flock in order by their cries.”) 

148 There are some Suda entries on cranes, s.v. y 181, 183, 184 (Adler), but none of them con- 
tains either of the points being made here. 

149 488a7-13: nolitucà 8” żoriv Ôv Ev TI xal xotóv yivetor névrwv TÒ Epyov: rep où návta motel 
tà dyshaîa. Eott dE torodTtov &vOpwmos, péALTTA, opnt, HELE, YÉpavos. xai ToUTWY TÀ HEV LE” 
Hyepova éoti tà 8' divapya, olov yépotvoc pv xod TÒ TAV LEAITTOV yévos dp’ hyepóva, uópuxec 
dé xal pupia dMa dvapya (text from Balme 2002). (“The political animals are those for all 
of whom there is one task in common; and this is not done by all the gregarious animals. 
Of such a kind are man, the bee, the wasp, the ant, and the crane. And of these some have 
a leader, others are leaderless. For example, cranes and bees have a leader, but ants and 
many others are leaderless.”). 

150 Calderini 1913, 217, n. 2, and 267. 

151 Calderini 1913, 274 noted only one potential reference to this work, in a letter to Sassolo da 
Prato in 1439 (PhE-03.21): "Praeterea olechino pedes esse Aristoteles asseverat, utpote cui 
pennae pedum instar locatae sint, quanquam alii sunt, qui dicant eos spinis uti pro pedi- 
bus et ita ingredi, ut in orbem volvantur" (“Moreover Aristotle asserts that the sea-urchin 
has feet, since it has feathers located like feet, although there are some who say that they 
employ spines instead of feet, and they walk so as to turn in a circle.") 
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linked as being ruled by a king in a popular commentary on Aristotle’s Historia 


Animalium, the De animalibus of Albertus Magnus (1.39):9? 


152 


De hiis autem quae in unum conferunt operationes, est homo et vespa 
et apis et formica et grus. Sed in gruibus minus est manifestum quam in 
aliis, quia grues non conferunt in unum aliquam operationem, nisi curam 
vigiliae et ordinem volatus: alia autem animalia inducta, conferunt multa 
in unum communitate negotiorum et ciborum, ex quibus communi con- 
sulitur utilitati. Horum autem quae sic communicant, quaedam regit rex, 
cui obediunt, sicut grues et apes et homines. Ista enim habent regem et 
principem sollicitum circa se de utilitate communi. Quaedam autem 
gregalium non habent regem, sicut formicae et locustae. 


Among those which perform actions for the unit are the human, the 
wasp, the bee, the ant, and the crane. But it is less obvious in the cranes 
than in the others, because the only activities the cranes perform for the 
unit are taking care of guard duty and setting an order to flight. The other 
animals mentioned, however, direct many activities to the unit in a com- 
munality of work and food, from which the common advantage is served. 
Of those that are alike in this way, then, some, such as cranes, bees and 
humans, are ruled by a king whom they obey. These have a king and a 


The Latin text of Albertus Magnus is from Stadler 1916 and the translation from Kitchell 
and Resnick 1999, 59. See further Beullens and Bossier 2000, ix-xi on William of 
Moerbeke’s translation, and Kitchell and Resnick 1999, especially vol. 1.34-42, on Albertus 
Magnus' De animalibus. This point is also discussed in Albertus Magnus' Questions con- 
cerning Aristotle’s On Animals (#8 Whether some animals should live in a social group), 
a work “contain[ing] what Albert taught about Aristotle's books on animals in Cologne 
in 1258" written down by one of his students (see Resnick and Kitchell 2008, 6). Further 
there were also in circulation florilegia with extracts from this work though I have not 
determined definitely whether or not this particular observation occurs in any of them; 
on which see Beullens 1999 (whose summary of one of these florilegia, at 88-95, does not 
contain this point). It seems clear, however, that any serious library would have contained 
both these works. For example, Malatesta Novello had Moerbeke's translation of the 
Aristotelian work as well as Albertus Magnus' De animalibus in his library (Pasini 2002, 
262—263, #268), as did Giovanni di Marco, court doctor to the Malatesti from 1433 to 1474 
(see Manfron 1998, 156 [#46 and 47] and 160 [#71]). Indeed, Fabbri 1998, 28 (with fig. 21) 
notes that in the margin of one of his copies of Aristotle's Historia animalium (S. Xx1v.4; 
details of which are on 233-234 though, strangely, the translator - William of Moerbeke 
— is not noted), Giovanni di Marco wrote “sub duce, sine duce”. As it happens, this note is 
in the margin precisely at the passage under discussion, 488a7-13. More pertinently, both 
works are also found in the Visconti library, to which presumably Filelfo had easy access 
during his tenure in Milan; see, e.g., in the inventory of 1426 (Pellegrin 1955, 75-289) the 
following: #143 for Albertus’ De animalibus, and for Aristotle's #140 (translator not listed) 
and £823 (Michael Scotus' translation). 
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prince around them who are solicitous of the common advantage. Some 
of the gregarious animals such as ants and locusts, do not have a king. 


Since Filelfo was not above making full and unacknowledged use of Albertus 
Magnus’ work elsewhere, he might again be the source here.!53 Equally, how- 
ever, the translation activity of his fellow humanist and friend, Theodore Gaza, 
might have spurred Filelfo to take this particular Greek codex of Aristotle off 
his shelves, as Gaza had been engaged since 1455, at the behest of Nicholas v, 
in translating this work.154 

There is much more in this letter deserving of closer analysis, but the 
examples above suffice to show that this was one of the more erudite of his 
dedicatory epistles, with examples coming from multiple ancient sources and 
being skillfully adapted to support the overall point of the superiority of monar- 
chical rule. While we can argue that Filelfo expected dedicatees like Bruni and 
Strozzi to recognize how recondite he was being, it seems unlikely that he 
held that expectation of Paul 11. He could assume that the Pope would rec- 
ognize Matthew 16.19 as the source of Christ choosing Peter as the first priest 
and entrusting him with the “principal right both of binding and unbinding 
on earth whatever he wished’,!55 but hardly to spot, or perhaps even wonder 
about, the source of the information on Tearco the Ethiopian. 


Conclusion 


The above analysis has shown how dedication letters to works of Greek to 
Latin translations are as important as any other kind of correspondence for 
what they divulge about scholarly learning, friendships and feuds. Filelfo's are 
particularly rich, and his personality and predilections emerge very clearly 
through the usual generic features found in this type of letter writing. 


153 E.g., for his use of Albertus Magnus’ Commentary on Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics in 
De exilio, see Filelfo 2013, x, 459, n. 47, and 460, n. 50, 52. 

154 Though the history of the translation is decidedly complicated, as shown by Beullens and 
Gotthelf 2007, 483—505. 

155 [17] Nec multo prius quam foret excessurus e vivis, delegit unum e discipulis suis Petrum, 
primum tuae istius apostolicae sedis praesulem, cui praecipuum ius tradidit et ligandi 
super terram et solvendi quod vellet. (“Not long before he was destined to depart from 
among men, he chose one of his disciples, Peter, the first Bishop of that apostolic see of 
yours, to whom he gave the principal right of binding and unbinding on earth whatever 
he wished." 
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The first question I posed early in the analysis was whether it was typical of 
Filelfo in these letters of dedication to concentrate less on the material of the 
work being translated and more on a related but broader display of learning. In 
general, the answer would have to be yes. Some aspect of the translated work 
usually provides the kernel for the direction the letter will follow, but Filelfo 
never seems to feel bound to confine his comments that narrowly. Instead he 
uses the epistolary space to flatter, cajole and impress. Thus, these letters are, 
for a start, blank slates on which he is able to display his wide-ranging erudi- 
tion. That much of the erudition comes from Greek sources is understandable, 
since his skill in that language was his calling card, but new Latin material is 
not ignored (e.g., Cicero’s Brutus and De oratore in the 1429 letters to Strozzi). 

These dedicatory letters, in fact, reveal his knowledge of ancient Greek works 
often prior to anywhere else in his corpus, as a comparison with Calderini’s 
research shows. For example, references to Herodotus appear in the 1428 let- 
ter to Dio’s De Troia non capta and in the 1430 letter to Plutarch’s Lycurgus, 
while Calderini’s earliest reference is to a letter of 1433; and the anecdote about 
the Odrysians occurs in the 1430 letter to Plato’s Euthyphro, though Calderini’s 
earliest reference in the rest of Filelfo’s corpus is to a letter of 1437. It seems, 
too, that sometimes the erudition on show is tied to what he is reading at the 
time he is composing the letter. We know, for example, that he is lecturing in 
Florence on Thucydides in 1429 and a Thucydidean anecdote shows up in a 
dedicatory letter of 1430; likewise, his personal letters in the 1450s and 1460s 
reveal requests for a copy of Strabo and a rough quotation from Strabo appears 
in the dedication letter to Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, composed in the late 1460s. 
He is not, however, above reusing and reworking useful anecdotes over the 
course of time. Thus the Odrysian reference shows up again in a dedication 
letter seven years after its first use. Furthermore, he is quite happy to use mate- 
rial from the translations themselves in later dedicatory letters. For example, 
the letter to Pope Paul 11 accompanying the Cyropaedia uses anecdotes from 
both sets of his translations of Plutarch’s Apophthegms to illustrate his point 
about the supremacy of monarchy. 

Further, Filelfo makes good use of the manuscripts he brought back from 
Constantinople in 1427, as a source both for his translations!$6 and of use- 
ful anecdotal material for display. Examples are Herodotus and Thucydides, 


156 Though we cannot be entirely certain, since the letter of 1427 to Traversari does not al- 
ways contain precise titles, it is possible to postulate that he owned the Greek text of 
13 of the 19 translations he carried out: Dio De Troia non capta (1428), Aristotle Rhetoric 
ad Alexandrum (1428), Lysias De Eratosthenis nece defensio (1429), Xenophon Spartan 
Constitution (1430) Agesilaus (1430) and Cyropaedia (1469), Plato Euthyphro (1430) and 
Letters (1439-40), the two Hippocratic works (1444), the Plutarchan Apophthegmata 
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and possibly the pseudo-Plutarchan Lives of Ten Orators and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus’ On Lysias (material from both of which shows up in the let- 
ters of 1429 to the translations of the two Lysian orations). But it is not just 
from codices he owned that he cites material. Diodorus Siculus and Diogenes 
Laertius are not on the list, yet the former appears early on in the 1428 letter 
accompanying Dio's De Troia non capta, and the latter in the first Lysian ora- 
tion in 1429 and Xenophon's Agesilaus of 1430. 

Even when texts drawn upon seem to reflect his current reading, the moti- 
vation for using them in these dedication letters can be more complicated, 
and feeds into the second question posed above: whether he expected his 
dedicatees to recognize his breadth of learning, especially when he does not 
signal it. This is a more difficult question to answer, and it is certainly easier 
to hazard a guess when we know more about the situation surrounding the 
individual translation. It seems unlikely, for example, to be coincidental that 
there is an unacknowledged reference to Diodorus Siculus in the dedication 
letter to Bruni, given that he was one of the few humanists at this time who had 
some familiarity with this ancient Greek author. Filelfo’s motive was surely to 
impress and please Bruni. In the case of his unacknowledged but lengthy use 
of Diogenes Laertius in the first dedication letter to Strozzi, Filelfo again surely 
must have expected Strozzi to recognize the source, since Strozzi could hardly 
have been unaware that Traversari had asked Filelfo for help on this translation 
project. Filelfo’s motive on this point might have been, therefore, to reassure 
Strozzi that he, newly arrived in Florence, was ‘on side’ in this venture. On the 
other hand, it seems unlikely that he would have expected Cardinal Albergati 
to recognize the source of Xenophon’s nickname, the Attic Muse, or that he 
expected Filippo Maria Visconti to identify the Thucydidean anecdote con- 
cerning the Odrysian kings or to wonder about how Filelfo knew Hippocrates’ 
age when he died. 

This leads towards the third question posed above: how well has Filelfo tai- 
lored his erudition and his use of his erudition to his dedicatee, and does it 
matter? In general, I think we can say that he has tailored his erudition con- 
sciously and carefully in most instances. For example, the letters to the four 
translations given to Albergati praise his famed modesty and austerity, thus 
reinforcing the appropriateness of the works translated, just as the letter to 
De vita solitaria praises Alberto da Sarteano’s well-known prowess in preaching 
by presenting him with an ancient sermon on a topic he favored. Thus, too, the 
letters to Bruni and Strozzi brim over with references to the ancients, primarily 


ad Traianum (1437) and Spartan Apophthegms (1454), and the Suda entry De sacerdotio 
Christi (1476). 
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Greek but Latin as well, whereas his letter to Sixtus Iv is completely devoid of 
any pagan material, appropriately for a pope with strong theological leanings. 
But there are more complicated cases. While he has chosen the works he trans- 
lated for Filippo Maria to suit his dedicatee’s taste for pithy sayings and his 
obsession with his health, he is clearly not above a display of clever intertextu- 
ality (Le. reworking Plutarch’s own letter to Trajan) which was quite likely to go 
right over Filippo Maria’s head. While he might have been doing this solely for 
his own amusement, it seems probable that he would have expected someone 
to recognize what he was doing. And here is the answer I think to the fourth 
question: Filelfo, in addition to tailoring his letter to his initial dedicatee, is 
also aiming at a wider readership for his translations. We know, for example, 
that he sent his translations of the Hippocratic works to a number of doctors 
who could undoubtedly be expected to appreciate the pun on breathing at the 
end of the dedicatory letter for De flatibus and to recognize Filelfo’s allusion 
to the debate about the authorship of De passionibus corporis. The richness of 
unacknowledged ancient exempla in the dedication letter to the Cyropaedia 
show that it must surely also be aimed at a wider audience than its immediate 
dedicatee, and we know Filelfo made a number of copies of the work for vari- 
ous friends and patrons. 

It is probable, too, that more than just his immediate dedicatees would have 
recognized the more personal elements in the letters and the choice of works 
translated. De Keyser has observed that there are significant parallels between 
the choice of authors and works Filelfo translates and those translated by his 
early mentor Bruni: Xenophon, Plutarch, Basil, Plato, Aristotle and Lysias (as 
a parallel to Bruni’s translation of Demosthenes). Filelfo’s emulation of Bruni 
in this regard was not likely to have gone unnoticed or to have been meant 
to go unnoticed. Obversely, Filelfo's enmities are also on full display in these 
letters, in particular those he had towards Poggio (whose translation of the 
Cyropaedia he savages) and towards Traversari. Both men are dead when Filelfo 
retranslates works that they had done previously, but this does not stop him 
sniping. He openly criticizes Poggio’s translation of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia in 
the dedication letter and subtly one-ups him by showing superior knowledge 
of Cicero’s judgment of the work. His method differs where Traversari is con- 
cerned. He does not even deign to mention Traversari’s prior translations of 
De vita solitaria and De sacerdotio Christi but manages an underhanded jab 
through a reference to Diogenes Laertius in the dedicatory letter to the for- 
mer, a jab which those who knew about the problems arising from Traversari’s 
translation of this work and Filelfo’s (in the end) refusal to help out, would be 
sure to recognize. 
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But there are surprising elements, too, which do not easily fit the analy- 
ses offered above. Why, for example, is the letter to Nicholas v, one of the 
most erudite men to whom Filelfo dedicates a translation, so thin on learned 
material? And why did Filelfo include in his epistolarium the dedicatory let- 
ter to Sixtus Iv along with the translation of the De sacerdotio Christi? These 
anomalies may, of course, point to the existence of further subtleties which 
will complicate the picture presented here. And a comparative analysis of the 
prefaces of other Quattrocento translators is a desideratum, since it would 
create a control against which Filelfo’s tactics could be measured. In addi- 
tion, the examination of dedication letters from a different perspective — that 
of the dedicatees, by taking a cross-section of works dedicated to the same 
individual by a number of different translators — might also contribute to 
deepening our understanding of how Filelfo has treated his honorands. Thus, 
even though this type of writing required a significant level of sycophanctic 
posturing, letters of this sort should be examined more closely, for there is 
still significant material within them — no less, indeed, than in other types of 
correspondence — about the intellectual predilections, scholarly battles, and 
general character of those who compose them. 
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The prefatory letters to the translations of the two Hippocratic works are found in four 
manuscripts:157 


P Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, ms. lat. s7023 
(dedication copy, with corrections in Filelfo’s hand = P2)!58 
M Como, Biblioteca Comunale, ms. 1.3.9 (1.4) (with corrections in Filelfo's hand = M2)!59 
C Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, ms. 1497 
O Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, ms. Ottob. lat. 1805 (non vidi) 


Though strangely passing over the fact that the Paris manuscript is the dedication copy, 
Pérez Cafiizares showed the close relationship between P and M, and their superiority 
to the two other manuscripts.!6? As no corrections have been made to the dedication 
letters in P, P is regarded here as authoritative. The main point of difference between 
P and M (other than the occasional random oscillation between ae and e in M) is that 
M's scribe left out small portions of the text. Most, but not all, of this missing text has 
then been added in the margins or above the existing text in the second hand, likely 
that of Filelfo himself (M?). These omissions and additions are noted in the apparatus. 
C has nothing substantial to offer; differences are clearly copying errors which obscure 
the text rather than illuminate.!6! This type of error has, therefore, been left out of the 
apparatus. 


157 With thanks to dott.ssa Chiara Milani at the Biblioteca comunale di Como, and staff at the 
CUL and BnF for help in procuring digital photographs of these letters. 

158  Fiaschi 2007, 104. 

159 De Keyser 2009, 74-76 notes this point about the corrections in regard to the translation 
of De vita solitaria in the same manuscript. 

160 Ihave used the sigla of Pérez Cañizares but not the stemma since Pérez Cañizares did not 
recognize that P was the dedication copy and so proposed a now lost exemplar, X (2004, 
244—247). Jeroen De Keyser (personal correspondence) suggests that, while M is not a 
copy of P (or P?), it also originated close to Filelfo. 

161 So, e.g., in the first letter dimissum for demissum (line 9) and propulsis for propulsas (line 
13); in the second Hippocraus for Hippocratis (line 5), quod for quot (line 18) and confirma- 
tur for confirmatus (line 28). 
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1) The Text and Translation of the Dedicatory Letter to the Translation of De flatibus. 
AD OPTIMUM AC MAXIMUM PRINCIPEM PHILIPPUM MARIAM ANGLUM FRANCISCI 
PHILELFI PRAEFATIO IN HIPPOCRATIS LIBRUM DE FLATIBUS 
Qui tuae valitudini ultro consulunt, princeps optime ac maxime, munus mihi admo- 
dum pium suscipere videntur, quippe qui suam vel operam vel industriam ad id 
conferant, quod et necessarium est in primisque pulcherrimum. Tua enim vita com- 
munis quaedam bonorum omnium et vita et honos est. Nam quos alios principes aut 
habemus aut audimus quibus hac tempestate sit ulla eximiae cuiusquam virtutis cura? 
Tu autem unus es quem universus terrarum orbis, perinde atque caelitus in terras 
demissum numen, in omni praestantiarum omnium ac laudum numero et admiretur 
et colat. Tu gravissimorum hominum, tu rerum publicarum, tu ducum, tu imperato- 
rum, tu regum, tu pontificum perfugium es. Noces tu certe nemini, ne inimicis quidem; 
benefacis omnibus vel contumelia lacessitus, et quam ipse propter animi magnitudi- 
nem in te contemnis ab aliis cunctis propulsas iniuriam. Merito igitur optimoque iure 
quisquis aut ingenii quicquam habet aut doctrinae aut diligentiae debet id omne, si 
sapiat, ad tuae vitae studium conferre. Nam tandiu bene vivitur quoad tuae nobis vitae 
incolumitate frui liceat. Qua ipse ductus sententia cum maiora de me impraesentiarum 
vel tibi vel bonis omnibus qui tua vita vivunt praestare non possem, id unum praestiti 
quod potui maximum. Hippocratem enim Coum medicorum sane omnium qui aut 
sunt aut fuerunt aut futuri sunt doctissimum atque eruditissimum fuisse constat. Hic 
permulta reliquit scripta. Praeclara illa quidem sui praestantis ingenii monumenta, in 
quibus non mediocrem et ad bonam valitudinem et ad vitam ipsam neque vulgarem 
locum obtinet qui De flatibus liber inscribitur. Hunc ego ex eloquentissimo Graeco etsi 
minus diserte Latine tamen loqui docui, et id quidem nullo iussu tuo (qui mihi iubere 
omnia et possis et debeas) sed meo animi iudicio, qui tibi optem esse quam optime. 
Nam qui meam mihi vitam e tua pendere vita non sim nescius, nimirum te immorta- 
lem - si fieri possit — nobis futurum cupio. Neque mireris velim si ex tanta illa tamque 
multiplici voluminum copia quibus vir summus per sempiternum nominis splen- 
dorem in omnem posteritatem cunctis se gentibus propagavit, hoc unum principio 
delegerim. Visum est enim nescio quo pacto dignissimum quod inter infinita illa atque 
illustria Hippocratis scripta non secus primum teneat locum quam videmus caput in 
animantis corpore. Verum si huiusmodi meas lucubrationes tibi fore non iniucundas 
animadvertero, propediem huic utilissimo volumini divina benignitate maius aliquid 
subnectam, et quidem tale quod non invitus munificentissimo tuo digneris hospitio. 
Id autem quo facilius sim facturus, iuvabis tu quidem afflatu tuo, Philippe Maria Angle, 
Hippocraticis hisce flatibus vel adiutus vel delectatus. 


1-2 Ad optimum ac maximum principem Philippum Mariam Anglum Francisci Philelfi praefa- 
tio in Hippocratis librum De flatibus] Francisci Philelfi praefatio in Hippocratis librum De flatibus 
ad Philippum Mariam Anglum Mediolanensium ducem C 19 aut futuri sunt om. M M? 
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To the best and greatest Prince, Filippo Maria, Count of Angera, the preface of 
Francisco Filelfo to the book of Hippocrates On Breaths. 

Those who take an interest in your health of their own accord, best and great- 
est Prince, seem to me to undertake a very pious task, inasmuch as they bring both 
their own effort and their own industry to what is both necessary and especially fine. 
For your life is the sort of life and honor shared by all good men, since what other 
princes do we either have or hear about who in this time care at all for any preemi- 
nent virtue? You are the only one whom the whole world both admires and worships 
among the entire number of all outstanding and praiseworthy things, just as though 
you were a god sent down from heaven to earth. You are the refuge of the weightiest 
men, republics, leaders, generals, kings, and popes. You certainly harm no one, not 
even your enemies; rather you do good to all even when provoked by an affront. And 
the injury against yourself which you scorn because of your magnanimity you guard 
all others from. Deservedly, therefore, and with the greatest justice whoever has any 
intellect or learning or diligence ought to bring all of these, if he is wise, to the zeal- 
ous care for your life, because life goes on well for us only as long as we are permitted 
to enjoy the safety of your life. Led by this belief, I myself, since I was not able to offer 
greater things at the present time from myself, either to you or to all good men who 
are dependent for their lives upon your life, have offered the one thing that Iwas most 
able. For it is agreed that Hippocrates of Cos, of all doctors who either are, were or will 
be, was the most learned and most erudite. This man left very many illustrious writ- 
ings. These are famous monuments to his outstanding intellect, among which, both for 
good health and for life itself, the book which is entitled On Breaths holds no mediocre 
or low place. I have taught this book, from the most eloquent Greek, to speak Latin — 
even if rather less eloquently — and this indeed not because you ordered it (although 
you can and ought to give me any order whatever) but because of the judgment of my 
own mind, since I have the best possible wishes towards you. Since I am not unaware 
that my life depends on your life, I obviously desire, for our benefit, that you should 
be immortal - if it were possible. Nor would I wish you to marvel that, from such a 
large and multifarious quantity of volumes as the one in which that very great man 
made himself known to all races for the everlasting splendor of his name, for all pos- 
terity, I have chosen this one in particular, as it seemed to me somehow most worthy 
to hold first place among those numberless and illustrious writings of Hippocrates in 
the same way that we see the head does over the body of a living creature. But if I per- 
ceive that my lucubrations of this kind are not unpleasant to you, soon, through the 
generosity of God, I shall add something greater to this most useful volume, and such 
as you will willingly consider worthy of your most munificent hospitality. But in order 
for me to achieve this more easily, you will help, I might say, by your inspiration (tuo 
afflatu), Filippo Maria, Count of Angera, if you have been aided and delighted by these 
Hippocratic breaths ( flatibus). 
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2) The text and translation of the dedicatory letter to the translation of De 
passionibus. 
AD OPTIMUM AC MAXIMUM PRINCIPEM PHILIPPUM MARIAM ANGLUM 
FRANCISCI PHILELFI PRAEFATIO IN HIPPOCRATIS LIBRUM DE PASSIONIBUS 
Librum qui De flatibus et ab Hippocrate scriptus est et me interprete Latine iam loqui- 
tur, Princeps Optime ac Maxime, liber De passionibus consequitur. Quem etsi Galenus 
Pergamenus medicus ille doctrina et facundia singulari non Hippocratis, sed Polybi 
fuisse suo nescio quo ductus iudicio opinatur, malim tamen cum his sentire qui et 
plures et gravissimi viri non Polybo dandum sed Hippocrati tradidere. Quod ut cre- 
derem, non solum idem orationis stilus ac genus effecit, sed rerum multo magis quae 
tractantur utilitas, eruditio, series. Ita enim omnia sunt continuo quodam ac perenni 
ordine collocata, ita prudenter et subtiliter explicata, ut alium mihi neminem quam 
sapientissimum medicorum omnium et eloquentissimum Hippocratem id praestare 
potuisse videatur. Utilitas autem quanta in eo insit, facile omnes qui lectitarint intelli- 
gant. Inest enim ipsa quidem maxima. Nam docet ex quibus causis et quo pacto morbi 
singuli aegrotationesque oriuntur, qui sunt progressus, quae curationes, quae medi- 
camenta, quae iudicia, qui exitus. Quae quidem ipsa qui non neglexerit, et vivet bene 
et naturae concedet sero. Nam quanquam immortalitatem medicus afferre nemini 
potest, tamen insidiantem et inmaturam mortem possit multo ante et prospicere et 
propulsare. Quot enim esse arbitremur, quos longe magis aut vitae incontinentia aut 
sui ipsorum negligentia peremit quam ullus constitutus naturae dies? Et quamvis mor- 
talium vita vel produci vel protrahi nequeat, contrahi tamen ac velut intercipi non 
nunquam certe queat. Atqui nunquam medico illi sit ulla apud me fides qui laborans 
scabie, eius tollendae remedium cuiquam polliceatur. Quare cum audio Hippocratem, 
qui aetatis anno quarto ac centesimo diem obiisset, polliceri nobis et id quidem ratio- 
nibus non vulgaribus diuturnam atque iucundam vitam si suis monitis praeceptisque 
paruerimus, facile ipse mihi non solum ita fore suadet sed etiam persuadet. Hunc 
autem De passionibus librum, Philippe Maria Angle, cum per infinitas et maximas 
occupationes tuas tibi cognoscere licuerit, non poteris tu quidem non laetari, cum 
tanti viri auctoritate confirmatus perspicue in te ipso recognosces quantum valeat 
et ad vitae diuturnitatem et ad bonam valitudinem continentia et consilium. Quibus 
ipsis quandoquidem inter caeteros huius tempestatis principes pro immortali tua divi- 
naque virtute maxime polles ac viges, perpetuam de te nobis voluptatem, quibus et 
decus et vita sis, te allaturum et spero et opto. 


1-2 Ad optimum ac maximum Principem Philippum Mariam Anglum Francisci Philelfi prae- 
fatio in Hippocratis librum De passionibus] Francisci Philelfi prefatio in Hippocratis librum 
De passionibus ad Philippum Mariam Anglii Mediolanensium ducem C 23 ac] et 
MC 24 vitam om. M 25-26 sed etiam persuadet. Hunc autem De passionibus librum 
om.M 28 recognosces] re om. M 
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To the best and greatest Prince, Filippo Maria, Count of Angera, the preface of 
Francisco Filelfo to the book of Hippocrates On Sufferings. 

The book On Sufferings follows the book On Breaths which was written by 
Hippocrates and now speaks in Latin, in my translation, best and greatest Prince. Even 
though Galen of Pergamum, that famous doctor of singular learning and eloquence, 
led by some judgment of his own, thinks that this book was not written by Hippocrates 
but by Polybus,!62 I would prefer to agree with the great number of very worthy men 
who have reported that it ought not to be ascribed to Polybus but to Hippocrates. What 
has brought me to believe this was not just the same style and type of oration but 
much more the usefulness, erudition and organization of the things which are dealt 
with in it, because everything has been organized in such a continuous and uninter- 
rupted order, and explained so prudently and subtly that it seems to me no one other 
than Hippocrates, the wisest and most eloquent of all doctors, could have produced it. 
Anybody who has read it would easily understand how much utility there is in it, since 
it is there in very great measure: it teaches the causes and the means by which indi- 
vidual diseases and illnesses arise, what their progressions are, their treatments, their 
drugs, their diagnoses, and their conclusions. The person who does not neglect these 
pieces of advice will both live well and die at an advanced age. For although a doctor 
is not able to confer immortality on anyone, nevertheless long in advance he may be 
able to foretell and ward off the early death which lies in ambush: how many ought we 
to judge there to be whose incontinent lifestyle or neglect of themselves has been far 
more responsible for killing them than any day determined by nature? Although the 
life of mortals cannot be prolonged or drawn out, nevertheless it can be cut short and 
sometimes, as it were, interrupted. Actually I would never trust a doctor who prom- 
ised anyone a remedy for scabies while suffering from it himself. For this reason, when 
I hear that Hippocrates, a man who died at the age of 104, promises us - and that on 
no ordinary grounds — a long and pleasant life, if we obey his warnings and precepts, 
he not only readily advises but also persuades me that this will be the result. When, 
in the midst of your infinite and enormous tasks, you have the chance to get to know 
this book On Sufferings, Filippo Maria, you will not be able to restrain your joy, when, 
strengthened by the authority of so great a man, you clearly recognise in your own 
person how much potency self-control and good counsel have for promoting longev- 
ity and good health. Since in these latter areas, in accordance with your immortal and 
divine virtue, you are predominant and excel among other princes of this time, I hope 
and pray that you will bring perpetual pleasure from yourself to us for whom you are 
both glory and life. 


162 Galen In Hippocratis aphorismos commentarii vii (Kühn [1829], vol. 18.1, 8.12). 


Francesco Filelfo as a Writer of Invective 


David Marsh 


As in other literary genres, the writers of Renaissance invective often drew 
inspiration from Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374), whose four polemical writ- 
ings revived a classical tradition that dated back to Cicero, pseudo-Sallust, 
and Jerome. In the Quattrocento, many humanists gained notoriety by pub- 
lishing invectives against rival scholars, most notably Antonio Loschi, Poggio 
Bracciolini, Lorenzo Valla, Bartolomeo Facio, and Antonio da Rho. Oddly, 
it seems that the singularly contentious and combative Francesco Filelfo 
(1398-1481) wrote nothing that he explicitly called an invective.? Indeed, on 
several occasions the humanist dismissed invective as distasteful. The tirades 
of Antonio da Rho (c. 1398—c.1450), for example, were notorious for their viru- 
lence; and in 1443 Filelfo accordingly deprecated the friar's “insane” attacks on 
the humanist Pier Candido Decembrio, whom he often considered an enemy.? 


1 On Cicero and Roman invective, see Arena 2007, and Booth 2007. For an introduction to all 
four Petrarchan invectives with Latin text and English translation and notes, see Petrarch 
2003. Enenkel 2010 distinguishes Contra medicum from the Ciceronian model of In Pisonem: 
Petrarch rejects the urban social values of Roman invective (he despises Avignon and lauds 
solitude), and employs Scholastic forms of argumentation. For the humanist invectives of 
the Renaissance, see Laureys 2003, Helmrath 2010, and Marsh 2016. On the wider context 
of polemics, known in German as Streitkultur (agonal culture), see Laureys-Simons 2010, and 
Lines-Laureys-Kraye 2015. 

2 I here echo De Keyser 2015, 15: “Oddly enough, Filelfo wrote nothing which he explicitly 
called an invective; but the majority of his writings, in numerous literary genres, contain ad 
hominem attacks, including, most prominently, on Poggio." 

3 PhE-05.21(30 December 1443): "Vellem equidem, pater optime, ab omni istiusmodi scribendi 
genere te continuisses, neque cum insanienti Petro Candido Decembre desipere ipse volu- 
isses. Id certe fuisset et ordinis et dignitatis tuae, praesertim cum non esses ignarus quam 
natura sit iste Candidus maledicus ac fatuus. Quae enim (per immortalem Deum) fanatica 
ratio te commovit, ut perinde atque infesto quodam eoque inimico afflatus spiritu in virum 
illum doctissimum atque disertissimum tam insolenter tam iniuste, tam impie invehereris, 
ut non res solum poene innumerabilis consulto male interpreteris, sed nomen etiam viri 
depravare studueris, utpote quem Lactentium pro Lactantio nomines?" (‘I would have pre- 
ferred, most holy father, that you had refrained from any kind of such composition, and not 
chosen to be mad with the crazed Pier Candido Decembrio. Such behavior would have been 
consonant with both your order and your rank, especially since you were aware how abusive 
and foolish Candido is by nature. What fanatical notion, by immortal God, moved you to 
rage — as if inspired by some deadly and hateful passion — against this most erudite and 
eloquent man so insolently, so unjustly, and so impiously that you not only misinterpreted 
nearly countless matters, but even in your zeal distorted the man's name, writing Lactentius 
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A decade later, he composed a letter in which he sought to reconcile Valla and 
Poggio, asking them to refrain from the use of invective as practiced by Sallust, 
Cicero, Demosthenes, and Jerome.^ All the same, his vast output of Latin prose 
and verse contains remarkable quantities of ad hominem attacks, including 
both the anti-Medici defamation of his dialogue Commentationes Florentinae, 
and the polemics vented in most of his one hundred Satyrae, in a handful of his 
fifty Odes, and in a few of his forty-eight books of Epistolae. The present study 
offers a survey of Filelfo’s invective works, and attempts to situate them in the 
context of Quattrocento humanist polemical literature. 

Although modern readers often react to humanist polemics with marked 
distaste, if not outright abhorrence, we must strive to understand their rhe- 
torical strategies, which derive in large part from the fountainhead of Latin 
invective, Cicero. Recent studies of Ciceronian invective have shown how the 
orator ridicules his opponents by exploiting various topics that isolate them 
from the elite community of Roman senatorial class. As the four principal 
themes employed in such ad hominem attacks, Anthony Corbeill proposes 
the following: physical appearance (especially deformities), unflattering cog- 
nomina and nicknames, the os impurum (the mouth as tainted by obscene 
utterance, sex, and drink), and accusations of gluttony and effeminacy? To 
these we may add the insulting epithets and vocatives that characterize the 
opponent as an animal or repugnant object, and hence an inhuman or sub- 
human being excluded from civil society. Let us then examine the main texts 
in which Filelfo employs such rhetorical weapons. 


for Lactantius?’) On Antonio da Rho, see Fubini 1961; Rutherford 2005; and cf. Blanchard 
2006. Filelfo’s letter is erroneously referred to as “Iv 5” in Hankins 1990, vol. 1, 148, n. 83. 

4 PhE-10.52 to Poggio and Valla (7 March 1453): “Non modo me Sallustius iis non delectat, 
quae scripsit in Marcum Tullium Ciceronem, nec item omnino quae Cicero in Antonium, 
aut in Timarchum Philippumque Demosthenes, sed etiam vir sanctissimus ac disertissimus 
Hieronymus non sine molestia a me legitur, cum invehitur in Rufinum. [...] Quare si sapitis, 
Poggi atque Laurenti, missam facite tantam istam tamque abominabilem maledicendi licen- 
tiam" (‘Not only do I take no pleasure in Sallust's attacks on Cicero, or even in Cicero's attacks 
on Antony, or Demosthenes' attacks on Timarchus and Philip; but I cannot read Jerome. A 
most holy and eloquent man, when he attack Rufinus [...] So come to your senses, Poggio and 
Lorenzo, and give up this great and execrable wantonness of your insults). On this letter, see 
De Keyser 2015, 16. 

5 Corbeill 1996, 8, 124. See also Opelt 1965 and Koster 1980. There is some precedent for defor- 
mity as a source of laughter in Aristotle, Poetics 5.2 (“the laughable consists in some defect or 
ugliness which is not painful or destructive"): see Rabbie 2007, at 210. 
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Whereas most Quattrocento dialogues portray intellectual debates, politics is 
the main inspiration for Filelfo’s Florentine Discussions on Exile.$ On arriving 
in Florence in 1429, Filelfo had allied himself with the "optimates," families 
like the Albizzi and Strozzi." After Cosimo de' Medici suffered a brief exile in 
1433, the powerful banker returned and repaid his enemies by sending them 
into exile.? Seeking his own form of literary revenge, the banished Filelfo com- 
posed a literary dialogue which he dedicated to the Milanese count Vitaliano 
Borromeo (1391-1449), presumably as a step toward his definitive move to 
Milan. Initially, he planned a series of ten dialogues on the theme of exile, but 
in the event he only completed three books. The plan of a ten-book dialogue 
suggests an ambition to rival Plato's Republic, and also reminds us of Filelfo's 
penchant for decimal numbers in works like his Satyrae, which consists of ten 
"decades" of ten poems each, all of them one hundred lines in length. The work 
seems to have been composed in the second half of 1440,!° and it may have 
been the defeat of the optimates at Anghiari (29 June 1440) that dissuaded the 
author from continuing the project. 

As his interlocutors, Filelfo casts a number of prominent Florentines, and 
he sets the dialogue during the early days of Cosimo's return, just before the 
author and many of the "optimates" were forced to leave Florence. In the first 
dialogue, De incommodis exilii (On the Disadvantages of Exile) the anti-Medici 
optimates Rinaldo degli Albizzi and Palla and Onofrio Strozzi are joined by sev- 
eral humanists, including Leonardo Bruni, Poggio Bracciolini, and Giannozzo 
Manetti, who are joined in the next two books by Francesco Soderini, Rodolfo 
Peruzzi, and Niccoló Della Luna. 

In Book 1, the debate concerns the disadvantages, incommoda, that plague 
exiles. The lead speaker, Palla Strozzi, displays his classical learning by cit- 
ing Aristotle on human emotions, and by translating the exchange on exile 
in Euripides’ Phoenissae 357—407.!! After noting various exemplary exiles of 
antiquity, including Hannibal and the Cynic philosopher Diogenes, who could 


On the work, see Errera 1890; Ferraù 1986; Vasoli 1990; and Blanchard 2007; Marsh 2008. 
On Filelfo's troubles in Florence, see Davies 1998, at 83-87. 

See now the detailed account in Boschetto 2012, 67-92: “Eugenio IV e Cosimo de’ Medici." 
On the dialogue, see Errera 1890, Ferraù 1986, Vasoli 1990, and Marsh 2010. On Borromeo, 
see Chittolini 1971. His Latin biography was written by Bartolomeo Scala, who met his son 
Filippo (and Filelfo) in Milan in 1454-1455: see Brown 1979, at 15-16. 

10 Ferraü 1986, 372, n. 7. 

11 Filelfo will have found part of this exchange quoted in Plutarch’s essay De exilio 2 and 16 
(599D and 605F-607A). 
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not be exiled since he claimed no particular homeland,” Palla, turning to 
Roman history, describes how Scipio Africanus, accused of treason in 185 BCE, 
was acclaimed and acquitted by the Roman people when he recalled his vic- 
tory over Hannibal at Zama. 

After a brief preface, Book 11 turns to the topic of disgrace, infamia. The 
book begins with remarks by Rinaldo degli Albizzi, the head of the anti- 
Medici faction and the addressee of Filelfo's Satyra 5.8.5 Rinaldo had been 
the head of a legation that appealed to Pope Eugenius Iv for help; and 
when the young Niccolò Della Luna asks to hear what he said, the oration 
is repeated from memory by Rodolfo Peruzzi. In this way, Filelfo balances 
the ancient oration of the Roman general Scipio with a modern embassy to 
the Roman pontiff. (Renaissance ambassadors were called oratores; but Filelfo 
was clearly aware of the irony of this parallel, since Scipio’s rhetorical tri- 
umph eclipses the failure of Rinaldo to win over the pope.) Eventually Palla 
Strozzi again takes the stage, and discusses the nature of the ethical good, 
bonum, about which he makes many abstract distinctions. The obscurity of 
his discourse — distinguishing essence and accident according to Aristotle’s 
Topics 1.5-6 — triggers an interruption by Poggio Bracciolini, whom Filelfo por- 
trays as a glutton and drunkard. (As Jeroen De Keyser has observed, Filelfo may 
have envied Poggio’s successful career in Florence and the Roman Curia. In the 
Satires, Poggio shares this opprobrium with Niccolò Niccoli.!5) The scene is 
important, for in it Filelfo has Poggio allude to his two unpublished dialogues, 
De nobilitate and De infelicitate principum, which feature Lorenzo and Cosimo 
de’ Medici as interlocutors. According to Filelfo’s Poggio, they appear in his 
works as fools unaware that they are being satirized — which is precisely the 
same treatment Poggio receives in Filelfo's dialogue! 


12 Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, 6.63: “Asked whence he came, he 
said, ‘Iam a citizen of the world [kosmopolites]." On this notion, see Blanchard 2007. 

13 The anecdote, found in Livy 38.51.6-14, is retold by Petrarch in his Contra Medicum 57 as 
an example of justified self-esteem. 

14 Errera 1890, at 226, notes that after the battle of Anghiari a sentenza d'infamia was issued 
against the Albizzi. Ferraù 1986, at 372, n. 6, aptly observes that such defamation was visu- 
ally realized by painting images of defeated enemies, as related by Ortalli 1979. 

15 Filelfo 2005, at 316-323 and 496-502. 

16 On Poggio, see De Keyser 2015, 24: “Poggio had made a successful career, both in Florence 
and at the papal court in Rome, two venues where Filelfo had failed miserably in his goal 
of securing a permanent position." On Niccoli in Quattrocento polemics, see Davies 1987 
and Baldassarri 1996. 
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Palla. 


Poggio. 
Palla. 


Poggio. 


Palla. 
Poggio. 


Palla. 


Poggio. 
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[...] For he who is ignorant of some entity cannot know its 
accident either; for instance, if someone should say to aman who 
does not know what a horse is, “A horse is an animal that can 
whinny,” he is hardly teaching what a horse is. For he who does 
not know a horse must be ignorant of what whinnying is, which 
is an accident of a horse. And if a man who does not know what 
a cow is hears that a cow is an “animal that can moo,” he has not 
been shown what a cow is, for a man who does not know a cow 
would not understand mooing, an accident of a cow. 

But, Palla, I would certainly define a cow differently and would 
be understood by all. 

How so, Poggio? Please tell me. They say that you understand the 
force and method of definition no less than of drinking. 
Drinking, Palla? But Niccolò Niccoli quite surpasses me in drink- 
ing: when he toasts me, he drains his glass three times and more 
before offering it up. 

Be that as you wish, but what do you define a cow to be? 
Lorenzo de’ Medici is a cow. Do you make any objection to this 
definition? Look at Lorenzo’s flanks, look at his jowls, consider 
his gait. Does he not moo when he speaks? Look at his face and 
his tongue licking the snot from his nostrils. His entire head is 
decked out with horns. so by the god of oaths I think I most aptly 
define a cow as Lorenzo de’ Medici, just as I define the wolf as 
Averardo and the fox as Cosimo, for the former is a thief and ban- 
dit, the latter wily and deceitful. 

Are you even railing against your friend Cosimo, Poggio? What if 
he gets wind of it? 

He trusts me. And to amaze you even more as to his lack of self- 
awareness: I have written two pamphlets that I have not yet 
published, one On Nobility, the other On the Unhappiness of 
Princes, in which the fool fancies he is being praised when he is 
being excoriated by me, since I teach that he is both ignoble and 
unhappy (Commentationes Florentinae de exilio, 2106-109).7 


17 Filelfo 2013, 256-259 (quoted and analyzed in De Keyser 2015, 20-22): 


Pallas. 


Nam qui aliquid eorum quae sunt ignorat, is neque illius accidens potest cog- 
noscere, uti siquis ad eum qui quid sit equus ignoret dixerit ‘equus est animal 
hinnibile, is quod est equus minime docet. Nam qui equum ignorat, quid etiam 
sit hinnire, quod equo accidit, ignoret necesse est. Et qui audiat bovem esse 
‘animal mugibile’ nec teneat quid sit bos, huic bos haud monstratur. Neque 
enim mugire, quod bovi accidit, is compraehendat qui bovem ignorarit. 
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Here is a new response to Poggio's intentional “provocation” of his read- 
ers: the humanist lampoons his enemies as deformed, bestial, and crapulous. 
(Mocking grotesque facial features was already endorsed in Cicero’s De Oratore 
by the Roman wit Caesar Strabo, who once raised a laugh by comparing his 
opponent to the image of a Gaul: distortum, eiecta lingua, buccis fluentibus 
[‘distorted, with his tongue hanging out and his flabby cheeks’].)!® Exploiting 
the humanist liberty of casting real people in ironic roles, Filelfo has taken his 
literary revenge both on Poggio and his Medici patrons - and this in a book on 
infamia or defamation! 

Book 111 opens with a preface in which Filelfo lauds Vitaliano Borromeo 
for his magnificent generosity, in pointed contrast to the miserly Cosimo de' 
Medici depicted in the previous book. As the discussion now turns to poverty, 
center stage is taken by the Florentine chancellor Leonardo Bruni, who had 
translated the pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomics (1420-1421) and was thus a 
clear choice as an authority on financial matters. In this book, Poggio again 
appears as a greedy and fatuous glutton. His learning, too, is impugned, for 
Bruni says that he will cite no Greek to Poggio, because it would be like talking 
to a dead man! 


Poggius. Atego profecto, Pallas, aliter bovem definirem, intelligererque ab omnibus. 

Pallas. | Quonam modo, Poggi? Dic, obsecro. Aiunt enim te non definiendi minus quam 
bibendi vim rationemque tenere. 

Poggius. Bibendi, Pallas? Verum Nicolaus Nicolus me admodum bibendo superat, qui 
dum mihi propinat, antequam poculum porrigat, ter et iterum ebibit. 

Pallas. Sit sane ut vis, sed quid tandem bovem definis esse? 

Poggius. Bos est Laurentius Medices. Num habes quicquam quod huic definitioni obii- 
cias? Aspice Laurentii latera, aspice palearia, incessum consydera. Nonne cum 
loquitur, mugit? Os vide et linguam e naribus mucum lingentem. Caput corni- 
bus totum insigne est. Ita, mediusfidius, bovem mihi videor aptissime definire 
esse Laurentium Medicem, ut et lupum Averardum et vulpem Cosmum. Nam 
et ille fur ac latro, et hic fallax et subdolus. 

Pallas. — Etiamne in Cosmum tuum, Poggi, cavillaris? Quid si rescierit? 

Poggius. At est mihi apud eum fides. Et quo magis mireris quam est nescius sui, libellos 
duos scripsi, quos nondum aedidi: alterum De nobilitate, alterum De infelici- 
tate principum, quibus homo ineptus se laudari putat, cum vituperetur ab me 
maxime, quippe quem et ignobilem esse doceo et infelicem. 

18 Cicero, De Oratore 2.266, cited in Corbeill 1996, at 40. On Caesar Strabo and Cicero, see 

Dugan 2005, 112-129; and Rabbie 2007, 208-212. 
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If the dialogues On Exile featured grotesque insults to the Medici brothers and 
their partisans, Filelfo's Satires attempt to strike a more moderate chord, often 
imitating the benign moralizing of Horace's Sermones, and at times following 
Juvenal in censuring contemporary morals because the poet is compelled to 
denounce vice (cf. 10.10 to Alfonso of Aragon). If there is a distinction between 
invective and satire, it is that the latter can enjoin political prudence and philo- 
sophical virtue, as W. Scott Blanchard has clearly shown.!? 

The poet often writes to Cosimo to offer advice. Thus, early in Book 1 
(1.3, addressed to Cosimo), Filelfo admonishes the banker to mistrust fickle 
Fortune and to rely on personal virtue instead. In his reflections on the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, Filelfo cites the classic Herodotean interview between 
Solon and Croesus, thus playing the Hellenic sage to the wealthy potentate.20 
In Satire 21, likewise addressed to Cosimo, Filelfo writes that the banker has 
been misled by the bad advice of evil friends, who seek to provoke his hostility. 
Cosimo thus emerges as a potentially virtuous man who has been corrupted 
by the company he keeps. This is the theme of the virulent Satire 3.2, in which 
the poet describes the nocturnal debauchery of Marsuppini, Niccoli, and 
Poggio — nicknamed Codrus, Oenopotes, and Bambalio — who guzzle wine and 
fart in a bordello: 


On the nature of earth's swift poles, the reasons for burial 

Of humankind, the great license of everything — 

Midst foaming goblets and insatiable foodstuffs, 

Codrus was about to expound, when he laid a great fart, 
Belching sour words after long convulsions. 

Amazed, Oenopotes soon uttered rare things 

(a rare bird, alas, this Phoenix flies through the cities of Latium). 
Then he vomits, and pissing spreads a bad smell over all. 

Poggio smiles, for he is gripped by similar plague.?! 


19 Blanchard 2007, esp. 118-1144. 

20 Cf. Fiaschi in Filelfo 2005, at 16: “Al binomio Cosimo-Creso corrisponde, per contrasto, 
quello Filelfo-Solone: i verbi monuisse e monuit riferiti al legislatore ateniese (vv. 10 e 65), 
riecheggiano alla fine nei monitus del poeta (v. 99)." 

21 Satire 3.2.1-9 (Filelfo 2005, 148): 

Quae rapidis natura polis, quae causa sepulchri 
humano generi, quae tanta licentia rerum, 
spumantis inter pateras Cereremque voracem 
ostensurus erat Codrus, cum grande pepedit 
rancidulum eructans post longa volumina verbum. 
Hunc mox Oenopotes miratus rara profatur 
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But Cosimo too — called Mundus - reveals his vicious self after dark, and is 
deaf to Filelfo’s admonitions, instead preferring the company of toadies like 
Mariotto Lippi.?? Book 4 contains two satires on the exile of Cosimo and his 
return. And Book 5 offers a group of three extremely violent poems grouped 
rather closely — two directed against Cosimo (5.6, 5.9) and one against 


Poggio (5.7).?8 


3 Odae 


Another of Filelfo's ambitious literary projects was the collection of Odes, five 
books of Latin poems in lyric meters which were completed by 1456. Here, 
too, there is a variety of topics and tones, some of which include elements of 
invective. As Daniel T. Barber comments, Filelfo's “invective (e.g. 1.8, 4.3, 4.7) 
is frequently rich with erudite anger.”?4 Two of these poems are written in a 
hendecasyllables: Ode 1.8 denounces an unnamed glutton, and Ode 4.3 the 
extreme vices of one Lydus, not otherwise identified. Complementing these 
two personal attacks are two poems (Odes 4.5 and 4.7) that decry the city of 
Cremona. In 4.5, Filelfo imitates Horace’s Satire 1.5 (the iter Brundisinum or 
journey to Brindisi) by narrating a recent trip he took in Lombardy. Just after 
he arrived in Cremona, his servant Antonia suddenly dropped dead, causing 


(rara avis, ah, Latias Phoenix hic pervolat urbis!); 

hinc vomit et meiens grave cunctis reddit oletum. 

Poggius arridet simili dum peste tenetur ... 

The cognomen Bambalio ‘stutterer’ belonged to Marcus Fulvius Bambalio, the father-in- 
law of Mark Antony, who is lampooned in Cicero, Philippics 3.16. 

22 Cf. Fiaschi in Filelfo 2005, 147: “Il componimento si inserisce nel folto gruppo delle invet- 
tive contro i Medici e la sua cerchia (cf. Sat. 1.3, 2.1, 2.10, 4.9, 5.6, 5.7, 7.2, 7.7, 7-8), ed affronta 
tutti i temi che le caratterizzano: l'invito a Cosimo ad abbandonare il vizio, a seguire la 
strada della virtù, a liberarsi dagli individui che lo circondano solo per il loro tornaconto; 
la denigrazione del suo circolo culturale (Marsuppini, Niccoli, Bracciolini) attraverso 
offese retoriche (ubriachezza, lussuria, atti scurrili).” 

23 See. Fiaschi, “Le polemiche maggiori," in Filelfo 2005, XL111-L111 on his Florentine ene- 
mies. Cf. also her comments in Filelfo 2005 on Sat. 5.6, "l'invettiva più feroce dell'intera 
raccolta" (300); on Sat. 5.7, "'ennesimo attacco contro il Bracciolini (cf. Sat. 1.5, 2.1, 2.3, 
3.2, 4.7, 6.10, 8.1, 8.3, 8.5)" (308); on the caricature of Poggio: “si sviluppa l'invettiva con- 
tro Poggio, costruita per accumulo di aneddoti e scenette ridicolizzanti [...] Ne deriva 
una rappresentazione dell'umanista di Terranova grottesca, necessariamente esaperata, 
secondo le regole dell'ars vituperationis. Predominano gli elementi comici, scommatici, 
scatologici, comuni a tutte le satire rivolte contro i vari personaggi della cerchia medicea" 
(309); on Sat. 5.9, “l'ennesimo, violento attacco contro Cosimo il Vecchio (cf. Sat. 1.3; 2.1; 
3-2, 27—100; 3.10, 31-39; 4.1; 4.9; 5.1, 55-69; 5.2, 56—69, 93-96; 5.6; 5.8, 20-25, 64-73; 7.2, 
85-88; 7.7; 7.8)” (324). Satires 5.6 and 5.9 are quoted in part by Nisard 1860, 1: 10-114. 

24 Barber 2010. 
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the townsfolk to expel him and his company as bearers of the plague. In retali- 
ation, he denounces the city and its inhabitants in a digression written in 
elegiacs.25 In Ode 4.7, he bids farewell to the city, which he curses in twenty- 
two iambic trimeters. 


4 Epistolae 


The moralizing of Filelfo's satires find echoes in some of his many letters. Such 
epistolary admonitions followed the notable precedent of Petrarch’s Familiar 
Letters, a collection which is both artfully composed and portrays the author 
in contact with famed contemporaries. But unlike Petrarch's epistles, Filelfo's 
letters occasionally resort to ad hominem attacks that can only be character- 
ized as invective. 

One such case was provoked by the invectives attacking Filelfo composed by 
Galeotto Marzio (Galeottus Narniensis, 1427— c. 1495).?6 In 1463, Filelfo circu- 
lated parts of his Sphortias among several humanists, soliciting their opinions. 
In July 1464, Marzio wrote a brief invective that criticizes perceived errors in the 
poem’s prosody, to which Filelfo replied in a lengthy letter to his friend Alberto 
Parisi (PhE-24.01, 31 October 1464). In her analysis of this letter, Veronica Dada 
observes how after 1460 Filelfo assumed the role of a literary arbiter capable 
of resolving difficult literary and textual questions; and in this prominently 
placed epistle he draws on previous writings concerned with questions of 
Latin prosody.?” The letter begins with the classical simile of an elephant 
ignoring a gnat: “Quamquam elephantus Indus, ut est in vetere illo Graecorum 
proverbio, culices non curat” (‘As the ancient Greek proverb has it, the Indian 
elephant disregards gnats’).28 This in turn prompted Marzio to write a longer 
second invective, in which inter alia he dismissively repeated the comparison: 


25 See Robin 1991, 105-110; texts at 209-213. On Ode 4.5, she comments (109): “Filelfo fol- 
lows the story of his expulsion from the city with a strange invective in elegiac couplets 
(14-62). Since Filelfo had often lectured on Cicero's Philippics, it is not surprising that his 
chief charges against the people of Cremona in this fifty-line digression can be grouped 
under the same general topoi we find in those orations — namely, the charges of bestiality 
(118, 130-31, 144, and 148-49); of barbarity (116 and 132-143); of criminality (119-20, 125, and 
154-57); and of insanity, derangement, or drunkenness (146 and 150-51)" 

26 Cf. Miggiano 2007. 

27 On this letter, see Dada 2014, 90-101, esp. 90-91, on Filelfo as literary arbiter, and 93-101, on 
parallels with his previous writings. 

28 The source is pseudo-Phalaris, Epistle 86 (ed. Rudolf Hercher, Paris 1873) to Hiero. Cf. 
Erasmus, Adagia 1.10.66 (n. 966): "Indus elephantus haud curat culicem. In epistolis, 
quae Phalaridis nomine feruntur, extat huiusmodi quoddam adagium, xwvwmog &Aégac 
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“Philelfus se elephantum, me culicem putat” (‘Filelfo thinks he is an elephant, 
and that I am a gnat’).29 Meanwhile, Filelfo urged the Byzantine scholar 
Andronico Callisto to avoid Galeotto as an insolent scoundrel (PhE-24.23, in 
Greek, 21 March 1465), alluding again to the proverbial elephant.?? Eventually, 
Marzio dedicated his invectives to Cardinal Pietro Riario, the nephew of 
Sixtus Iv.3! (A dozen years later, this connection would prove lifesaving when 
he was incarcerated by the Venetian Inquisition for his treatise De incognitis 
vulgo (What the masses don't know): Marzio was transferred to Rome, where 
Sixtus IV commuted his sentence.) If the rancorous debate of these textual 
critics today appears exaggerated, we may note that it was a widespread phe- 
nomenon that could provoke the comic imagination of Giovanni Pontano, 
whose dialogue Antonius (c. 1482-1490) describes philologists coming to blows 
over verbal declensions.?? 

Contemporary with his dispute with Marzio, an even more bitter debate 
arose, this time concerning not literary questions of Latinity and prosody, but 
history and politics. The occasion was the death of Pope Pius 11 (1458-1464). 
After the pope's death in 1464, Filelfo and his son Gian Mario wrote letters criti- 
cizing him. 

The most notorious text was Filelfo's PhE-23.01, addressed to Paul 11 
(15 September 1464), in which the humanist contrasts his censures of Pius 11 
with praises of the new pope who, unlike the defunct pontiff, has saved the 
church from the Turkish threat.3? After praising Venice, Barbo's patrician fam- 
ily, and the education he received from his uncle Eugenius rv, Filelfo extols 
the excellence of the new pope. Whereas the previous pontiffs Nicholas V and 
Callixtus 111 entrusted nearly the entire administration of the church to Barbo, 
only Pius 11 selfishly neglected him.?* See how Paul cares for those in need, 


ivõòç dux diet, id est, Culicem haud curat elephantus Indicus." Cf. also Adagia 3.1.27: 
"Culicem elephanti conferre"; and Adagia 1.9.69: “Elephantum ex musca facis." 

29 See De Keyser 2016, 410-411, on Marzio's second invective, which accuses Filelfo of medi- 
ocrity and subservience. 

30 On Callisto, see Bigi 1961. For the proverb, cf. also PhE-24.29 to Parisi, 1 May 1465: “ei qui 
non pluris facit omnem fortunae inconstantiam quam elephantus culicem solet." 

31 Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, ms. Vat. lat. 3411, which includes Filelfo's 
reply: see Miggiano 2008. The texts are edited in Filelfo 2015. 

32 See Pontano 2012, 232-245; on this passage, cf. Marsh 1979, 112-113. 

33 In 1458, Pier Candido Decembrio had written a pronosticum in Pium papam II, six hex- 
ameters foretelling the election of a new pope who will defeat the Turks (text in Poeti 
d'Italia), but Pius' death in 1464 cut short his plans for a crusade. Filelfo asserts that Paul 11 
will succeed according to his lord and master Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan. 

34  PhE-23.01 to Paul 11, 15 September 1464: “Fecissetque idem Pius, si publicam et ecclesiasti- 
cam maluisset quam privatam et suam vel rem vel gloriam quaerere." 
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Filelfo exclaims, whereas Pius even neglected to care for the ailing and mori- 
bund Biondo Flavio!85 

A central theme in Filelfo’s letter is Pius’ ingratitude. As bishop and car- 
dinal, Enea Silvio had called Filelfo his “father” and promised him the earth; 
but when elevated to the papacy, he reneged on his promises.*¢ To correct this 
infamous behavior - the notorious arrogance, jealousy, and avarice of Pius 11 — 
Paul 11 as the new pope should summon men of talent to Rome and generously 
reward them according to their merits.?" 

Outraged by the writings of Filelfo and his son, a group of prelates pro- 
tested to Sforza, who had Filelfo arrested. (The movement was led by cardinal 
Giacomo Ammannati Piccolomini [1422-1479], who had been named bishop 
of Pavia by Pius 11, whose surname he adopted.38) Sforza also asked his sec- 
retary Lodrisio Crivelli to refute the slanders, which he did in the treatise 
Apologeticus adversus calumnias Francisci Philelphi pro Pio II m.p., dated 21 
November 1464.3? Addressed to Filelfo, the treatise accuses the humanist of 
audacity and mendacity both in maligning the former pope and extolling the 
new one. 

The Milanese nobleman Lodrisio Crivelli (1412-1471) had served two arch- 
bishops of Milan — Bartolomeo Capra and Francesco Pizzolpasso — and after 
1441 had taught law in Pavia and Ferrara.*? In 1450, after Francesco Sforza had 
taken Milan, he wrote a congratulatory oration and acted as a diplomat 


35  Filelfo's claims seem to be true: cf. Fubini 1968, 554: “La lettera di D. Domenichi a 
E. Barbaro, 1? febbr. 1462, cit. in Nogara, a p. CLXXIV, sui mancati aiuti a B., indica come le 
più tarde accuse del Filelfo non mancassero di qualche fondamento." 

36  PhE-23.01: "Consueverat semper, et cum esset episcopus et cum gereret cardinalem, me 
in litteris suis “patrem” appellare. Sciebat quantum desyderium me teneret Romanae 
Curiae. Nec ignorabat et quanta in me munificentia divinus ille pontifex Nicolaus usus 
fuerat, et quem dignitatis apud eum forem locum habiturus, cum primum in Urbem me 
contulissem. Quid multis? Maria mihi et montes auri Aeneas cardinalis pollicitus est. 
Sed ubi creatus est Pius pontifex eumque mea causa reverendissimus cardinalis sapien- 
tissimusque Bessario adisset, omnis illa pollicitatio una cum fortuna sua illa humiliore 
evanuerat." 

37  lbid.:"Itaque accersendi sunt huiusmodi viri et invitandi alliciendique muneribus a tua 
sanctitate, ut omnis illa insolentiae, invidentiae avariciaeque opinio, quae in tanto Christi 
pontificatu unius hominis depravato corruptoque ingenio inhaeserat, radicitus eruatur, 
quo per huiusmodi aut nuncios aut litteras talis apud omnis populos, gentes, nationes 
appareas, qualis es, id est vero successor Petri, vero vas electionis Paulus. Non enim ubi- 
que tu esse possis." 

38 On Pius 11, Ammannati, and Filelfo, see De Beer 2017, 37-39. 

39  Theworks survives in three Vatican codices: Ottob. lat. 1199, Ottob. lat. 2056, and Reg. lat. 
2018: see Petrucci 1985. 

40 Petrucci 1985. 
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on his behalf. In 1456, he wrote to his old friend Enea Silvio Piccolomini, con- 
gratulating him on his creation as cardinal.4 In 1463 he quarreled with Filelfo, 
fell from grace with Francesco Sforza, and sought refuge with his friend, who 
had been elected pope Pius 11 in 1458. (In the same year, Crivelli also criticized 
Biondo Flavio’s Decades of medieval Italian history.4?) But after the death of 
Pius in 1464, and before the death of Francesco Sforza in 1466, he presented to 
the Milanese court an incomplete Latin Life of Francesco Sforza in two books 
describing the founders of the Sforza dynasty.43 

Filelfo replied in a letter written at Milan on 1 August 1465; and when he 
collected his correspondence, he gave it prominence as the first epistle of his 
Book 26. Most of Filelfo’s correspondence treats subjects like philology, poli- 
tics, and politeness; and typically the first letter in each book is an elevated 
and extended missive to a prince or pontiff. By contrast, the lengthy PhE-26.01 
is a personal attack on his Milanese adversary. It is clear that, in structuring 
his epistolary collection, Filelfo made this the culmination of the three highly 
polemical letters that begin Book 23 (disparaging Pius 11), Book 24 (refuting 
Marzio), and Book 26 (denigrating Crivelli). Among these epistles, the concen- 
tration of invective in this eighteen-page diatribe is uniquely virulent. 

The letter begins with the sarcastic salutation “Franciscus Philelphus Leo- 
drysio Cribello sanitatem dicit" — a variation on the classical "salutem dicit.” 
First, Crivelli is mocked as both fat and fatheaded, and then is reproached 
for his ingratitude toward his former teacher Filelfo, who devoted eight years 
to him after he had left the service of the archbishop of Milan Bartolomeo 
Capra. As in the letter to Paul 11, in which Filelfo denounces Pius 11, ingrati- 
tude is a central point of accusation. (In the second half of the Quattrocento, 
at least three humanists also devoted their attention to this topic: Giannozzo 
Manetti, Giovanni Antonio Campano, and Vespasiano da Bisticci.^^) All the 
same, Filelfo offers to treat Crivelli kindly — thus practicing Christ’s injunction 
to love one’s enemies — and he promises to confute as mildly as possible the 
false accusations of his vile invectives.*5 


41 See Smith 1962. 

42 lanziti 1988, 77-80. 

43 lanziti 1988, 102-126. 

44 For the compilation planned by Giannozzo Manetti (1396-1459) and that written by 
his admirer and biographer Vespasiano da Bisticci (1421-1498), see Manetti 2011, 9-10. 
Around 1459, Giovanni Antonio Campano (1429-1477) wrote a dialogue in three books 
on ingratitude, dedicated to Pandolfo Baglioni and describing a discussion with Niccoló 
Rainaldi da Sulmona. See Santoro 1964 for the work and its Quattrocento context. 

45 PhE-26.01:“Quae autem de flagitiis tuis, quae de nequiciis est locutus, ea in te repraehen- 
dere hoc tempore neque instituti mei est neque dignitatis, tum quod ea sine oscoenitate 
verborum haud facile narrentur, tum quod tibi prodesse volo, non obesse, secutus scilicet 
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Now, in the two decades that had preceded this invective, Filelfo had writ- 
ten at least five friendly letters to Crivelli — on usual topics like requesting a 
text, explaining Roman law, or just asking for news — which he included in 
his epistolary collection.*6 But despite his promised tolerance, Filelfo soon 
unleashes the traditional slurs of invective, and accuses Crivelli of intemper- 
ance, sodomy, avarice, and even obesity. 

He spends some three pages relating the history of his friendship with Enea 
Silvio Piccolomini. Much of his critique of Crivelli consists in charges of igno- 
rance, especially in matters of Greek orthography and philosophy. The result is 
a fabric of arguments laden with examples, and laced with occasional insults. 
For instance, Crivelli said that Filelfo wrote a poem attacking the Venetians. 
Filelfo denies having written such a work, and instead cites his five authentic 
works in verse, noting their impressive length: his Latin satires (10,000 verses), 
odes (5,000, pending another 5,000), Sforziad (6,400), and De iocis et seriis 
(10,000), as well as the three books of his Greek De psychagogia (2,400).*” 

Filelfo contrasts his own virtue and excellence as a scholar to Crivelli’s 
depravity and fatuity. He also notes that Crivelli fled Milan after it was revealed 
that he had suborned witnesses in a trial against Luca Crotti. In his peroration, 
Filelfo urges Crivelli to renounce his effeminate habits, which have scarred his 
entire body, and to eschew his vices, particularly ingratitude and avarice. Just 
as Satan fell from heaven because of his ingratitude, so Crivelli was expelled 
from several offices for his repeated peculations. 

Insulting vocatives pepper the text of Filelfo's letter: “dolose mendaciorum 
artifex" (‘deceitful crafter of lies’ line 132), “homo ebrie, impudentissime neb- 
ulo, fatuorum omnium fatuissime, homo ignavissime” (‘drunkard, shameless 
good-for-nothing; line 357), “sus immundissima" (‘filthy pig, line 380), “neb- 
ulo” (‘good-for-nothing’, line 446), “homo impurissime” and "homine impuris- 
simo" (‘filthy man; lines 521, 546), "stultissime" (‘most foolish’ line 925), “pecus 
delira” (‘deranged brute’, lines 946). Filelfo also directs such opprobrium at 
the unholy trinity of his principal enemies, whose fatuity is exceeded only by 
that of Crivelli: “Nicolaum enim Nicolum et Poggium Bambalionem et Petrum 
Candidum Decembrem, tris ineptissimos plane omnium nebulones foetulen- 
tissimasque cloacas cunctarum nequiciarum et turpissimae vitae sordium (te 


praeceptum illud evangelicum, quo iubemur diligere inimicos. [...] Sed ea potius quam- 
modestissime refellam, quae invector nefarrius non impie minus quam falso mihi obiicis.” 
46  PhE-0516 (30 December 1443); PhE-05.35 (7 September 1444); PhE-09.59 (13 September 
1451); PhE-09.72 (14 October 1451); and PhE-09.75 (5 November 1451). 
47 Responding to Crivelli's charge of slandering the Venetians, Filelfo replies by citing his 
close ties to the Serenissima and its leading citizens: the passage is cited by De Keyser 
2016, 402—403, in discussing the image of the Venetians in Filelfo's Sphortias. 
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tamen, Leodrysi, ut fatuum et amentem semper excipio), ut usque contempsi 
atque despexi duxique pro nihilo” (‘I have always contemned, despised, and 
utterly disdained three men — Niccolò Niccoli, Poggio Bracciolini, and Pier Can- 
dido Decembrio — for besides you, Lodrisio, whom I except as foolish and cra- 
zed, they are the stupidest scoundrels and most foul-smelling sewers of every 
depravity and of the filth of polluted morals’ lines 947—950).48 And as in the 
Satires, there are allegations of crapulent belching and vomiting: "Sed crassio- 
res vapores isti exhalationesque nimiae, quae a male concoquenti stomacho 
tanta vi tibi tolluntur ad cerebrum, non sinunt ob assiduam vertiginem te sani 
quicquam neque dignoscere neque loqui" (‘Yet those dense vapor and heavy 
eructations that rise from your dyspeptic stomach to your brain, so that your 
continuous dizzy prevents you from any sensible thoughts or speech’ lines 
343-346); “Num tibi memoria excidit [...] te in discum quem coturnicum per- 
dicumque carnibus instructum [...] in mensam appositurus accesseras, tam 
foede, tam spurce evomuisse?” (‘Has it slipped your mind that, as you brought 
to the table a tray laden with quail and partridges, you most foully and filthily 
vomited?’ lines 491-495). 

In closing, Filelfo echoes his sarcastic salutation, concluding his letter with 
the hope that Crivelli will recover his sanity. But he ends with another physical 
slur — a valediction describing his affliction with scabies and lice (line 576): 
“Interea vero temporis vale tu, cum tua ista vel scabie vel porrigine et quibus 
dies atque noctis roderis voracissimis pedum gregibus” (‘In the meantime, 
farewell with your mange or scurf, and with the insatiable host of lice that bite 
you night and day’). 


5 Conclusion 


The strategies of Ciceronian invective originated in court and senate confron- 
tations, but were subsequently revised for literary publication. Filelfo adopts 
many of these techniques, and by publishing his works exposes the denigra- 
tion of his adversaries in the public arena of humanist readers. Truly a gladiator 
of the republic of letters!49 


48 Cited in De Keyser 2015, 22. 

49 Cf. PhE-26.01 (l. 966-967): “Nam si orationis gladium distrinxero, intelligent faxo quan- 
tum intersit inter Herculen et Pygmaeos.’ The mythological allusion recalls the elephant- 
gnat proverb cited in PhE-24.01. See Nisard 1860 for Filelfo as one of three Quattrocento 
gladiateurs, followed by Poggio and Valla. 
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La métrique latine de Filelfo: épopée, satire, 
élégie, ode 


Jean-Louis Charlet 


La muse latine de Francesco Filelfo s'est adonnée à presque tous les genres 
et toutes les formes poétiques: épopée, satire, forme élégiaque, diverses 
formes lyriques, épigramme (dans un recueil malheureusement encore inédit, 
le De iocis et seriis) et sa correspondance se montre très attentive aux ques- 
tions de prosodie: celles de Johannes (PhE-01.86 du 12 septembre 1430), de 
Cyrus (PhE-02.46 du 15 mai 1433), de paracletus (PhE43.54 du 26 mai 1457), 
de Ticinus (PhE-19.08 du 10 juin 1463), de lucus (PhE-31.07 du 15 juillet 1469), 
de geometres (PhE-36.34 du 14 avril 1473), de pituita (PhE-37.16 du 23 juil- 
let 1473), sans oublier la fameuse lettre PhE-24.01 du 31 octobre 1464 contre 
Galeotto Marzio qui aborde de nombreuses questions de prosodie déjà trai- 
tées (Ticinus, Iohannes) ou non (Polymnia, impedimenta, diurnum, Vaticanus). 
Les remarques proprement métriques y sont plus rares, mais on reléve une 
définition de l'asclépiade avec des remarques sur l'allongement des syllabes 
bréves dans PhE-24.01 contre Galeotto Marzio et une observation intéressante 
sur l'emploi de l'iambe (PhE-29.24 du 21 septembre 1468) sur lesquelles nous re- 
viendrons. Nous nous proposons de traiter toute sa métrique latine en abordant 
successivement l'hexamétre puis le pentamétre dactyliques, l’hendécasyllabe 
phalécien, les mètres lyriques horatiens, les autres mètres lyriques et enfin 
quelques autres métres (anapestes, hémiépés). 


1 L'hexamétre 


Dans le cycle de mes études sur la métrique latine et néolatine, j'ai déjà eu 
plusieurs occasions d'étudier de façon comparative l'hexamétre dactylique 
dans différentes œuvres de plusieurs poètes latins humanistes: Enea Silvio 


1 Je me fonde ici sur les indications aimablement communiquées par Jeroen De Keyser et mes 
renvois correspondent à son édition (2015). Filelfo pratique l'hiatus classique de O (e.g. Od. 
31.168; Sat. 8.5.68) ou de heu (e.g. Sat. 1.6.93), la synizése (e.g. proin en Od. 1.5.37; eae mono- 
syllabique en Od. 3.1.43 et la graphie ii note souvent un i long, par exemple dans les formes iis, 
iisdem, rediisse) et la diérèse (suevit trisyllabique en Od. 1.7.56). On relévera chemin faisant 
quelques difficultés de prosodie (ou de métrique) par rapport à l'usage classique. 
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Piccolomini,? Marulle? et les deux Strozzi, père et fils, Tito et Ercole.* Francesco 
Filelfo présente une grande variété de poémes hexamétriques: épiques, sati- 
riques, mais aussi en distiques élégiaques et, ce qui pourrait surprendre, dans 
un recueil lyrique, les Odes; mais on n'oubliera pas que ce mélange apparaît 
à l'alpha et à l'oméga de la poésie lyrique latine antique, chez Catulle et chez 
Boéce. Mon étude se fera sur un échantillon de 1000 vers pour chacune des 
deux ceuvres épique et satirique: les cent premiers vers de chacun des dix 
chants de la Sphortias qui le permettent? et dix satires (1.6; 2.10 en tenant 
compte des deux versions; 3.1; 4.9; 5.2; 7.9 deux versions; 8.5 deux versions; 9.7 
deux versions; 10.4 et Sat. 7 inédite).6 Pour hexamètre élégiaque, j'ai dépouillé 
les 275 hexamètres du poème De Genuensium deditione." Pour les Odes,® les 
quatre poémes hexamétriques: 1.7 à Persico Brocardo sur la cupidité (101 vers); 
3.1 éloge de Charles vii avec appel à la Croisade (175 vers); les v. 97 à 104 de 
l'éloge de Sigismondo Malatesta (3,8), dont les huit vers ont été intégrés au total 
des trois piéces latines hexamétriques sans apparaitre à part. Le poéme 5.7 à 
Basinio de Parme est en grec: il a été intégré dans la réflexion d'ensemble, 
mais ses onze vers ne sont pas pris en compte dans les statistiques de l'hexa- 
mètre latin de Filelfo. Comme dans mes études précédentes, j'ai choisi quatre 


Charlet 20112, 17-35. 
Charlet 2012, 225-235. 

4 Charlet 20142, 123-160. Pour l'hexamétre, je me fonde sur une communication présentée 
en juin 2016 à Freiburg, étendue aux poémes hexamétriques des Odes qui n'étaient pas 
pris en compte dans cette étude. Je ne reprends pas icile détail des dépouillements de chaque 
échantillon; on les trouvera dans les actes de ce colloque. 

5 Édition de référence, Filelfo 2015, 1-219. 

6 Éditions de référence: Solís de Los Santos 1989 pour ses satires 8 (= 7.9 première version; 
mais au v. 88 je lis Candida foemineo si... en supprimant le premier si superfétatoire), 
6 (= 8.5 première version), 15 (= 9.7 première version), 7 (inédite, 150—157, mais au v. 9o j'ai 
préféré combler la lacune du manuscrit par la conjecture donnée dans l'apparat [convivia 
<laeta>] plutôt que de reprendre, comme l'a fait l'éditeur, la correction d'I. Gil conviva, qui 
laisse hexamètre incomplet) ainsi que la 1 pour la première version de 2.10 (48-57) avec 
l'édition Fiaschi 2005 pour les cinq satires des premiers livres et la première version de 2.10 
(516-518). Pour la Sat. 10.4, j'ai utilisé le texte de Gualdo Rosa 1964, 42-46, avec deux correc- 
tions: au v. 26 il faut évidemment lire palatia avec un seul l, sinon le vers est faux; au v. 96, 
lire naufragium ne (conjonction négative longue) et non pas naufragiumne (enclitique bref 
impossible ici métriquement). Pour la représentativité de l'échantillon, comme on le voit, j'ai 
choisi une satire de chacune des décades, sauf la sixiéme pour pouvoir intégrer une satire 
inédite publiée par Solís de Los Santos, et pour quatre satires j'ai comparé les deux versions. 

7 Filelfo 2015, 221-239. 

8 J'ai systématiquement contrôlé l'édition de Robin 2009 par trois manuscrits: Laur. Plut. 33.34 

(F); Cesena, Biblioteca Malatestiana S 23.5 (M) et Urb. lat. 701 (U). De nombreuses erreurs 

rendent certains vers amétriques. Pour les poèmes hexamétriques, en 1.7.85 (Robin, 58), 

omission de est aprés locus; en 3.8104 (Robin, 200), lire Malatesteus et non Malateus. Une 

véritable édition critique des Odes de Filelfo est nécessaire. 
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points à mon avis stratégiques pour la facture de l'hexamétre: les schémas 

métriques des quatre premiers pieds avec la répartition des dactyles (D) 

et des spondées (S), les césures, les élisions au sens large et les clausules. Toutes 

mes analyses s'appuieront sur les tableaux donnés en fin d'étude. 
En ce qui concerne les schémas métriques, l'hexamétre épique de la 

Sphortias suit d'assez prés le canon virgilien:? 

— nette primauté du schéma Dsss (16,2 96), importance du type spss (94 96; 
9,54 dans l'Énéide) derriére DDSS et DSDS, respectivement à 13,7 et 12,8 96; 

— décroissance continue du nombre des dactyles du premier au quatriéme 
pied (70,7; 49; 42,5 et finalement 26,70 96), comme dans les satires d'Horace 
et de Juvénal; 

— prépondérance globale des spondées sur les dactyles (52,775 contre 47,225 
96), mais avec plus de dactyles que dans l'Énéide (43,52 96 pour cette der- 
niére), un dédain manifeste pour le vers à quatre spondées (ssss): 2,7 96 
dans la Sphortias pour 7,09 dans l'Énéide (sur ce point, Filelfo est assez 
proche du Stace de la Thébaide [2,31 96], entre Lucain et l'Ovide des Méta- 
morphoses) et moins de variété dans les schémas métriques (parfois répétés 
trois fois, voire quatre fois de suite: Sphort. 3.83-86 Dsss). Dans la Sphortias, 
les quatre schémas préférés représentent plus de la moitié des vers (51,8 96, 
dont 42,7 pour les seuls trois premiers), alors que dans l'Énéide le total des 
quatre premiers schémas ne s'éléve qu'à 46,85 96: manifestement, dans 
son épopée, Filelfo recherche moins la variété que les effets de répétition. 
C'est très net dans les dix premiers vers du livre vi11 qui ne présentent que 
quatre schémas métriques (4 DSSS, 3 DDSS, 2 SSDS et un Ssss). Mais, dans 
son emploi de l'hexamétre holodactylique (DDDD), il recherche parfois 
des effets d'harmonie imitative: pour donner une impression de vitesse, de 
rapidité: 


Paret Atlandiades celerique per aera cursu (Sphort. 1.79) 
Mox agit atque gradum properat; comitatur euntem (Sphort. 1.98; cf. 2.1 
et 27) 


de légéreté: 
Otia desidiasve levis et inutile tempus (Sphort. 5.47) 
ou de vol: 
Fulmineae volitant pilulae volucresque sagittae (Sphort. 3.82). 


9 Jem'appuie sur les statistiques de Ceccarelli 2008, que j'ai déjà utilisées et mises en perspec- 
tive pour l'Antiquité tardive et le Moyen Áge dans Charlet 2014b, 143-164, ainsi que dans 
plusieurs études ponctuelles sur Dracontius, Corippe et certains poétes néo-latins. 
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L'hexamètre de ses Satires se révèle assez différent. D'abord, par un renverse- 
ment de rythme, le dactyle l'emporte, méme si c'est de peu, sur le spondée 
(50,5 %), alors que les Satires d’Horace et celles de Juvénal sont encore moins 
riches en dactyles que l'Énéide, avec respectivement 41,95 et 44,02 % de dac- 
tyles. Ensuite, la recherche de la variété est plus grande: la proportion des 
quatre premiers schémas préférés tombe en dessous des 50 % (46,8 %), à peu 
près au niveau de l'Énéide, un peu plus que l'Horace des Satires ou que Juvénal, 
dont les quatre premiers schémas approchaient les 45 96 et l'on note parfois 
des effets de contraste rythmique. Les dix premiers vers de la version défini- 
tive de la dixiéme satire de la deuxiéme décade sont à ce titre significatifs: les 
deux premiers vers recherchent le contraste maximum en opposant les deux 
rythmes contraires ssss et DDDD avec césures P et H pour le premier et triple 
a (T, Tr, H) pour le second, avec un rejet: 


Qui finem in vita nullum nec rebus agendis 
constituit, Frederice, sibi, ratione carere 
arbitror ... 


alors que les huit suivants proposent sept autres schémas métriques différents 
(DDss [schéma préféré dans les Satires], DSDS deux fois, DDSD, SSDD, DSSD, 
DSDD et SDSS)! Enfin, si la courbe de diminution des dactyles du premier 
au quatriéme pied est en gros comparable à celle de la Sphortias, on note un 
changement notable dans le choix des schémas métriques préférés:!! le schéma 
épique virgilien par excellence Dsss, qui conserve la préférence d'Horace et de 
Juvénal dans leurs satires (respectivement 13,55 et 13,48 96), passe en troisiéme 
position, précédé de DDSS (14,2 96) et de DSDS (13,1 96). On doit probable- 
ment voir ici, en dépit du genre, une influence de la métrique ovidienne: dans 
les Métamorphoses, le schéma DDss est le premier (13,04 96), devant Dsss 
(12,7 96), alors que le type DSDS (11,27 96) est pratiquement au méme niveau que 
DSSD (11,33 96) et DDSD (11,29 96). Globalement, méme si Filelfo ne recherche 


10  Mémesion reléve des séquences insistantes: je pense en particulier à la séquence insis- 
tante de cinq hexamétres consécutifs de type DDss en Sat. 8.5.86-90. 

11 Les variations entre les deux versions ne sont pas trés importantes pour les satires 7.9 
(DSDS 12; DDSS 19; SDSS 2; DDSD 14; SSSS 1) et 9.7 (DDSS 9; SSDS 3; DDSD 7; SSDD 1), 
davantage pour 8.5 (sur 99 vers, le v. 28 de cette version ayant une lacune en son milieu: 
DSSS 20; DSDS 9; DDSS 14; DDDS 7; SDDS 10; SSDS 3; DSSD 8; SSSS 3; DDSD 5; DSDD 5; 
DDDD 3; SSDD 0; SDDD 1), sans altérer les conclusions tirées ci-dessus. Certaines correc- 
tions sont métriques, mais ne changent pas le rythme du vers: ainsi, pour supprimer un 
an long devant une initiale vocalique, Filelfo soit l'a remplacé par Anne (avec synaléphe: 
Sat. 7.9.39), soit a changé le mot suivant pour avoir une initiale consonantique (Sat. 7.9.84 
oü an caetera est substitué à an omnia dans la premiére version). En Sat. 8.5.96 refers est 
substitué à profers, pour supprimer un abrégement irrégulier du préverbe pro. 
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pas le rythme DssD, la proportion des dactyles augmente, avec une petite pro- 
gression des schémas à trois dactyles DDSD et DSDD, et méme le schéma le 
moins fréquent dans toute la latinité classique SDDD (1,91 96 selon Ceccarelli) 
se trouve au treizième rang dans les Satires de Filelfo, à 2,7 96, devant ssss, SSSD 
et SSDD. Les hexamétres holodactyliques (DDDD, douziéme schéma dans les 
Satires) montent légérement, à 3,6 96 (2,83 96 dans la latinité classique), alors 
que son inverse SSSS, très bas dans la Sphortias (2,7 96), tombe ici à 1,7 96 (4,84 
96 dans la latinité classique).!2 En accroissant le nombre des dactyles (ce qui a, 
comme nous le verrons, des incidences sur les césures), Filelfo recherche plus 
de mouvement, de vivacité, voire de pathos. 

Pour l'hexamétre élégiaque, c'est-à-dire en distique avec le pentamétre 
dactylique, j'ai choisi le poème De Genuensium deditione, dont la thématique 
historique, politique et militaire le rapproche de l'univers épique. De fait, 
le schéma Dsss est encore plus nettement le premier que dans la Sphortias, 
avec 18,55 96, devant DDss et, avec une légère permutation par rapport à la 
Sphortias, SDSS et DSDS. Les spondées y sont encore plus nombreux (presque 
54 96) et on note un trés gros écart entre les quatre premiers schémas et les 
trois suivants, à égalité (DDDS, SDDS et DDSD à 6,18 96), les quatre premiers 
schémas atteignant 53,10 96 des hexamétres: ici aussi les effets de répétition 
priment manifestement sur la recherche de la variété. 

Nous avons déjà rendu compte de la présence de poémes hexamétriques 
dans les Odes. En outre, le fait que Filelfo associe l'hexamétre à une grande 
variété de métres dans son éloge polymétrique de Sigismondo Malatesta 
(3.8.97-104), avec une dominante Dsss, montre bien la trés grande plastic- 
ité de ce métre pour lui et la présence d'un petit poème hexamétrique grec 
dédié à Basinio de Parme (5.7), trop court (11 vers) pour se préter à une analyse 
métrique détaillée, souligne la volonté constante de Filelfo d'affirmer dans 
tous les types de discours sa parfaite maitrise des deux langues anciennes. Pour 
les schémas métriques, on est frappé par le contraste entre le poème hexamé- 
trique moral (1.7) et l'éloge à tonalité épique (3.7), méme si tous deux suivent 
l'ordre décroissant des dactyles cher à Virgile et, comme ce dernier, usent 
plus du spondée que du dactyle (environ 46 96), mais avec un désintérét pour 
le schéma ssss: le premier donne la préférence aux schémas DDss et DSDS 
(17,82 96) par rapport au schéma épique virgilien psss qui domine nettement 
dans le second (18,29 96 contre 13,86, avec une insistance initiale: v. 1.2 et 4, et 
une forte répétition aux v. 132-134), où DSDS tombe à 10,86 96 et DDSS à 8,57! 


12 Je nai pas relevé d'hexamétre spondaique dans mon échantillon (mais voir plus loin à 
propos des clausules). 

13  Onnotera seulement la dominante, attendue en langue grecque, des dactyles (59,09 96), 
avec pour commencer un vers holodactylique, et la pratique de l'hiatus (v. 5 et 10). 
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Le poème a Charles v11 use davantage du schéma DSSD (7,43 contre moins de 
2 96) et du vers holodactylique (3,43 contre moins de 1 96), parfois pour don- 
ner une impression de rapidité. Ainsi en 3.112: dicitur. Ah, propera citharam 
moderare sonoram; ou en 3.1.15 (suivi d'un autre vers holodactylique): Sic ait. Et 
celeri repetens Helicona volatu. D'autre part, la recherche des répétitions dans 
le poéme moral où les trois schémas préférés représentent presque la moitié 
des vers (49,5 96), les quatre préférés 58,41 96 et les huit 8118 96, contraste 
avec la recherche de la variété dans le poème à Charles vi: les trois premiers 
schémas n'y représentent que 38,29 96, les quatre premiers 46,86 96 et les huit 
premiers 73,15 %. 


Tableau des schémas métriques de l'hexamétre 




















Sat. Sphort. Ded. C. 1.7 3.1 Carm. Total 
(1000) (1000) (275) (284) (2559) 

DSSS 112 162 51 14 32 49 374 
18,55 96) (17,25%) (14,62%) 

DDSS 142 137 34 18 15 34 347 
12,36 %) (11,97%) (13,56%) 

DSDS 131 128 29 18 19 37 325 
10,55 %) (13,03 %) (12,70%) 

SDSS 83 91 32 9 16 25 231 
11,64 96) (8,8 96) 9,03 96) 

DDDS 72 77 17 4 10 14 180 
6,18%) 4,93 90) 7,03 90) 

SDDS 74 65 17 5 10 15 171 
6,18 96) 5,28 96) 6,68 96) 

DSSD 70 70 13 2 13 15 168 
4,73 96) 5,28 90) 6,57 90) 

DDSD 79 54 17 5 9 15 165 
6,18 96) 5,28 96) 6,45 96) 

DSDD 55 51 10 6 11 17 133 
3,64 90) 5,99 90) 5,20 90) 

SSDS 48 46 7 7 12 20 121 
2,54 %) 7,04 %) 4,73 96) 

SDSD 38 25 11 4 8 13 87 
(4 96) 4,58 %) 3,40 96) 

DDDD 36 28 9 1 6 7 80 
(3,27 96) 2,47 96) 3,13 96) 
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(cont.) 
Sat. Sphort. Ded. C. 1.7 3.1 Carm. Total 
(1000) (1000) (275) (284) (2559) 

SSSS 17 27 9 3 7 10 63 
3,27 906) (3,52 %) 2,46 %) 

SDDD 27 13 9 2 4 7 56 
3,27 %) (2,47 %) 2,19 96) 

SSDD 8 17 5 2 3 5 35 
1,82 96) (1,76 96) 1,37 96) 

SSSD 8 9 5 1 = 1 23 
1,82 %) (0,35 %) 0,90 %) 








41° types: 46,80% 51,8096 53,10% 58,41% 46,86% 51,05% 49,91% 


(3 premiers 38,5096 42,70%) 42,55% 49,596 38,29% 42,25% 40,88% 


8 1ie types: 76,30% 78,40% 76,37% 81,18% 73,15% 74,64% 76,64 96 


di: 697 
d2: 551 
d3: 451 
d4: 321 


Dact.: 
Spond.: 


_- mA AR 


69,70) 707 (70,70) 180 (65,45 96) 68 (67,32) 115 (65,71) 188 (66,2) 1772 (69,25 96) 
55,10) 490 (49) 146 (53,09 %) 48 (47,52) 78 (44,57) 130 (45,77) 1317 (51,47 %) 
45,10) 425 (42,5) 103 (37,45 %) 45 (44,55) 75 (42,86) 122 (42,96) 1101 (43,02 %) 
32,10) 267 (26,7) 79 (28,73 %) 23 (22,77) 54 (30,86) 80(28,17) 747 (29,19 %) 


50,50 % 47225% 46,18% 45,54% 46% 45,77% 48,23 % 
49,50 % 52,775 % 53,82% 54,4696 54% 5423% 51,77% 





Sur les césures,!* Filelfo semble être assez scrupuleux, méme si on relève 


dans les 1000 vers de mon échantillon de la Sphortias deux vers apparem- 


ment sans césure ou avec césure difficile ou faible. En 6.90 (portus noctis 


op(e) ingenioqu(e) et numine Marci), les élisions aux troisiéme et quatriéme 


14 


La détermination des césures est toujours assez subjective. Personnellement, avec 
Hellegouarc’h 1962 et 1978, et Perret, dans le dernier état de sa réflexion qu'il m'a exposé 
dans les entretiens que nous avons eus en privé à l'occasion de la soutenance de mes deux 
théses, je pense que les poètes cherchent le plus souvent à combiner deux ou trois césures 
pour organiser la structure syntaxique et stylistique de leurs hexamètres autour de ces 
points d'accrochage de l'attention de l'auditeur - lecteur, ce qui leur donne une architec- 
ture spécifique. Je n'ai pas pris en compte les pauses fortes aprés le premier pied car ce 
n'est pas une césure et, à la différence de la ponctuation bucolique, ce type de coupe n'est 
pas analysé par les Anciens. 
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pieds oblittèrent la possibilité d'une césure, à moins de supposer une heph- 
thémimére (H) par tmése devant l'enclitique -que (souvent détaché du mot sur 
lequel il s'appuie dans l'écriture médiévale et méme humaniste au xv* siécle) 
qui vient s'élider sur et. On aurait une H seule, ce qui est rarissime, méme 
chez Filelfo, comme nous le verrons. En 9.35 (horre(a) et aerar(i) et privata 
pecunia nobis), c'est la synaléphe au milieu du troisième pied qui perturbe la 
césure: Filelfo admettait-il une césure aprés une conjonction monosyllabique 
comme et? En ce cas, on pourrait considérer que ce vers a une penthémimére 
(P). Dans les deux autres ceuvres ici examinées, il y a toujours au moins une 
césure nette par hexamétre, assez souvent soulignée par une ponctuation forte, 
y compris après une trithémimère (T), ce qui produit en ce cas un puissant effet 
de rejet.!5 

Globalement dans la Sphortias, la césure P se rencontre dans 83,4 % des 
vers, le plus souvent associée à une T ou une H (24,10 % de P seule). Ce pour- 
centage est très proche de celui de l'Énéide (84,50 %), un peu plus faible que 
dans les Satires d'Horace (88,11 96) ou de Juvénal (89,14 96) ou à plus forte rai- 
son de Perse (95,23 %). La césure H est globalement moins fréquente que dans 
l'Énéide (61,9 contre 75,04 96). Rarement associée à la seule T!6 ou à la seule 
césure trochaique troisième (Tr), et encore plus rarement employée seule," 
elle est en revanche trés fréquente avec une P, selon l'exemple virgilien (au 
total, 45,8 96 des vers de notre échantillon), et assez souvent en triple a, selon la 
terminologie de L. Nougaret:!8 12,5 96 des vers, ce qui n'est que très légèrement 


15 L'exemple des 100 premiers vers du livre 4 de la Sphortias est palmaire: on n'y relève pas 
moins de 9 trithémiméres soulignées par une ponctuation forte (v. 16, 18, 20, 37, 40, 42, 53, 
57, 85). Cette tendance se confirme dans tous les poémes hexamétriques ici considérés, 
que ce soit pour T, P ou H. Je n'ai relevé dans mon échantillon qu'un cas possible de T 
seule dans la Sphortias (7.76 quisque locum nullusque excedat ab ordine miles), mais la 
P escamotée par l'élision du -que pourrait étre validée par la possibilité de tmése dont 
nous avons parlé plus haut. Nous aborderons plus loin les deux cas de T associée à la 
seule Tr. 

16 Au total, 17 cas, dont 11 avec une césure escamotée par synalèphe au troisième pied (1.29 
et 89; 4.42 et 51; 6.61 et 63; 7.64; 8.26; 11.48, 62 et 68) et 5 avec possibilité de césure faible P 
aprés un mot-outil ou déterminant monosyllabique (2.96 in; 5.89 dum; 6.8 ac; 7.100 quos; 
8.83 et); un seul cas correspond à ce que Nougaret appelle la triple b, dont je doute de 
l'existence (voir n. 18): 6.16. 

17 Six cas (0,6 96), presque toujours avec une césure escamotée par élision au troisième 
pied: 2.75 avec en plus un nom grec; 5.18 (P possible aprés ac qui recoit la synaléphe), 76 
(P possible aprés et qui regoit la synalèphe), 100 (avec en plus T escamotée par synalèphe); 
6.26 (Flectunt iusta Deum, iniustis accenditur ira) et 80 (P possible après et qui recoit la 
synaléphe). 

18 Nougaret 1963, 33-35, $78-80. Mais je ne crois pas à la réalité ‘statistique’ de sa ‘triple b’. 
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supérieur à l'usage de l'Énéide (11,7196), mais loin de Lucain (19.15), Stace (Theb. 
19.78) ou Claudien (22.68). Je n'ai relevé aucun cas de césure trochaique seule. 
Quant au tout petit nombre de cas d'association de cette césure trochaique 
avec une hephthémimère (13), ils représentent presque tous (11) soit un esca- 
motage de la triple a par synaléphe au début du deuxiéme pied (1.7 et 96; 7.50; 
11.9), soit une triple a possible avec une T aprés un mot outil monosyllabique 
(3.80 e) ou par tmése devant un enclitique (-que: 2.40; 4.26; 6.100; 9.10 et 31; 
ou — ue: 6.42). Seuls deux cas excluent toute possibilité ou esquisse de T par la 
présence d'un mot long qui occupe tout le deuxième pied et les deux premiers 
tiers du troisiéme (2.92 et 5.47). Quant à la diérése bucolique au sens strict 
(avec pontuation forte), elle est tout aussi négligée dans la Sphortias que dans 
les Satires: à peine cinq cas pour 1000 vers d'un cóté comme de l'autre, avec 
une légère préférence pour la diérése précédée d'un dactyle (3 + 4 cas, avec 
la liaison consonne-voyelle, 2 3 de ces 7 cas). Filelfo, qui pourtant, comme 
je l'ai déjà dit, ne dédaigne pas souligner ses césures par une pause de sens 
correspondant à nos ponctuations fortes, n'a manifestement pas recherché les 
diéréses bucoliques ainsi organisées. 

Si l'on passe aux Satires, la césure P y est moins dominatrice (seule- 
ment 79,6 96), ce qui ne vient pas, comme nous l'avons vu, de la satire 
romaine antique qui, au contraire privilégiait fortement cette césure. La 
diversité, liée au moins en partie à la diversité des schémas métriques et à 
l'augmentation du nombre des dactyles, est introduite non par les césures 
TJ? H? ou leur combinaison TH,?! mais par un accroissement sensible 
des triples a (17,9 96 minimum),?? beaucoup plus nombreuses que dans 
les Satires d'Horace (9 96), de Juvénal (7,25 96) ou à plus forte raison de 


19 Seulement trois cas: en 4.9.81 des synaléphes aux troisième et quatrième pieds oblittérent 
toute césure; mais en 2.10.74 et 8.5.8 une P faible est possible respectivement aprés cum et 
aprés et sur synaléphe. 

20 Seulement trois cas avec une césure P faible possible aprés un et sur synaléphe (4.9.52; 
10.4.69; Ined. 7.79). 

21  Surles treize cas, neuf fois une élision / synalèphe au troisième pied escamote une césure 
Tr ou P (1.6.98; 2.10.19; 3.1.3; 4.9.33 et 62; 5.2.86; 7.9.33; 9.7.71 et Ined. 7.23); dans un cas 
une P faible est possible après ut sur synaléphe (9.7.81; à noter que la première version 
combinait ici une P et une H). Trois cas correspondent à ce que Nougaret appelle triple b 
(un mot pyrrhique suit la T): 4.9.28 naufragiis // deus aspirans //...; 5.2.8 est Phoebo // nihil 
audieris //...; 5.2.61 polluerit // meus Eugenius //.... 

22 On pourrait y ajouter les trois cas de T avec Tr (en 8.5.82 une césure H faible est possible 
aprés in sur synalèphe; en 10.4.63 et Ined. 7.85, la césure H est escamotée par élision) ainsi 
que les trois cas où se combinent Tr et H puisqu'en 8.5.92 une T faible est possible après 
ac et qu'en 7.9.32 et 10.4.49 une T est possible par tmése devant -que. 
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Perse (3,85), mais qui restent néanmoins en dessous de l'usage de Lucain 
(19,15 96). 

A l'inverse, la proportion des césures P est beaucoup plus forte dans 
l'hhexamétre élégiaque du De Genuensium deditione, puisqu'elle frôle les 
90 96 (exactement 89,82 96), alors que la triple a tombe en dessous de 9 96 
et que l'association T — H dépasse à peine 1 96.23 Ce choix métrique et sty- 
listique, que j'ai analysé ailleurs, notamment à propos de Tito et Ercole 
Strozzi, comme une esthétique de l'écho, me semble exprimer le désir de sou- 
ligner le parallélisme rythmique entre le premier hémistiche de l'hexamétre 
(jusqu'à la césure P) et le premier hémistiche du pentamétre.?^ Ici, Filelfo 
recherche plus le parallélisme et l'effet musical de l'écho que la diversité ou le 
contraste. 

Dans les poémes hexamétriques des Odes, qui négligent eux aussi, mais un 
peu moins, la diérése bucolique (trois exemples), la proportion des césures P 
tombe en dessous des 79 96, avec une forte présence de vers à triple césure 
TPH dans l'Ode 1.7, alors que l'Ode 3.1 aime les combinaisons TP et surtout PH, 
au profit de la triple a qui globalement se situe au niveau de Lucain ou Stace 
(19,37 96), avec un pic en Ode 1.7 (21,78 96), qui ne connait, en dehors des vers 
à césure P, que la combinaison TTrH, alors que l'Ode 31 semble présenter une 
césure T, une césure Tr et une césure H seules? et trois exemples de combinai- 
son TH, mais en deux cas la césure Tr qui contribuerait à former une triple a 
est escamotée par synaléphe, alors que le v. 105 offre pour moi un bel exemple 
de combinaison TH (triple b pour Nougaret): Hunc igitur // tibi materiae // 
desume, poeta. 


23 Dansles trois cas (v. 287, 351 et 505), la césure P est estompée par une élision au troisième 
pied: nous avons donc affaire en fait à un jeu de césures TPH déguisé. 

24 La réalité de la césure du pentamétre est soulignée par de nombreuses ponctuations 
fortes (au moins n: v. 50, 76, 276, 314, 324, 352, 354, 368, 390, 502 et 516) et par une dizaine 
d'allongements de la syllabe bréve qui la précéde (ex. v. 26, 34...). Le fait qu'elle nous 
semble faible ou difficile dans trois cas (derriére le pronom monosyllabique qui aux v. 152 
et 506 et derriére la préposition in sur synaléphe au v. 294: August(o) in //) donne à penser 
que Filelfo admet ce type de césure et donc aussi dans l'hexamétre (voir nos observations 
précédentes sur les combinaisons TTr, TrH et TH). 

25 En 34.68, T seule à moins de placer une H aprés et; en 3.1.58, Tr seule à moins de considé- 
rer une T par tmése; en 3.1.91, H seule à moins de placer une P aprés ut. 
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Tableau des césures 








Sat. Sphort. Ded. C.1.7 3.1 Carm. Total 

(1000) (1000) (275) (284) (2559) 
T 3 1 - - 1 1 (0,35 96) 5 (0,20 96) 
TTr 3 2 - - 1 1 (0,35 96) 6 (0,23 96) 
P 216 241 72(26,18%) 22 36 61(21,48%) 590(23,06 96) 
TP 105 135 39(14,18%) 6 21 27(9,51%) 306 (11,96 96) 
PH 322 299 91(3309%) 25 55 82(28,87%) 794(31,03 %) 
TPH 153 159 45 (16,36%) 26 26 53(18,66%) 410 (16,02 %) 
totalP 796 834 47 (89,82 %) 79 138 223 (78,52 %) 2100 (82,06 96) 
H 3 6 - - 1 1 (0,35 96) 10 (0,39 96) 
TH 13 17 3 (1,09 96) - 3 3 (1,06 96) 36 (1,41 96) 





TTrH 179 125 23 (8,36%) 22 31 55(19,37%) 382 (14,93 96) 





TrH 3 13 2 (0,73 %) - - - 18 (0,70 96) 
2 - 2 - - - - 2 (0,08 96) 
Bd cv 3 2 - - 1 1 6 

Bd vc 1 1 - - 1 1 

Bscv = 1 = = = = 1 

Bs cc 1 1 - - 1 1 3 





En ce qui concerne les élisions, alors que Virgile en use abondamment (53,31 96 
dans l'Aen.), on sait que leur fréquence diminue à partir d'Ovide (19,82 96 de 
synaléphes dans les Met.). Dans la Sphortias, Filelfo n'est que trés légérement 
en dessous de l'Ovide épique (18,1 96 pour les synalèphes), en élidant surtout 
des brèves sur longues (6,2 96) et des longues sur longues (4,7 96) et en négli- 
geant l'aphérése que, comme ses contemporains, il ne distingue probable- 
ment pas de la synaléphe (sept cas, dont une seule aphérése finale, dans notre 
échantillon de 1000 vers, soit 0,7 %). Je n'ai relevé que deux vers à trois élisions 
et seulement quatre élisions de monosyllabes (soit 0,4 96 des vers), un relatif 
(quo en 4.23), un pronom personnel (se en 9.83), mais aussi un adverbe (tum 
en 3.27) et méme, ce qui est plus remarquable, une forme nominale (re en 7.51). 
Filelfo n'élide que rarement un monosyllabe, mais il ne semble y mettre aucun 
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interdit.26 Je n’ai relevé aucun hexamètre hypermètre dans mon échantillon; 
mais la vérification que j'ai faite pour toutes les clausules de la Sphortias m'en 
a fait repérer un, hautement significatif, en 5.617: 


exposuisse solo, pistrix lintresque phaseliqu(e) 
arma virosque ferunt. 


La référence à Virgile et à son Enéide est ici explicite puisque le -que s'élide sur 
l'initiale vocalique du vers suivant qui reprend l'ouverture de l'Énéide (Arma 
virumque cano)? 

Paradoxalement, Filelfo élide un peu moins dans ses Satyrae, genre tradi- 
tionnellement d'une métrique plus libre: 16,8 96 pour les synaléphes, mais avec 
plus d'aphéréses (11, dont 6 finales), seul léger trait de rapprochement avec la 
prose, et surtout des voyelles bréves, ou des longues sur longues. Horace, Perse 
et Juvénal élidaient moins chichement dans leurs satires (respectivement 
40,12, 45,54 et 32,81 96 de synaléphes). En fait, Filelfo est ici trés proche de la 
pratique d'Horace dans ses Építres (16,59 96 de synaléphes). On notera aussi 
le plus grand nombre de monosyllabes élidés (9), des pronoms relatifs (3.1.45 
quae; 8.5.2 et 10.4.73 qui; 8.5.22 quam) ou personnels (5.2.42 se et 5.2.48 te), mais 
aussi des conjonctions (3.1.35 et 5.2.64 ne; 10.4.13 quam). Enfin, comme Horace 
l'avait fait, dans ses Satires uniquement (1.4.96 -que et 1.6.102 -ve), mais non 
Juvénal, Filelfo introduit aussi un hexamètre hypermétre (avec -que) dans ses 
Satyrae, signalé explicitement comme tel dans la marge des ms. E et H (versus 
hypermeter),?® et qu'on ne saurait considérer comme une erreur, puisqu'il est 
transmis par tous les mss., conforté par l'hexamétre hypermètre de la Sphortias 
et modelé sur un exemple virgilien (3.1.26): 


ducere te solitum; spectant faciemque coloremqu(e) 
et tristem vultum. 


26 Sur l’élision des monosyllabes et certaines réticences des poètes latins, Soubiran 1966, 
401—405. 

27 Dansl’Énéide,la grande majorité des vers hypermétres présentent une élision de -que (16) 
et les trois noms du second hémistique de Filelfo appartiennent au vocabulaire virgilien 
(Aen. 3.427 pistrix; Georg. 1.262 lintris; Georg. 1.227 phaselum). 

28  Fiaschi 2005, 400, commentaire ad loc., qui, curieusement, ne mentionne pas la source 
virgilienne. Sur l'hexamétre hypermétre, outre Soubiran 1966, 466-468 et 1980, 126-136, 
Fortassier 1979, 383-414 et 1981, 65-68. Dans le domaine néo-latin italien, j'en ai relevé 
chez Pétrarque (voir Ruiz Arzalluz 1991, 136-139), Enea Silvio Picc-olomini (Egl. 150: 
voir Charlet 2oua, 29) et Pontano (e.g. Am. Coni. 3.4.13 et Hesp. 1106), mais non chez 
Marulle (Charlet 2012, 231 et n. 18). 
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Lélision lie fortement les deux vers et les éléments de la description, avec un 
puissant effet d'enjambement.?? Filelfo a suivi un double modèle virgilien (vir- 
gilianisme conscient), Aen. 4.558 et sa récriture en Aen. 9.650, en l'adaptant à 
son propre contexte: 


similis vocemque coloremque / et crinis flavos 
similis vocemque coloremque / et crinis albos 


L'hexamètre élégiaque de Filelfo dans le De Genuensium deditione élide un peu 
plus que dans la Sphortias, ce qui ne correspond pas à l'usage antique:30 52 
synalèphes et 5 aphérèses médianes pour 275 vers (18,91 et au total 20,73 %, 
surtout des brèves et des longues sur longues, peu de voyelles nasales, mais 
on n'y reléve aucun vers à trois élisions). Les élisions sont un peu moins fré- 
quentes dans les pentamétres, méme en tenant compte de la longueur réduite 
par rapport à celle de l'hexamétre (34 synaléphes et 2 aphéréses intérieures, 
soit 12,36 et au total 13,09 96 des pentamètres), mais non absentes du second 
hémistiche. On reléve deux pronoms personnels monosyllabiques élidés dans 
le premier hémistiche des pentamétres (v. 414 et 546 te) et une conjonction 
dans les hexamétres (v. 3 si). 

En contexte lyrique, Filelfo élide sensiblement moins que dans ses autres 
poèmes hexamétriques et jamais de monosyllabe: 13,73 96 pour les synalèphes, 
sans variation significative entre les Od. 1.7 et 3.1, surtout des bréves sur bréves 
ou sur longues, des longues ou des nasales sur longues, mais sans répugner à 
l'aphérése. 


Tableau des élisions 





Sat. Sphort. Ded. C. 1.7 3.1 Carm. Total 
(1000) (1000) (275) (284) (2559) 
u/- 38 62 20 (8) 3 5 8 128 
u/u 44 37 8 (10) 1 7 8 97 
-[u 8 6 - (2) 2 1 3 17 
-|- 37 47 10 (10) 3 7 10 
comm. / u2 - - - - - 2 


29 Il faut supposer un hiatus surprenant dans la clausule de Sat. 5.9.46: (immor)tale oportet. 
30 Voir Ceccarelli 2004, 102-104. 
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(cont.) 
Sat. Sphort. Ded. C.1.7 3.1 Carm. Total 
(1000) (1000) (275) (284) (2559) 
comm. / — 3 - = = z B 3 
-m/u 7 3 1(1) - - - 11 
-m/[- 29 26 13 (3) 4 6 10 78 
Total syn.: 168 181 52 (34) 13 26 39 440 
1/595V 1/552v 1/529h. 1/7,77 1/673 1/7,28v. 1/5,82v. 
aph. es m. 1 - - - - - 1 
est m. 4 6 5(2) 4 2 6 21 
est fin. 6 1 - - - 1 8 
Total général: 179 188 57 (36) 17 28 46 470 
1/5,59v. 1/5,32v. 1i/482h. 1/594 1/625 1/617 1/544v. 
Vers à 3 élis. - 2 - 1 - - 3 
Monos. él.: 9 4 1 (2) - - - 14 
hypermétre: 1 (3,1,26) - - - - - 1 





Enfin, les clausules de Filelfo sont globalement trés classiques, sans 
clausule spondaique dans la Sphortias ni dans mon échantillon des Satyrae, 
mais j'en ai relevé un ou deux, avec des mots bien latins, dans les cinq 
premiers livres des Satyrae?! avec un trés faible nombre de clausules non 


31 Sat. 4.4.61 ascendamus (précédé de pssp, ce qui donne un rythme très harmonieux 
DSSDSS); et probablement 4.6.73 ( faci)bus proterui mais au prix d'un allongement irré- 
gulier du o de protervi que je n'ai pas relevé ailleurs (e.g. Sphort. 1.280; 5.515 et 569; 8187 
et 747): si l'on ajoute un -que aprés facibus on obtient un dactyle cinquiéme et une clau- 
sule classique 2-3. En revanche, dans des clausules du type morbosque suerunt (4.3.59; 
cf. 4.10.31; 4.10.31; 9.7.41; Sphort. 8.152 ...), je préfére supposer une diérése (cf. n. 1) rendant 
suerunt / suevit trisyllabique plutót qu'un allongement de que devant le groupe sw qui 
donnerait un cinquiéme pied spondaique: les formes suerunt et suevit dissyllabiques n'al- 
longent pas la bréve précédente en Sphort. 4.664 auertere suerunt ou 5.125 ludere suevit. 
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canoniques,?? ce qui le rapproche des épopées d'Ovide (Met.: 1,28 96 de clau- 
sules non canoniques) ou Stace (Theb. 1,08 96; Ach. 0,80 96), voire de Lucain 
(0,65 96) ou de Claudien (0,30 96), alors que Virgile admettait dans l'Énéide 
2,58 96 de clausules anormales, et les différences entre les types d'hexamétres 
sont trés faibles. Son hexamétre épique (Sphortias) donne une légére pré- 
férence au partage verbal 3-2 (type condere gentem) par rapport à 2-3 (type 
conde sepulcro), mais avec une présence assez forte du type 2-1+2 (gente tot 
annos),83 alors que Virgile accentuait dans l'Énéide la prééminence du type 3-2 
(48,14 96 contre 42,49 au type 2-3) avec une proportion moindre du schéma 
gente tot annos (6,79 96). 

Dans les Satyrae, assez proches ... de l’Enéide,84 le type condere gentem 
(48,1 96) bénéficie d'une moindre présence du type gente tot annos (6,5 + 0,2 
96) et les aphérèses finales sont plus nombreuses, tout en restant à un niveau 
trés modeste alors que les monosyllabes finaux sont un peu plus nombreux 
(9 contre 4 dans la Sphortias), le plus souvent précédés d'un autre monosyllabe 
selon l'usage classique,3° alors que les polysyllabes longs finaux sont raris- 
simes, comme dans la Sphortias.?9 Les clausules des Satyrae sont donc un peu 
plus libres que dans la Sphortias, tout en restant bien loin dela liberté manifes- 
tée par Horace, ou méme de Juvénal, dans leurs satires (respectivement 24,30 


On reléve quelques hexamétres spondaiques chez Tito et Vespasiano Strozzi (Charlet 
2014b, 131-132) ainsi que chez Marulle, Politien et Pontano (Charlet 2012, 226-229). Pour 
les vers spondaiques dans la poésie néo-latine hispanique, voir J. Pascual Barea 1996. 

32 Essentiellementdes monosyllabes finaux précédés d'un autre monosyllabe. On notera, en 
dehors de mon échantillon (voir aussi la n. 37) une finale de trois monosyllabes (Sport. 
5.376 facitote quis in nos) et une clausule de type 1-2-2 (Sphort. 4.277 quam sibi raptam). 

33 Comme Ceccarelli 2008 (vol. 1, 87 et n. 96), je crois que le type gente tot annos ne peut 
s'assimiler au type conde sepulcro. Mais je distingue le cas où le monosyllabe est un mot 
outil non accentué du type et, ab, sub ... = 2+(1+2) de celui où il s'agit d'un pronom, d'un 
déterminant ou d'un nom (quid, qui, is, tot ... = 2+1+2), ce dernier cas étant beaucoup plus 
rare que le précédent. 

34 Dansl’Énéide, 48,14 % de condere gentem, 42,49 96 de conde sepulcro et 6,79 96 de gente tot 
annos. 

35 La comparaison entre les versions successives des Satyrae ne font apparaître que des dif- 
férences infimes: pour la satire 2.10, ôter un type 2-3 et ajouter un 3-(1+1); pour 8.5, enlever 
un 3-2 pour ajouter un 2-3. 

36 En prenant en compte les 5000 vers des cinq premières décades, les 400 vers des quatre 
satyres des cinq derniéres décades sélectionnées et les 100 vers de la satire inédite (5500 
vers sans compter les variantes): 2 tétrasyllabes (4.4.61 et 5.8.86) et deux pentasyllabes 
(1.1.58 et 3.9.92). Dans les 7057 vers de la Sphortias, on ne relève que quatre tétrasyllabes 
finaux (2.123; 7.20; 9.206 et 233), aucun pentasyllabe final. 
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et 12,98 % de clausules non canoniques)?” et avec souvent dans leurs “irrégula- 


Ac? 


rités" des modéles classiques. 

Dans l'hexamétre élégiaque du De Genuensium deditione, l'équilibre entre 
les deux premiers types canoniques de clausules est parfait. J'ai noté chez 
certains poétes néo-latins, comme dans les Amours d'Ovide, une tendance 
à donner la préférence à la clausule 2-3 dans l'hexamétre élégiaque, et j'ai 
supposé que cette inversion visait à éviter, dans un distique élégiaque oü le 
pentamétre se termine presque toujours par un dissyllabe, une trop grande 
monotonie de finales dissyllabiques.?8 Ici, Filelfo ne va pas jusqu'à inverser sa 
préférence, peut-étre parce que, à la différence des poétes élégiaques latins 
à partir de Tibulle et de la seconde manière de Properce, il se sent beaucoup 
plus libre de ses fins de pentamétres comme le montrera l'étude suivante. 
Au total dans l'hexamétre de Filelfo, à la différence d'autres poètes néo- 
latins comme Tito Strozzi, la recherche d'une métrique avant tout classique 
tend à estomper les différences qui auraient pu s'attacher à certains genres 
littéraires. 

Le caractére trés classique des clausules hexamétriques de Filelfo est 
confirmé par l'examen des hexamétres des Odes qui présentent 98,94 96 de 
clausules indiscutablement canoniques: un seul exemple de clausule 1-2-2 
(Od. 1.7.39), comme de monosyllabe final mais précédé d'un autre monosyllabe 
(Od. 33.75), comme une seule aphérése finale (Od. 3.8103). La seule surprise 


37 Pour les schémas classiques, Horace présente 31,41 96 de condere gentem, 37,75 de conde 
sepulcro et 6,54 de gente tot annos, et Juvénal respectivement 43,17, 39,67 et 4,19 96. L'exa- 
men des clausules montre le caractére représentatif de mes échantillons: dans la Sphor- 
tias, les clausules de type 3-131 représentent 0,40 96 des vers; sur les 7 057 hexamétres de 
l'épopée, on en relève 30 cas, soit 0,425 96. De méme pour les aphérèses finales, le pourcen- 
tage dans mon échantillon 0,20 96; dans les 7 057 hexamètres de l'épopée on en compte 
16, soit 0,2267 96. Ce qui n'exclut pas, hors échantillon, dans les 4 ooo autres hexamétres 
des cinq premiers livres, quelques clausules exceptionnelles (cf. n. 31 pour un tétrasyllabe 
spondaique en Sat. 4.4.61): pentasyllabiques en Sat. 11.58 dedecorique (reprise du début 
d'un hexamètre des Satires d'Horace: 1.2.53!) et 3.9.92 ac Thesea Pirithoumque ... emprun- 
tée à Virgile (Aen. 6.393 nec Thesea Pirithoumque); à monosyllabe final 4-1: Sat. 1.8.81 ridi- 
culum te [sur le modèle d'Hor. Ars 139 ridiculus mus]; 1-3-1 avec synaléphe, Sat. 2.5.41 = 
3.4.57 (pater) atque hominum rex (reprise d'une clausule trés fréquente dans l'Énéide: 1.65, 
2.648, 10.2 et 743, que, d'aprés Macrobe, Sat. 6.110, Virgile emprunte à l'archaique Ennius 
Ann. 175 V., qui lui-même imitait Homère, Il 1.544. Mais la clausule 1.7.10 me perdere vir 
dans l'édition Fiaschi est métriquement fautive: il faut suivre l'editio princeps (perdere mi 
vir: 3-1-1); pour le monosyllabe vir en fin d'hexamétre, Verg. Aen. 10.361 = 11.632); 221—131: 
Sat. 3.3.54 pauper et hinc te et 3.8.24 prudenter et ut te; ou encore 1-1-1-2 (Sat. 5.7.73 quod 
vel ad omne), 1-1-3 (Sat. 5.6.42 nam nec Olympum), ou 1-2-2 (Sat. 3.3.4 = 69 O mihi talis; et 
3.9.16 en grec). Voir aussi les notes 40 et 41 du tableau. 

38 Charletzona, 22; 2012, 226-227; 2014a, 132. 
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vient de la proportion très élevée du type conde sepulcro dans l'Ode morale 1.7 


(54,46 96) (influence d'Horace: voir n. 37?), alors que l'Ode à Charles vir donne 


une légère prééminence au type condere gentem. 


Tableau des clausules 








Sat. Sphort. Ded. C. 1.7 3.1 Carm. Total 
(1000) (1000) (275) (284) (2559) 
ono 481 = 463 = 120= 35 80 118 = 1182 = 
48,1% 46,3% 43,64% 41,55% 46,19 % 
2-3* 437- | 433- 120- 55 76 134 - 1124- 
43,7% 43,3% 43,64% 47,18% 43,92% 
2+(1+2) 65= gl= BQ = 10 18 29 = ey = 
6,5 % 9,1% 11,64% 10,21 % 8,48% 
2+1+ 2 2= 5= 1= - - = 8= 
0,2% 0,5% 0,36% 0,31 96 
1()- ie - - - - - ie 
(143)- | 031965 0,04 % 
1-2-2 = 1 = 1- 1- 
0,35 96 0,04 96 
2-2-1 ge - - - - - D 
0,2 96 0,08 96 
3-1-1 4-7 4= i= = 1 1= 10= 
0,4% 0,4% 0,36% 0,35% 0,39 % 
i g= = 1= = = = 4= 
0,3 % 0,36 % 0,16 % 
3-aph. 2= 1= - - = 1= 4= 
0,2 % 0,1% 0,35% 0,16 96 
2-aph. 4- is = = = = 5= 
0,4 96 0,1 96 0,20 96 
1()-4 - 1- - - - - 1- 
0,1 %° 0,04 96 





a Ycompris deux cas avec synalèphe: Sat. 7.9.71 et Sphort. 4.86. 
b Sphort.8.36: accusar(e) et eosdem. 
c Sphort. 7.20: peditumqu(e) equitumque; cf. 2.123 equites peditesque, groupe métrique qui se 
lit chez Horace (Ars 113), mais à l'intérieur de l'hexamétre (9.206 equites peditesve) et 9.233 
cesser(e) Hameryco; cf. Sat. 5.8.86 mentisqu(e) animique, à rapprocher d'Hor. Epist. 1.14.8 mens 


animusque en clausule (et 4.4.61: n. 27). 
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2 Le pentamètre dactylique 


En revanche, l'étude des pentamétres dactyliques dans le De Genuensium 
deditione (275) et dans l'ensemble du recueil lyrique des Odes (704),5° à partir de 
la méthodologie que j'ai mise en ceuvre en 2010,4° met en évidence que Filelfo 
ne s'aligne pas sur la norme de la finale dissyllabique qui apparaît chez Tibulle 
et dans la seconde manière de Properce pour devenir avec Ovide, presque un 
canon: il conserve, avec Catulle et la premiére maniére de Properce, une cer- 
taine liberté des finales à la maniére des Grecs, méme si cette liberté se mani- 
feste davantage dans les pentamétres en contexte lyrique, c'est-à-dire dans les 
Odes. En effet (voir tableau ci-après), dans le De deditione, les cinq seconds 
hémistiches canoniques représentent à peine plus de 80 96 des vers (87,63 96 
de dissyllabes finaux), alors que ce pourcentage tombe à 66 96 dans la pré- 
face et les trois premiers livres des Odes, et méme à un peu plus de 60 96 pour 
les deux derniers livres,#! et inversement la proportion des mots finaux tri — 
et quadrisyllabiques augmente significativement, les aphéréses finales étant 
négligeables et les pentasyllabes exceptionnels: respectivement 5,45 et 6,91 96 
dans la De deditione contre 16,95 et 11,76 % dans les trois premiers livres des 
Odes et 20 et 13,01 % dans les deux derniers. Dans les Odes, Filelfo préfère net- 
tement le trisyllabe final au quadrisyllabe, mais sans donner une importance 
particuliére aux deux types appréciés des Grecs, f (3-4) et g (4-3): absent du De 
deditione, le type g ne fait que 1,73 %, moins présent que les types 1-3-3, 2-2-3 
ou 3-1-3, à égalité avec 1-2-1-3 dans les trois premiers livres et, s'il est plus 
présent dans les deux derniers, c'est à égalité avec 2-2-3 et à peine plus que 
1-3-3 et 3-1-3. Dans la De deditione, le type f (3-4) n'apparait que dans 2,18 96 
des pentamétres, moins que le type 2-1-4; mais il se détache des autres finales 


39 Carm. praef; Carm. 2.4; 2.6.1-82; 3.3; 3.5.1-24; 3.6; 3.7 (en association avec le phalécien); 
3.8.1-8; 3.9; 4.2; 4.4; 4.5.102—163; 4.6; 4.8; 5.2; 5.4.1-68; 5.6; 5.8; 5.9.101-236; 5.10.1-122. J'ai 
relevé dans Robin 2009 cinq grosses fautes qui rendent le texte de Filelfo amétrique: 
Carm. 3.5.16 (Filelfo 2009, 186) lire quam et non quanta; 4.5.19 (Robin, 248) lire feras et 
non fers; 4.6.76 (Robin, 258) lire cura et non curat; 4.8.56 (Robin, 264) fuit a été omis aprés 
qui; 5.412 (Robin, 302) ego a été omis aprés cur. Faute d'une édition du De iocis et seriis, 
je n'ai pas inclus les pentamétres de ce recueil, mais une lecture cursive du ms. (incom- 
plet, mais en ligne) de Cesena (S 23.04) m'a montré que la facture des pentamétres de ce 
recueil est similaire à celle des ceuvres ici considérées. 

40 Charlet 2010a, 259-277: métrique verbale du second hémistiche à partir de l'article de 
Veremans 1969, 758—767. À sa typologie des types a, b, c, d, d, f et g, j'ai ajouté le type h et 
j'appelle a’... h' les types a ... h aprés élision faite. 

41 C'est la différence la plus notable entre ces deux ensembles (avec une diminution de la 
proportion du type a et une augmentation du type e), Filelfo s'accordant encore plus de 
libertés dans les deux derniers livres. Pour le reste, la facture des pentamètres est très 
similaire, notamment pour les élisions. 
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tétrasyllabiques dans les Odes sans les annihiler: 7,61 % dans les trois premiers 
livres (4,15 % d’autres tétrasyllabes finaux) et 6,51 dans les deux derniers livres 
(a égalité avec les autres tétrasyllabes finaux). Filelfo, qui se permet quelques 
pentasyllabes finaux dans les Odes comme dans le De iocis et seriis, donne l'im- 
pression de rechercher la liberté dans le choix des mots finaux du pentamétre 
sans accorder une trés grande importance aux deux types préférés des Grecs 
dans cette sorte de finales (f et g). 

En ce qui concerne les élisions (le nombre des aphéréses, mal distinguées 
a l'époque des synalèphes, étant négligeable), on constate globalement que 
Filelfo suit l'usage des poètes latins antiques qui l'évitent beaucoup plus dans le 
second hémistiche du pentamètre que dans le premier, mais aussi qu'il répugne 
beaucoup plus a élider dans un contexte lyrique (les Odes), avec une élision 
pour 16 vers seulement (sans différence entre les deux parties du recueil), alors 
qu'il acceptait le double d'élisions (1 pour 7,86 vers) dans son long poème élé- 
giaque a sujet historico-politique. Dans le type de voyelle élidée, Filelfo préfère 
la voyelle brève ou la voyelle longue devant une autre longue. On notera enfin 
que les césures du pentamétre sont assez souvent soulignées soit par une 
ponctuation forte (arrêt de la phrase à la césure)** soit par un allongement 
de la syllabe en cette position,43 à moins d'admettre que Filelfo ait accepté une 
brève a la fin du premier hémistiche. 


Les pentamétres dactyliques 





Ded.(275) Praef. - 2-3 (289)  4-5(415) Total (979) 








a3-2-2 59 (21,45%)  66(22,84 %) 64 (15,42 96) 189 (19,31 %) 

b 2-3-2 (et ") 48(17,45%) | 37 (12,8096) 47 (11,3396) 132 (13,48 96) 

c 1-2-2-2 (et’) 44 (16 96) 46 (15,92 96) 59 (14,2296) 149 (15,22 96) 

d 5-2 26 (9,45 96) 25 (8,65 96) 42(10,12%) 93 (9,596) 

e 1-4-2 (et") 44 (16 96) 17 (5,88 96) 40 (9,6496) 101 (10,32 96) 
221(80,3696) 191(66,09%) 252 (60,72 96) 664 (67,82 96) 

h2-1-2-2-2 17 (6,18 96) 10 (3,46 96) 17 (4,1 96) 44 (4,49 96) 

(eth) 

1-1-1-2-2 (et’) 1 1 1 3 (0,31 %) 





42 Exemples: Ded. 19-20: ... qua se / ipse regat, ratio. || Quid ratione prius?; Carm. 2.6.21—22: ... 
quo flumine dulcis / affluis eloquii. || Novit uterque polus; Carm. 5.2.6 ... laudibus insignis. || 
Praestat at ille fide (plusieurs dizaines de cas relevés). 

43 Exemples: Ded. 26: et regno et quidquid || est rationis inops; Carm. praef. 50: hoc duce virtute 
|| te geris inferius; Carm. 4.8.4: Sumque || maius adortus opus (plus d'une cinquantaine de 
cas relevés). 
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(cont.) 
Ded. (275)  Praef[-2-3(289)  4-5(415) Total (979) 
1-1-3-2 1 - 3 4 (0,41 96) 
4-1-2 1 2 1 4 (0,41 96) 
20 (7,27 96) 13 (4,50 96) 22(53096) 55 (5,62 96) 
1-2-2-1()1 - 1 1 2 (0,20 %) 
8-2-1()1 - - 1 1 (0,10 96) 
1-2-1-3 (et^) 3 (1,09 96) 5 (1,73 96) 6(1,45%)  14(1,43 96) 
1-3-3 (et’) 2 (0,73 96) 8 (2,77 96) 17(41%) — 27 (2,7690) 
2-1-1-3 (et’) - 2 (0,69 %) 1 3 (0,31 96) 
2-2-3 3 (1,09 96) 9 (3,11%) 21(5,06%)  33(3,37 96) 
3-1-3 (et") 7 (2,55 96) 20 (6,92 %) 17 (4,10%) 44 (4,49 %) 
g 4-3 - 5 (1,73 %) 21(5,06%) 26 (2,66 96) 
15 (5,45%) 49 (16,95%)  83(20%) 147(15,02%) 
1-2-4 (et’) - 9 (3,11 %) 16 (3,86%) 25 (2,55 %) 
2-1-4 (et’) 13 (4,73 %) 3 (1,04 %) 11 (2,65%) 27 (2,76 %) 
f 3-4 6 (2,18 %) 22 (7,61 %) 27(6,51%) 55 (5,62 96) 
19 (6,91 %) 34 (11,76 %) 54 (13,01 %) 107 (10,93 %) 
2-5 - 1 (Praef. 80) ett 3 (0,31 96) 
5,9,222) 
Élisions 
Ded. total Praef. 2-3 total 4-5 total Total 
u/u zu e 10 2/1 3 6/4 10 15 /8=23 
u/— 8/- 8 4/1 5 5/- 5 17/1=18 
—[u 2/- 2 1/- 1 -[1 1 3/124 
—/— 10 /- 10 3/2 5 5/- 5 17/2=19 
com./— — = =j i 1 = = —/1=1 
-m/u -/1 1 1/- 1 - - 1/122 
-m / — 1/2 3 i | = 1 2 | = 2 4/2=6 
aph. est 2/- 2 -/1 1 -13 3 2/4=6 
total 28+2/6 34+2 12/5+1 17+1  Á 18/543 23+3 58+2/16+4 
36 (1/ 7,64 v.) 18 (1/ 16,06 v.) 26 (1/ 15,96 v.) 80 (1/ 12,24 V.) 
monos. 2 (te) - 1 (te) 3 
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3 Hendécasyllabe phalécien 


Filelfo donne au phalécien une place de choix dans un recueil affirmé comme 

lyrique, mais en réalité polymétrique (Carmina, Odae).^* J'y ai relevé huit 

poèmes ou fragments de poémes écrits en phaléciens (de 8 à 169 vers). Dans 
l'ordre du recueil, 

- un petit poéme courtisan à portée politique adressé au roi de France 
Charles vi1 qui le flatte pour l'inciter à intervenir contre les Turcs qui enva- 
hissent la Gréce (Od. 1.4; 19 h.); 

— lasatire d'un noceur goutteux (Od. 1.8; 24 h.); 

- un billet à un ami (Paracletus), qu'il remercie pour ses compliments (Od. 
2.9; 28 h.); 

— la conclusion du livre 2, transition pour passer de Clio à Euterpe (Od. 
2.10.189-196; 8 h. à valeur liminaire); 

— une partie d'un éloge polymétrique de Sigismondo Malatesta (Od. 3.8.1724; 
8 h.), peut-étre en référence à la polymétrie d'Ausone; 

— une longue lettre poétique à Íñigo d’Avalos pour expliquer pourquoi il n'est 
pas encore allé à Naples (Od. 3.10; 169 h.); 

— une longue invective contre Lydus (Od. 4.3; 110 h.); 

— une partie d'un remerciement polymétrique (cf. Ausone) à son éléve Sforza 
Secondo qui lui avait fait don d'un cheval (Od. 5.4.69-122; 54 h.). 

À ces huit poèmes ou fragments, on ajoutera deux petites pièces en distiques 

dans la ligne de Boéce,** dont on trouve des traces chez Callimaco Esperiente 

et qui associent un phalécien à un pentamètre élégiaque (Boeth. Cons. 4.4) 

pour inciter son éléve Sforza Secondo à consommer son mariage (Od. 3.7; 14 

vers) ou au décasyllabe alcaique (Boeth. Cons. 3.4) pour chanter les vertus 

guerrières de Sigismondo Malatesta (Od. 3.8.57—64; 8 vers). 

Pour la facture des hendécasyllabes, je m'appuie sur le tableau donné 
ci-dessous,*® sans exclure des comparaisons avec d'autres poètes du 
Quattrocento. Pour la métrique verbale, et tout d'abord le nombre de mots 
par vers, alors que Cleofilo sert de contre exemple en recherchant systéma- 
tiquement les vers de quatre mots, peut-étre pour limiter les intermots (4,08 


44 Surcerecueillyrique, voir Albanese 1986, 421-444. Je m'appuie ici sur Charlet 2013, 19, n. 1 
et 21, n. 12 pour la bibliographie de ce métre. 

45 N'oublions pas que Boèce est alors senti comme un modèle de poésie lyrique latine: 
Perotti divise son second traité de métrique consacré aux vers lyriques (écrit en 1454 et 
imprimé en 1471) en deux parties: les métres d'Horace, puis ceux de Boéce. 

46 Pour Filelfo, nous avons scandé toutes les Odes ou parties d'Odes en phaléciens 420 vers). 
Les paralléles contemporains sont empruntés à Charlet 2013. 
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mots par vers!), et qu'à l'autre extréme Marulle, qui ne craint ni les intermots 
ni les élisions, dépasse sensiblement la moyenne de cinq mots par vers (5,22), 
Callimaco et Pontano se situent à peu prés au niveau de Landino (4,71 mots) 
avec 4,74 mots par vers pour Callimaco et 4,92 pour Pontano; avec 5,01 mots par 
vers, Filelfo est entre Pontano et Marulle (47,14 96), sans abuser du monosyl- 
labe long initial. 

En cequi concerne le mot final et d'abord le monosyllabe, Cleofilo, dans son 
modèle scolaire, n'en introduit aucun, alors que Filelfo, Callimaco, Pontano 
et Marulle n'en acceptent qu'entre 1 et 2 96, Callimaco et Pontano semblant 
appliquer aux fins d'hendécasyllabes l'usage classique des fins d'hexamétres 
(un monosyllabe final doit étre précédé d'un autre monosyllabe). Cet usage 
n'est pas rigoureusement suivi par Filelfo ou Marulle: chez eux, le monosyllabe 
final n’est précédé d'un autre monosyllabe que dans, respectivement, trois cas 
sur sept et sept cas sur dix. L’aphérèse finale n'est pas fréquente: un cas chez 
Landino, aucun chez Cleofilo ou Filelfo, moins d'un pour cent chez Callimaco 
et Pontano. Seul Marulle en accepte un nombre assez limité (3,49 96), qui dimi- 
nue dans les livres II, III et IV. 

Les mots le plus fréquemment placés en fins de vers sont les di — et trisyl- 
labes. Chez Filelfo, ils dépassent 94 96, non sans monotonie, avec une forte 
proportion de dissyllabes, ce qui, dans la conception apparemment la plus 
répandue à son époque (un phalécien comprenant un spondée, un dac- 
tyle et trois trochées),*” háche la fin de vers. Callimaco, Pontano et Marulle 
en restent à 85 96, ce qui permet d'introduire une certaine diversité. Filelfo 
semble éviter les polysyllabes longs (au moins quatre syllabes) en fin de vers: 
il ne s'autorise que quelques tétrasyllabes. En revanche, Callimaco, Pontano et 
Marulle reprennent la liberté de Catulle en s'autorisant des tétra-, penta — et 
méme hexasyllabes finaux. Sur ce point Filelfo prend donc ses distances avec 
Catulle. 

En ce qui concerne les mots longs intérieurs, nous nous concentrerons sur 
l'emploi du mot choriambique qui induit une césure sixiéme: Veremans (2003, 
289) lui accorde une place importante, à mes yeux exagérée, dans la stylistique 
du phalécien. Chez Catulle, on en trouve dans 13 96 des hendécasyllabes. La 
plupart des poétes du Quattrocento que nous avons étudiés se situent un peu 
plus haut, aux alentours de 15 96 (Landino 15,63; Filelfo 14,76; Pontano 15,29 96). 
Chez Callimaco, ce pourcentage monte à 18,25 96; mais il tombe à 7,86 96 chez 


47 Cf. par exemple Niccolò Perotti, De metris, écrit à l'automne 1453 c'est-à-dire à l'époque 
des Odes de Filelfo (editio princeps 1471 [s. n., Bologne?], f? 20 v°: phalaecium constans 
spondeo, dactylo et tribus trochaeis. 
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Marulle, qui ne recherche donc pas la facilité métrique qu’offre le mot cho- 
riambique pour obtenir une césure sixième et de fait, comme nous le verrons 
plus loin, la césure sixiéme est moins dominatrice chez lui que chez Filelfo, 
Callimaco, voire Pontano. Il est difficile de tirer des conclusions sur les autres 
mots longs intérieurs (nombres souvent trop faibles), mais Filelfo ne répu- 
gne pas aux tétrasyllabes initiaux qui fournissent trois longues et une brève 
et aux tétrasyllabes centraux qui fournissent le bi-bref et le premier trochée. 
L'hexasyllabe central n'apparaît ni chez Filelfo ni chez Marulle, mais chez Cal- 
limaco (1.7.4 Mercurialium) et Pontano (Hend. 1.1, 10, 24 et 26) qui reprend, 
après Catulle (12.10 et 42.1), le nom du vers hendecasyllabi. 

La base du phalécien est toujours spondaique chez Enea Silvio Piccolomini, 
Cleofilo, et probablement Landino. Filelfo se rapproche fortement de cet usage 
métrique restrictif, plus conforme à celui de Martial qu'à celui de Catulle: je 
nai relevé que deux exemples sûrs de trochée initial (Od. 310152 Dum vomis; 
4.3.88 Ut cites), les quelques autres cas de trochée ou plus rarement d'iambe 
étant incertains (syllabes communes), alors que Pontano admet une plus 
grande diversité, avec en ce cas une préférence pour l'iambe par rapport au 
trochée, mais tout en maintenant une trés forte domination du spondée (93 
ou 94 %). Cette domination est un peu moins forte chez Callimaco (90/91 96), 
qui se rapproche de Catulle (89,19 % de spondées pour 4,74 % de trochées et 
6,07 d'iambes), mais préfère le trochée à l'iambe. Et c'est chez Marulle, comme 
pour les fins de vers, qu'on trouve le plus de variété: moins de 77 96 de spondées 
et prés de 18 96 de trochées, préférés aux iambes (moins de 6 96, ce qui, néan- 
moins, n'est pas négligeable). 

En ce qui concerne le bi-bref central, que je n'ai pour l'instant jamais trouvé 
remplacé par une longue (cf. Catull. 55/58B) dans les hendécasyllabes huma- 
nistes que j'ai lus, nos poétes évitent de le séparer par un intermot tantót un 
peu moins que Catulle: environ 9 96 d'exceptions, pour 12,14 96 chez Filelfo et 
12,01 96 chez Marulle, tantót un peu plus (Landino, 8,3 96), voire nettement 
plus (5,86 96 chez Pontano; 2,55 96 chez Callimaco), Enea Silvio Piccolomini et 
Cleofilo ne s'autorisant aucune exception. 

Pour les élisions au sens large (absentes chez Enea Silvio Piccolomini et 
Cleofilo), on peut dire que Filelfo, à la différence de Catulle, l'évite fortement 
(aussi bien synaléphe qu'aphérése): une pour 28 hendécasyllabes, sans faire 
apparemment de distinction entre voyelle longue et voyelle bréve. Callimaco 
l'évite un peu moins (une pour 7,83 vers, et plus de longues que de bréves) alors 
que Pontano et surtout Marulle élident à peine moins que Catulle (une élision 
pour 2,05 vers) avec respectivement une élision pour 3,66 et 2,76 vers, sans hési- 
ter à introduire trois synaléphes en un seul vers ou à élider des monosyllabes: 
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deux exemples seulement chez Callimaco et aucun chez Filelfo, pour onze 
chez Pontano et huit chez Marulle. 

Pour les césures, l'interprétation est délicate parce que subjective.*? Calli- 
maco et un peu moins Filelfo marquent une nette préférence pour la césure 
sixiéme, qui fait du premier hémistiche du phalécien l'équivalent d'un premier 
hémistiche d'hexamétre ou de pentamètre dactylique. Cette préférence est 
beaucoup moins nette chez Pontano et surtout Marulle, alors que, dans son 
court poème, Cleofilo n'est pas géné de donner une trés forte prépondérance 
à la césure cinquiéme et aucun de nos poétes ne répugne à un phalécien sans 
césure (présence d'un mot long central ou d'un amphibraque, ou escamotage 
dela césure par synaléphe): Filelfo, Pontano et Marulle sont à 9 ou 10 96 de vers 
sans césure, Callimaco un peu en dessous; mais il n'y a pas moins de trois hen- 
décasyllabes sans césure dans les treize vers du professeur Cleofilo! Pour nos 
humanistes, l'existence d'une césure dans le phalécien n'était pas clairement 
perçue, en tout cas moins que dans l'hexamétre ou le pentamétre dactylique. 

Au total, Filelfo offre des emplois trés variés du phalécien, mais la facture de 
ses vers est assez monotone, moins toutefois que celle, scolaire, de Cleofilo et 
s'écarte parfois de l'usage catullien. Ses phaléciens, avec une moyenne de cinq 
mots (peu de vers de trois mots), ont une base presque toujours spondaique, 
une césure majoritaire sixième, pas de mot final de cinq ou six syllabes et trés 
peu d'élisions. Mais, dans la ligne de Boéce, il introduit le phalécien dans deux 
strophes originales. 


Tableau des hendécasyllabes 





Filelfo Callimaco Pontano Marullo 
(420) (548) (700) (458) 
mots/ 2104 / 2599 / 3442 2389 
vers 5,01 4,74 4,92 5,22 
base 407/ 969/ 492/ 89,78/ 650 / 92,99/ 350/ 76,42/ 
—— 18 99,52 % 501 91,42% 60 94,42% 1 76,64 


48 Le second chiffre des vers sans césure, moins fort, exclut les vers qui peuvent avoir une 
césure aprés et ou ut, ou par tmése avant -que. Il en résulte éventuellement un second 
chiffre, plus fort, pour les césures cinquiémes ou sixiémes. L'hésitation entre césure cin- 
quiéme ou sixiéme correspond à des cas oü l'on peut hésiter entre une césure cinquiéme 
etune césure sixiéme aprés monosyllabe. 
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(cont.) 
Filelfo Callimaco Pontano Marullo 
(420) (548) (700) (458) 
—u 2/ 0,48/ 37/ 6,75 / 11 / 1,57 / 81/ 17,69 / 
7 1,67% 45 8,21 % 16 2,29% 82 17,90 
u— of o/ 10 / 1,82 / 28 / 4,01 | 26 5,68 % 
6 14396 11 2,01 % am 4,72 96 
uu 51 12,14 96 14 2,5590 41 5,86% 55 12,01 96 
séparées 
césure5 88 20,95 % 126 22,99 / 215 30,71/ 158 34,5 % 
[90] [127] 23,18% [223] 31,86 % [162] 
6 285 67,86 % 377 | 68,8 / 376 53,71/ 222 48,47 % 
[290] 389 70,99% [390] 55,71% [234] 
50u6 9 2,14% 4 0,73% 39 557% 33 7,21% 
sans 38 9,05/ 41 7,48 | 70 10 / 45 9,83 / 
[31] 7,3896 [28] 51196 [48] 6,86% [29] 6,33 96 
finale1 7 1,66% 7 1,28 % 7 1% 10 2,18 % 
aph. - 2 0,36% 6 0,86% 16 3,49 96 
2 184 43,8196 179 32,6690 209 29,86% 117 25,55 96 
3 211 50,2496 287 52,3796 386 551496 273 59,61 96 
4 18 42990 23 4,20% 42 6 96 29 6,33 96 
5 = 44 8,03 % 37 5,29% 9 1,97 % 
6 - 6 1,09% 13 1,86% 4 0,87% 
Syn.— 5 32 44 34 
u 5 23 106 66 
u/— 1 2 E 20 
(1 pour (1 pour (1 pour (1 pour 
28 v.) 7,83 v.) 3,66 v.) 2,76 v.) 
-m 2 9 25 23 
aph 2 2 [a?] 5 7 
non f. 
aph.fin. - 2 6 16 
monoél - 2 11 8 
3syn./v. — 1 2 4 
(0,87 %) 
init — 10 = 7 2 
— —u (2,38%) (1 96) 
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(cont.) 
Filelfo Callimaco Pontano Marullo 
(420) (548) (700) (458) 
—u—u —- - 1 - 
emm 1 = Di 3 
— uu 
EM = = 1 " 
— uu— 
int. — 62 100 107 36 
uu — 14,76% 18,25% 15,29% 7,86% 
— —uu 6 — 4 11 
u—uu — - - 2 
uu—u 20 10 17 13 
(4,76 96) (1,82 96) (2,43 96) (2,84 96) 
u— - - 5 1 
i 
—u 4 17 22 15 
—u (0,95 %) (3,10 %) (3,14%) (3,28 %) 
Si = 5 3 1 
uu — 
u— - 1 - 2 
uu— 
— uu 4 3 6 1 
—u 
uu — = 3 3 = 
u— 
u — - - - 1 
u—u 
— uu - 1 3 - 
— 
Versde3 2 18 29 13 
mots 0,48 % 3,28 % 4,14% 2,84 96 
Monos. 198 287 329 275 
—en1 474496 52,37 96 47 96 60,04 96 
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4 Mètres lyriques horatiens 


En ce qui concerne les strophes sapphiques,* j'ai distingué, après Gregorio 
Correr, deux manières humanistes d’écrire ce mètre: Filelfo suit la forme nor- 
malisée par Stace après Horace, sans synaphie ni synalèphe de vers à vers et 
avec une césure penthémimère obligatoire, comme Pietro Odo, Enea Silvio Pic- 
colomini, Cristoforo Landino, Francesco Ottavio Cleofilo, Filippo Buonaccorsi, 
Tideo Acciarini, Janus Pannonius, Angelo Poliziano, Giambattista Cantalicio et 
Pietro Crinito.5° De facon significative, c'est cette strophe qui ouvre le recueil 
des Odes (1.1: 220 vers), pour chanter le roi de France Charles vii et la poé- 
sie, et sa présence est constante dans tous les livres: ce rythme est repris dans 
l'ode 1.6 adressée à Niccoló Arcimboldi pour défendre la religion chrétienne 
contre les schismatiques (212 vers). Il ouvre aussi le livre 2 (éloge de Charles 
Gonzague, 240 vers) pour revenir en 2.3 (à Francesco Sforza, sur son triomphe 
aprés la chute de la République Ambrosienne: 188 vers) et constituer presque 
la totalité de l'ode 10 à Gaspar da Vimercate (v. 1-188), qui chante la libération 
de Milan de la tyrannie. Sa présence dans les livres suivants est plus ponctuelle, 
dans deux odes polymétriques du livre 3: à Andrea Alamanni (5.31-66) et à 
Sigismondo Malatesta (8.9-16), et aprés des hendécasyllabes alcaiques dans 
lode liminaire du livre 4 à Bianca Maria Visconti Sforza (v. 55-138). Mais c'est 
la seule strophe sapphique qui chante le nouveau pape Nicolas v et l'incite à la 
croisade dans l'ode 5.5 (172 vers) et elle clót le livre 5 (seconde partie de l'ode 10, 
v. 123-154). Linvective contre Galeotto Marzio (PhE-24.01) nous apprend que 
ce mètre était aussi présent dans l'ébauche du livre 6 des Odes (une strophe 
citée).5! Selon son habitude dans les mètres lyriques, Filelfo évite l'élision (deux 
en 1.1 et aucune en 5.5, puisque anteit au v. 150 doit être considéré comme une 
synizèse sur le modèle d'Hor. Carm. 1.37.17 ou Epist. 1.2.70, et en 5.10). La struc- 
ture verbale de ses adoniques (106 dans mon échantillon) confirme la facture 
trés classique de ses vers: 


3-2: 50 
(2+1)-2: 3 
273: 33 


49 Charlet 2007, en particulier 193; 2007 [2009], 138-139. Pour la métrique d'Horace dans la 
poésie italienne, Mancini 1994. 

50 Ilse distingue ainsi de ce que j'ai appelé l'école de Naples: Pontano, Marulle et Sannazar, 
qui pratiquent tous trois la synaphie, et méme pour Pontano la synalèphe de vers a vers, 
qui ne répugnent pas à la césure trochaique et écrivent parfois comme Catulle et les Grecs 
des hendécasyllabes sapphiques sans césure. 

51  Filelfo 2015, 321,1. 306-312. J'ai dépouillé l'ode 11 (220v.), lode 5.5 (172 v.) et l'ode 5.10 (32 v.). 
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2-(1+2): 13 

(1+1)-(1+2): 1 

1-2-2: 3 

1-4: 2 

5: 1 (nom propre grec Empedocleis en 1.1.92). 


A l'instar de Sénéque dans ses tragédies puis de Boèce dans sa Consolatio, 
Filelfo a aussi disloqué la strophe sapphique. Ainsi, dans l'hymne pour l'entrée 
triomphale de Sforza 4 Milan (Od. 3.4), il a écrit une suite de 93 (et non 92) 
hendécasyllabes sapphiques que clót un unique adonique de forme classique 
(v. 94 sorte secunda).?? Les séries d'hendécasyllabes sapphiques de Sénèque 
et Boéce sont parfois closes par un adonique: Sen. Tro. 814-860; 1009-1055; 
Med. 607-669 (après des strophes sapphiques); Phaedr. 736—752; Oed. 110-153; 
416-428; Thy. 546-622 (76 hendécasyllabes + un adonique final); Herc. 
O. 1518-1606 (88 hendécasyllabes + un adonique); et Boeth. Cons. 4.7 (34 hen- 
décasyllabes clos par un adonique). C’est de ces trois derniers exemples que 
Filelfo se rapproche le plus avec sa longue série (un peu plus longue que chez 
Sénèque) d'hendécasyllabes close par un unique adonique. Les césures sont 
parfaites, soulignées cinq fois par une ponctuation forte (v. 11, 29, 49, 54, 75) 
et, dans les quatre cas où elle suit un monosyllabe (v. 10, 17, 25, 40), il ne s'agit 
jamais d'un proclitique atone, mais d'un monosyllabe fort précédé d'un autre 
monosyllabe. Filelfo y est toujours aussi parcimonieux d'élisions (une seule 
synaléphe de bréve sur longue, v. 4). 

Dans une ode à fñigo d'Ávalos pour qu'il persuade Alphonse de rechercher la 
paix (Od. 4.10:106 vers), Filelfo associe en distiques l'hendécasyllabe sapphique 
et le glyconique. Cette redistribution de métres horatiens suit l'exemple de 
Boéce qui avait introduit ce distique, apparemment original, dans sa Consola- 
tio (2.3:18 vers).53 Comme dans ses strophes sapphiques (et comme ici Boèce), 
Filelfo observe scrupuleusement la césure cinquiéme de l'hendécasyllabe et 
se limite en ce métre à une synaléphe de voyelle commune sur longue, au v. 59 
(une aphérése finale de est au v. 17 de Boéce). Dans le glyconique, il normalise la 
base spondaique alors que Boéce s'était autorisé une base iambique sur 9 vers 
(Cons. 2.3.16), mais use davantage de la synalèphe, tout en restant trés mesuré,54 


52 Une rectification à apporter au texte de Robin 2009: en 3.4.87 lire captat et non capta. 

53 Mais je n'ai pas relevé de lien formel indiscutable entre ces deux poèmes: la présence 
de sereno / -um (Cons. 2.3.9 et Od. 430.95) et procellas (Cons. 2.3.1 et Od. 4.10.21) en fin 
d'hendécasyllabes sapphiques peut étre une simple coincidence. À noter chez Filelfo une 
liberté prosodique: l'abrégement du u de nutrit au v. 48. 

54 Cinq synaléphes pour 53 glyconiques: une brève sur longue, deux longues sur longues 
(dont le monosyllabe te au v. 80) et deux nasales sur longues. 
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alors que Boéce n'en présente aucune, et n'introduit aucun mot choriambique 
(un chez Boéce), mais six tétrasyllabes (un sur 9 glyconiques chez Boéce) et 
surtout un pentasyllabe en fin de vers (v. 20 regionibus). 

En revanche, Filelfo n'a écrit aucune ode alcaique, ce qui ne laisse pas de 
surprendre puisque c'est la strophe favorite de l'Horace lyrique (le Moyen Age 
avait boudé la strophe alcaique en faisant honneur à la strophe sapphique: 
Filelfo serait-il sur cette ligne?), mais seulement 54 hendécasyllabes en 
stiques, comme l'avaient fait avant lui Claudien (Fesc. 1) et Prudence (Perist. 12) 
et comme le feront plus tard d'autres poétes néo-latins comme Crinito (1.11 et 
18), dans son Od. 4.1.1-54, écrite vers 1452 à l'occasion du conflit entre Venise 
et Milan, beaucoup plus horatiens par les césures et la fréquence des élisions que 
par le présence de brèves en première ou cinquième syllabe:* un seul de ses 54 
hendécasyllabes n'a pas de césure cinquiéme (v. n, où la synaléphe escamote la 
césure: ausos Olympum ascendere fulgidum, à moins de supposer que la césure 
soit repoussée, par tmése, aprés le a d'a-scendere!) et on ne reléve que quatre 
élisions, soit une pour 13,66 vers, un peu moins que chez Horace. En revanche, 
on compte 20 à 22 syllabes brèves initiales, à l'exclusion des syllabes communes, 
et7 à 9 brèves cinquièmes (aux v. 4 et 48, on pourrait considérer que le e bref de 
ipse et ille est allongé par les deux consonnes initiales du mot suivant tr / br). 
Filelfo ne répugne pas à la synizése: quatre fois en 54 vers (v. 28 et 38 odium; 
v. 47 et 53 nequeat). 

Filelfo a aussi écrit quatre décasyllabes alcaiques en distiques avec des 
hendécasyllabes phaléciens, comme chez Boéce (Cons. 3.4), dans l'éloge poly- 
métrique de Sigismondo Malatesta: Od. 3.8.57-64. Leur facture est classique, 
avec trois césures après la quatrième syllabe et une après la cinquième, comme 
parfois chez Horace. Mais ce nombre de vers est trop faible pour qu'on puisse 
en tirer des conclusions. 

Le troisiéme grand volet de la métrique des Odes d'Horace est la lyrique 
éolo-choriambique, qui représente 34 odes en face des 26 odes (plus le Chant 
séculaire) en strophes sapphiques et des 37 odes en strophes alcaiques. Dans ce 
domaine, nous comparerons Filelfo à Pétrarque, Quatrario et Cleofilo qui ser- 
vent d'étalon pour montrer ce qu'était la pratique scolaire d'un métre lyrique, 
et Marulle. Pétrarque, qui clôt son recueil de lettres Familiares (livre XXIV) par 
des lettres adressées aux grands écrivains de l'antiquité avec lesquels il voulait 
rivaliser, converse avec Horace (Fam. 24.10), non dans le métre des Epistulae, 
mais, à la fois hommage et défi à son destinataire (aemulatio), dans celui 
qui ouvre le recueil des Odes, avec 138 asclépiades mineurs d'un classicisme 


55 Charlet 2010b, 317, n. 14. 
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impeccable.56 Giovanni Quatrario, après les Odae Quirinalium de Metellus de 
Tegernsee (Bavière, seconde moitié du xII° s.), reprend systématiquement, 
en suivant leur ordre d'apparition chez Horace, les dix-neuf métres des Odes 
et des les Epodes, avec un titre qui exprime une modestie (réelle ou feinte?): 
Odul(a)e, soit un total de 154 vers éolo-choriambiques (5 phérécratéens, 
16 asclépiades majeurs, 34 glyconiques et 99 asclépiades mineurs) à base, 
semble-t-il, semble toujours spondaique,>” mais sans observer systématique- 
ment la diérése aprés le premier choriambe des asclépiades, surtout dans 
l'asclépiade mineur en stiques.58 Ses synaléphes (il évite l'aphérése) sont 
nettement plus nombreuses dans les 36 asclépiades mineurs en stiques (6) que 
dans les 63 en strophes (4),59 et il n'évite pas l'élision, méme rude, de monosyl- 
labes: rem (1.7); quo (1.21); cum (5.14) et iam (5.12 phérécratéen). Il se permet 


56 Sur ce point, voir Charlet, à paraître, et Ruiz Arzalluz 1991. Pour la métrique éolienne 
d'Horace dans la poésie néo-latine italienne, Bonnani 1981. La base du vers semble tou- 
jours spondaique: au moins 136 vers sur 138 (au v. 113 execraris commence par un spondée 
plutót que par un trochée). Apparemment pour deux noms propres qui apparaissent en 
poésie classique on reléve un iambe (v. 51 Sabinum) et un trochée (v. 106 Dum Dane). 
Pétrarque devait en connaître la longueur. Mais ne peut-on supposer deux licences pro- 
sodiques pour des noms propres? Ou bien Pétrarque connaissait-il Catulle, car Horace 
ne s'autorise qu'un trochée dans tous ses métres éolo-choriambiques? La diérése aprés 
le premier choriambe est toujours observée, avec un cas un peu raide au v. 54 (aprés et 
recevant une synaléphe). Pétrarque élide moins dans ses asclépiades que dans ses hexa- 
mètres, ce qui était attendu (30 fois pour 138 vers, soit 1 pour 4,6 vers = 21,74 96), mais 
nettement plus que Prudence (23 = 8,58 96) ou Horace (79 = 16,11 96) en ce mètre, avec une 
nette préférence pour les voyelles brèves et les nasales (sur longue pour ces dernières); 
on ne relève aucune aphérèse. Pour la métrique verbale, Pétrarque préfère placer un mot 
choriambique devant la diérése (38 cas) plutót qu'aprés (12 cas), comme les poétes qui 
cherchent à souligner la structure choriambique du métre et en deux vers seulement (35 
et 40) il associe des mots choriambiques autour de la diérése, probablement pour éviter 
une insistance monotone, méme si la structure symétrique 3/3 // 3/3 est parfois répétée 
en séries insistantes (quatorze fois, avec groupements aux v. 62-64 et 120—124). L'effet de 
renversement de rythme uu - // — uu apparaît 18 fois et on note les parallélismes des v. 41: 
Hec dum tu modulans // me cupidum preis et 75: Culpas et gladios // et rabiem trucem. 

57 Sauf peut-étre dans le glyconique de 6.44 datur qui donne, sauf faute de prosodie sur cette 
exception de la première conjugaison, un iambe. En 1.16 et 32 je compte atrox et sacris 
comme des spondées; noter en 3.14 Pheton au lieu de la forme classique Phaethon, ana- 
peste; en 5.16 Ba(t)ti; en 6.4 lucris compte pour un spondée et en 6.14 retractans compte 
comme un molosse. Pour Quatrario, voir Troiano 1980; pour Metellus de Tegernsee, Jacob- 
sen 1964. 

58 Huit fois absente et cinq fois difficile dans les 36 asclépiades de l'Od. 1; pour trois fois 
absente et trois fois difficile dans les 63 asclépiades mineurs en strophes. Dans l'asclé- 
piade majeur, sur 16 vers, elle est deux fois absente aprés le premier choriambe (v. 2 et 3), 
deux fois absente (v. 1 et 15) et deux fois difficile (v. 9 et 11: tmése?) aprés le second. 

59 Une seule synaléphe dans l'asclépiade majeur (10.15) et dans les glyconiques (6.16). 
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une fois un monosyllabe final, précédé d’un autre monosyllabe (1.7 nec est), 
mais évite les polysyllabes très longs (cing ou six syllabes) en fin d’asclépiade. 
Il ne recherche guère les mots choriambiques dans l'asclépiade mineur 
en stiques (6 pour 36 vers), mais un peu plus dans les asclépiades mineurs 
en strophes (23 pour 63 vers) et dans les asclépiades majeurs (7 pour 16 vers; 
un seul mot choriambique au choriambe 3); seuls deux asclépiades majeurs 
associent deux mots choriambiques (10.7 et 14). Quatrario ne cherche donc 
pas à souligner la nature choriambique de ce vers, qu'il en ait une autre lecture 
métrique ou non. De méme, le mot choriambique central est peu recherché 
dans le glyconique (3.1 et 15; 6.44 et 48). Au total, les asclépiades mineurs en 
stiques de Quatrario sont plus libres, admettent plus de synalèphes, mais 
moins de mots choriambiques que ses asclépiades en strophes. 

Les Odes de Filelfo présentent, outre un mètre commun avec les Epodes sur 
lequel je reviendrai plus loin, trois des mètres éolo-choriambiques horatiens:®° 
l'asclépiade mineur, qu'il définit dans l'invective contre Galeotto Marzio,® la 
strophe asclépiade A et le distique glyconique + asclépiade. Le total de ses 
petits asclépiades en stiques se monte à ... 138: une consolation à un ami poéte 
(2.8; 24 vers non vraiment divisibles par quatre); et les v. 1-101 (!) et 164-176 
(101 + 13 = 114 vers) d'un Itinerarium polymétrique (4.5), la partie médiane 
étant en distiques élégiaques. La lettre de Pétrarque, nous l'avons vu, comp- 
tait précisément 138 vers. Peut-on croire à une telle coincidence chez un poéte 
aussi attentif à la numérologie?® Il faut donc y voir un hommage émulatif 
à Pétrarque. La base est toujours spondaique. La diérèse sixiéme est recher- 
chée sans être une obligation absolue: 125 diérèses claires + 6 difficiles sur 
138; dans les sept cas oü cette diérése est absente, on constate cinq fois une 
diérèse (on pourrait dire ici césure) septiéme.® Filelfo admettait-il exception- 
nellement ce type de césure? Les aphéréses et méme les synaléphes sont le 


60 Modifications à apporter à Robin 2009: 4.5.1516, lire cedite belluae / inclamans; 4.5.82 
munificentiam; 4.5. 168 caelitibus. Le vers 2.6.100 est tronqué; 5.9.237 blandicias. En 1.916 je 
corrige en retrahat. J'ai corrigé aussi parfois la numérotation des vers. 

61 PhE-24.01, L 202-204: "Hic enim versus, cuius Asclepiades fuit auctor, constat pedibus 
quattuor: primo spondeo, deinde duobus choriambis, et quarto pyrrichio aut iambo. Hoc 
modo: 'Euter — pe cohibet — nec Polyhy - mnia.” 

62 Les Satires de Filelfo comptent dix livres de chacun dix satires chacune de 100 vers et le 
recueil d'épigrammes De iocis et seriis compte 10 000 vers répartis en 10 livres; les Odes, 
méme dans leur incomplétude (cinq livres pour Apollon et les quatre premiéres muses; il 
manque les cinq derniéres), malgré la diversité de longueur de chaque poéme, comptent 
1000 vers par livre, ce que masque parfois la numérotation fautive de Robin 2009. On 
pourrait ajouter que, dans une autre numérologie, les livres achevés de la Sphortias 
comptent chacun 800 vers. 

63 En 2.8.24; 4.5.62, 64-65 et 170. 
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plus possible évitées (deux pour 138 vers).64 Filelfo place presque autant de 
mots choriambiques après la diérése qu’avant (25 fois contre 29) et on compte 
trois asclépiades mineurs à deux mots choriambiques (2.8.1; 4.5.84 et 171). Il 
ne cherche donc pas à souligner la structure choriambique de ce mètre, que 
pourtant il affirme. Peut-être le conçoit-il plutôt comme un distique élégiaque 
catalectique, d’où son association avec ce distique. Par ailleurs, il n'exclut pas 
totalement un polysyllabe final très long.85 

Quatre odes sont écrites, partiellement, en strophes asclépiades A (soit 
288 vers pour 72 strophes): la seconde partie, présentée comme lyrique, d'un 
double éloge polymétrique d'fñigo d'Ávalos et Lucrezia Alagno après une pre- 
mière partie élégiaque (2.6.83-138); une ode écrite à Charles Gonzague durant 
sa maladie (3.2: 29 strophes ou 116 vers); une unité de 8 vers (3.8.25-32) dans 
l'éloge polymétrique de Sigismondo Malatesta à côté d'autres unités de huit 
vers élégiaques, sapphiques ...; la première partie (5.9.1100) et la conclusion 
(5.9.237—244) d'une longue ode politique à Ludovic Gonzague, Francesco Sforza 
et Alphonse de Naples sur l'urgence de finir la guerre (distiques élégiaques aux 
v. 101-236). Les bases sont spondaiques en généralisant l'allongement devant 
les groupes muette + liquide. L'usage de la diérèse sixiéme est analogue à 
celui que nous avons rencontré dans les asclépiades en stiques: 186 diéréses 
claires + 18 difficiles (soit 204) pour 12 manquantes, mais sept fois une césure 
septième.66 Filelfo exclut toujours l'aphérése, mais s'autorise un peu plus de 
synaléphes dans ses asclépiades (onze pour les 216 asclépiades mineurs; deux 
pour les 72 glyconiques), méme pour deux monosyllabes (5.9.12 qui; 5.9.52 
quae). On retrouve à peu prés le méme équilibre entre les mots choriambiques 
devant (39) et derriére (33) la diérèse, avec huit asclépiades à deux mots cho- 
riambiques,®’ alors qu'un cinquième des glyconiques a un mot choriambique 
(15 sur 72);58 méme tolérance pour les penta — et hexasyllabes finaux.9? 

Enfin, Filelfo écrit trois odes ou parties d'odes en distiques formés d'un gly- 
conique et d'un asclépiade mineur: à Charles Gonzague (1.3: 52 vers difficile- 
ment divisibles en quatrains); la premiére partie d'un dialogue polymétrique 
entre Vénus, Neptune, Vulcain et Filelfo dans la perspective d'un troisième 
mariage (1.911556, d'autant moins divisibles en quatrains qu'un tel partage 


64 Longue sur longue en 4.5.49 et nasale sur longue en 4.5.168. 

65 Un pentasyllabe (4.5.64 Theoleptici) et deux hexasyllabes (4.5.37 exhilarascere; 4.5.82 
munificentiam). 

66 En 2.6.128 et 137; 5.9.17-38-79-82-242. 

67  En3.2.46-59-71-116; 5.9.18-45-47-241. 

68 En2.6.10-130; 3.2.44-76-92; 3.8.32; 5.9.8—16-20—-36—52-60-84-88-96. 

69  Respectivement 4 (3.2.34 moderatior; 5.9.14 sapientia; 17 melioribus; 37 sapientiae) et 3 
(5.9.27 munificentiae; 31 munificentia; 91 magnidecentia). 
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ne correspondrait pas aux prises de parole); et il inverse l'ordre des vers dans 
une apostrophe d'Apollon à l'Hélicon et à Andrea Alamanni insérée dans une 
pièce polymétrique qui engage Andrea Alamanni a ne pas servir Vénus aux 
dépens des Muses (3.5.25-30); soit un total de 57 + 57 = n4 vers. En suivant 
les mémes normes, la base est toujours spondaique dans les 57 asclépiades, 
mais on note un trochée dans un glyconique (5.9.7 Nanque): Filelfo se serait-il 
permis une coquetterie pour faire comme Horace?” L'usage de la diérèse 
sixiéme est toujours le méme: 50 diérèses claires et une difficile; absence dans 
six vers, mais avec quatre césures septièmes.” l'aphérése est toujours exclue; 
une seule synaléphe, dans un glyconique (1.3.31). Les mots choriambiques sont 
cette fois plus fréquents devant la diérése qu'aprés, sans que leur fréquence 
devienne véritablement forte (10 contre 5); un seul asclépiade à deux mots 
choriambiques (1.3.36) et huit mots choriambiques dans le glyconique (tous 
en 1.3). Quelques polysyllabes trés longs se rencontrent et dans les asclépiades 
(1 4 1: 3.5.29 taciturnitas; 1.3.8 munificentiae) et dans les glyconiques (1 + 1: 1.3.41 
decorarier; 1.3.3 munificentiae). 

Iulia, le recueil de poésies d'amour de Cleofilo, écrit entre 1465 et 1470 et 
publié en 1478,72 contient les cinq mètres éolo-choriambiques d'Horace: neuf 
asclépiades mineurs (Jul. 4); huit distiques glyconique + asclépiade mineur, 
mais non regroupables en quatrains (Iul 10); sept asclépiades majeurs (Iul. 12); 
cinq strophes asclépiades B (Iul. 18) et deux strophes asclépiades A (Iul. 20), 
soit au total 5 phérécratéens, 7 asclépiades majeurs, 15 glyconiques et 33 asclé- 
piades mineurs. Toutes les bases sont spondaiques, la diérèse sixième est claire 
dans tous les asclépiades mineurs, une fois difficile dans un asclépiade majeur 
(Iul. 12.2 après nec), où la diérèse aprés le second choriambe existe toujours, 
méme si elle est par trois fois difficile. On dénombre cinq synaléphes dans 
ces 60 vers: deux dans l'asclépiade majeur (Jul. 12.3 et 6); deux dans l'asclépiade 
mineur, en distique (Jul. 10.14) ou dans la strophe asclépiade A (Jul. 20.7), et 
une dans un glyconique en distique (Jul. 10.11). La fréquence des mots choriam- 
biques est assez forte dans les asclépiades: huit avant la diérése et cinq aprés 
dans les 33 asclépiades mineurs; deux en chacune des trois positions choriam- 
biques dans les sept asclépiades majeurs. Mais on n'en reléve aucun dans les 
glyconiques et phérécratéens. Enfin, Cleofilo ne place pas de polysyllabes trés 
longs à la fin des vers éolo-choriambiques. Au total, nous avons affaire à un 


70 Hor., Carm. 1.15.36, seul trochée initial dans les vers éolo-choriambiques d'Horace, en l'oc- 
currence un glyconique. 

71  Enig.4-318-20-22. 

72 Cleofilo 2003, 163-169, pour la métrique. 

73 Tul. 124 après et; 4 après ad; 6 après cum. 
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professeur qui s'astreint à une écriture trés classique, voire académique, des 
mètres éolo-choriambiques. 

Marulle a écrit deux poémes en strophes asclépiades A: une épigramme à 
Manilius Rhallus (Epigr. 3.47, six strophes) et une longue méditation morale 
et politique (Naen. 2, 22 strophes), et surtout de nombreux distiques glyco- 
nique + asclépiade, dans ses épigrammes (89 distiques: Epigr. 3.20; 3.53; 4.4; 4.6; 
4.11), mais aussi dans ses Hymnes (182 distiques: 2.4; 4.2; 4.3) et dans ses Nénies 
(76 distiques: Naen. 1 et 5). Comme Filelfo, Marulle inverse une fois l'ordre 
des deux vers (asclépiade + glyconique), dans l'Epigr. 1.5 à son oncle maternel 
Paolo Tarchaniotes (huit distiques). 

Dans ses deux poémes en strophes asclépiades A (112 vers), surtout dans ses 
glyconiques, Marulle, à la différence de Filelfo, retrouve une certaine liberté 
qui le rapproche de Catulle: on ne reléve qu'une base iambique dans ses 84 
asclépiades mineurs (Naen., 2.33), mais pas moins de quatre bases trochaiques 
à cóté d'une base iambique dans ses 28 glyconiques; tout en restant fortement 
majoritaires, les spondées n'y représentent que 82,14 % et le lecteur remarque 
cette liberté retrouvée, au moins dans le glyconique, par rapport à la norma- 
lisation horatienne. En revanche la diérése sixiéme est de régle (82 claires et 
2 difficiles pour 84 vers). Mais les synaléphes, comme dans les autres métres 
de Marulle, sont nombreuses et on trouve méme quelques aphéréses, comme 
chez Horace. Comme Filelfo et Horace, il n'exclut complètement des fins 
de vers ni le monosyllabe (méme non précédé d'un autre monosyllabe: Epigr. 
3.4719 ipse mox)? ni les longs polysyllabes: pentasyllabe en Naen. 2.14 (asclé- 
piade, nom propre) et en Epigr. 3.47.8 (glyconique, hiacynthinus). 

Le nombre des distiques glyconique + asclépiade chez Marulle se préte à 
une étude comparative qui distingue les genres littéraires. Dans les 89 dis- 
tiques des Epigrammata, on retrouve dans la base des glyconiques la méme 
liberté que dans la strophe asclépiade A, avec une nette préférence pour le 
trochée par rapport à l'iambe,?9 alors que le spondée semble de rigueur dans 
la base de l'asclépiade: 85/89 contre 0/2 pour l'iambe ou le trochée. La dié- 
rèse sixiéme dans l'asclépiade semble ici aussi de règle: 77 diéréses claires + 


74 33+2aphérèses dans les asclépiades mineurs et 13 dans les glyconiques, soit au total 48 
élisions pour 112 vers (une pour 2,33 vers ou 42,86 96) et Marulle n'évite pas l'élision de 
monosyllabes (dum en Naen. 2.29; se en Naen. 2.64). 

75 Évidemment je ne prends pas en compte les cas d'aphérése. Édition de référence: Perosa 
1951. 

76 2 iambes et 12 à 14 trochées en face de 73/75 spondées. Ici je mets des fourchettes car, 
puisqu'il y a un nombre significatif d'iambes ou de trochées en face des spondées, je 
laisse dans le doute les syllabes de longueur ambigué (voyelles bréves suivies de muette + 
liquide). 
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u difficiles contre une seule absence. Les synaléphes sont pratiquement aussi 
abondantes, avec quelques aphérèses: 31 + 3 aphérèses dans les asclépiades et 
35 (!) dans les glyconiques, soit au total 69 pour 178 vers (une pour 2,58 vers), 
mais surtout (hardiesse métrique!) on retrouve une synalèphe du glyconique 
sur l'asclépiade (Epigr. 4.6.39-40): Nam quid, quaeso, aliud iecurue / obscoe- 
naeque, comme Horace (et Catulle avant lui dans d'autres strophes éolo- 
choriambiques) l'avait fait en Carm. 4.1.35-36: Cur facunda parum decoro / 
inter). Marulle connait les tours particuliers des bons auteurs et s'arroge le 
droit d'en user. On note aussi deux élisions de monosyllabes (Epigr. 4.6.35 quae; 
4.111 iam). À cóté d'un monosyllabe final (Epigr. 4.6.52 in recevant une syna- 
léphe), on compte deux pentasyllabes finaux dans des glyconiques”’ (Epigr. 
4.4.13; 4.6.45) et un hexasyllabe en fin d'asclépiade (Epigr. 4.6.28). 

Dans les Hymnes (182 distiques), la variété relative se confirme dans la base 
du glyconique (9 iambes et 18 trochées pour 155 spondées) et apparait, bien 
que timidement, dans l'asclépiade (un ou deux iambes et deux à six trochées 
pour 174/179 spondées). La diérése sixiéme ne manque totalement que dans un 
asclépiade (156 diéréses claires et 25 difficiles)."? Le nombre des synaléphes, 
avec quelques aphéréses, est pratiquement au méme niveau que dans les 
Epigrammata."? Mais on note un asclépiade à quatre élisions (Hymn. 2.4.32) 
et surtout deux synaléphes du glyconique sur l'asclépiade (Hymn. 4.3.51- 
52 et 55-56). Par ailleurs, à l'imitation de Catulle qui lui-méme imitait les 
Grecs, on relève trois synaphies.8° A côté de deux monosyllabes en fin d'as- 
clépiade (Hymn. 4.3.60 ex recevant synaléphe et 104 iam) et un en fin de 
glyconique (Hymn. 4.21147 commiseratus et), on relève sept pentasyllabes en fin 
d'asclépiade (Hymn. 2.4.36 et 40; 4.2.10—38—132-140; 4.3.36) et cinq en fin de gly- 
conique (Hymn. 2.4.49; 4.2.83 et 153; 4.3.9 et 37).8! C'est donc dans ses Hymnes 
que Marulle s'exprime avec le plus de liberté métrique face à une norme acadé- 
mique qui tendait à s'imposer et on retrouve dans les Nénies (76 distiques) une 


77  Etdeuxpentasyllabes dans le corps d'asclépiades mineurs: Epigr. 4.6.28 et 52. 

78 La réalité de la diérèse est confirmée par des hiatus (ex. Hymn. 2.4.22) ou des allonge- 
ments (ex. Hymn. 4.3.68; Naen. 546). 

79 90 + 3 aphérèses dans les asclépiades et 45 + 1 aphérèse dans les glyconiques (total de 139 
pour 364 vers - une pour 2,62 vers), avec quatre élisions de monosyllabes: cum en Hymn. 
4.2.98; quam en Hymn. 4.3.3; tu en Hymn. 4.3.75 et quae en Hymn. 4.3.130. 

80 Phénomène attesté dans d'autres mètres lyriques. Catulle avait fait se chevaucher deux 
glyconiques (61.86-87: Flere desine, non tibi, Au- // Runculeia, periculum est); Marulle unit 
ainsi deux fois le glyconique à l'asclépiade et une fois l'asclépiade au glyconique: Hymn. 
4.2.85-86 impigre op- // Presso; Hymn. 4.3.99-100 ae- // Ternum; Hymn. 4.3.50—51 prae- // 
Datorem. 

81 Quatre pentasyllabes à l'attaque du glyconique et un à l'intérieur de ce vers: Hymn. 4.3.15- 
43-59-73; 4-2447. 
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facture des asclépiades et glyconiques analogue a celle des Epigrammes plutòt 
quà celle des Hymnes.®? Proportionnellement les polysyllabes très longs y sont 
un peu plus nombreux.83 

Étant donné la brièveté (quatre strophes) de l'épigramme qui, comme l'avait 
fait Filelfo, inverse dans le distique la place de l'asclépiade et du glyconique, 
on ne peut en faire une analyse métrique significative, mais on constate une 
facture stricte et méme académique: base spondaique des asclépiades et glyco- 
niques; diérèse sixiéme des asclépiades indiscutable. Marulle aurait-il cherché 
à compenser l'originalité de l'inversion par une grande rigueur formelle? Par 
ailleurs, il est mesuré dans l'usage des synalèphes (quatre pour 16 vers, soit une 
pour 4 vers), mais recherche un peu plus les mots choriambiques dans l'asclé- 
piade, tout en maintenant la parité entre les deux places possibles (deux avant 
et deux aprés la diérése); un seul mot choriambique dans ses glyconiques. 

Filelfo a introduit dans ses Odae le nombre d'asclépiades mineurs que 
comptait la lettre poétique de Pétrarque; il écrit des vers d'une facture hora- 
tienne classique, sauf peut-étre l'introduction exceptionnelle d'une césure 
septiéme dans l'asclépiade mineur, mais moins académiques que ceux de 
Cleofilo et en évitant les élisions. Sur cette voie classique, il est suivi, de facon 
plus rigoureuse (diérèse sixiéme, élision exceptionnelle), par Nicolas Bourbon, 
alors que Marulle, comme pour les strophes sapphiques et alcaiques, retrouve 
une liberté antérieure à Horace, chez Catulle et les Grecs, et dans ses Hymnes 
encore plus que dans ses autres poémes, avec un usage trés libre des élisions. 
Bien que trés horatien sur certains points, Étienne Dolet semble suivre Filelfo 
dans l'introduction exceptionnelle de césures septièmes dans l'asclépiade 
mineur. D'une manière générale, on ne note pas de différence d'ethos entre ces 
mètres qui se prêtent à l'expression des sentiments les plus variés. 

Filelfo a aussi associé différemment les métres éoliens d'Horace: l'ode 1.5 
adressée à Giorgio Bizzozero, capitaine de la République Ambrosienne, unit 
en 22 distiques l'asclépiade mineur au phérécratéen, comme l'avait déjà fait 
Boéce pour condamner l'insatiabilité des hommes (Cons. 2.2, 10 distiques), 
et une particularité métrique lie les deux poémes. L'ode se remarque par sa 


82 Variété habituelle dans la base des glyconiques (0/1 iambe et 10/12 trochées pour 63/66 
spondées), mais retour à une base spondaique (ou quasiment) pour les asclépiades (peut- 
étre un trochée pour 75/76 spondées); trois absences de diérése sixiéme pour 61 diéréses 
claires et 12 difficiles; 68 synaléphes (41 dans les asclépiades, 27 dans les glyconiques) pour 
152 vers (une pour 2,24 vers), avec une élision de monosyllabe (Naen. 1.54 iam) et une 
synalèphe de l'asclépiade sur le glyconique (Naen. 1.24-25 dolorem // Indignum). 

83 Six pentasyllabes en fin d'asclépiade (Naen. 1.28 et 88; 5.6.12-14-16) et deux en fin de 
glyconique (Naen. 1.59; 5.1); un pentasyllabe interne en glyconique: Naen. 1.55; deux hex- 
asyllabes en fin d'asclépiade (Naen. 1.98; 5.26). 
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très grande régularité: les asclépiades ont une diérèse parfaite après le pre- 
mier choriambe (un seul cas moins net, diérèse après le monosyllabe aut 
au v. 11),84 une base systématiquement spondaique et aucune synalèphe 
ou aphérèse dans le poème. Les phérécratéens, où l'on ne remarque qu'un 
mot choriambique entraînant un monosyllabe final (v. 34 suppositus tu), 
présentent une singularité métrique: alors que dans la métrique éolienne, 
comme nous l'avons vu, la base est spondaique ou (plus rarement en latin) 
trochaique ou iambique, ici, à cóté de 18 spondées initiaux, on remarque à 
cette place du vers 4 anapestes:85 alios (v. 18), animi (v. 22), cyathos (v. 26) et 
bibulus (v. 42). Or cette singularité se retrouve dans le petit poéme de Boèce 
dont les bases sont spondaiques sauf deux anapestes en téte de phérécra- 
téens: alios (v. 14 = v. 18 de Filelfo) et sitis ar-descit (v. 18). La reprise de cette 
singularité métrique, en commengant par le méme mot alios, montre que 
Filelfo a voulu rivaliser en prouesse métrique avec Boéce: aucune élision chez 
les deux poétes, diérése sixiéme dans l'asclépiade et bases spondaiques ou 
anapestiques. 

Enfin, un huitain de l'ode polymétrique en l'honneur de Sigismondo 
Malatesta (3.8.81-88) transforme de facon originale le distique de l'ode d'Ho- 
race 1.8: Horace fait suivre un aristophanien (—uu—u—x) d'un sapphique 





majeur (—u uu uu— u—x). Ici Filelfo fait précéder l'aristopha- 
nien non pas d'un grand sapphique modifié comme l'écrit D. Robin (378 et 
380), mais d'un tétramétre choriambique (deux dimétres suivis d'un aristopha- 
nien: —uu uu— || —uu— u—x), l'aristophanien réitérant le rythme du 





second hémistiche du tétramétre. On remarquera que Filelfo n'observe la dié- 
rèse après les deux premiers choriambes que dans deux tétramètres sur quatre 
(v. 81 et 85), avec une élision de brève sur bréve (v. 82). Le tétramétre choriam- 
bique se rencontre dans un épithalame de Sappho et est attesté dans la poésie 
latine tardive chez Ausone (Bissula 4), Martianus Capella (2.124) et, selon de 
nombreux manuscrits de Claudien, y compris F,, manuscrit de San Marco 
de Florence, que je suis dans mon édition,86 dans la pièce 2 des Fescennins. 

En ce qui concerne les distiques des Épodes, Filelfo enclave deux petits 
médaillons dans des odes polymétriques. La fin de l'Ode 1.9, apostrophe à 
Neptune et Vulcain (v. 149-168), est écrite dans le premier mètre archilo- 
quien (Epod. 12 [et aussi Carm. 1.7 et 28]), c'est-à-dire un hexamètre suivi d'un 


84 Deuxmots choriambiques avant la diérèse (v. 3 et 43) et deux aprés (v. 35 et 39). 

85 Je n'en connais pas d'autre exemple dans la littérature latine antique, mais seulement 
quelques cas exceptionnels dans certains choeurs dramatiques grecs. 

86 Voir Charlet 2000, vol. 2, 98-100. 
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tétramètre dactylique catalectique in duas syllabas (mètre alemanien),87 avec 
des périodes poétiques qui évoquent le caractère heurté du phrasé horatien 
(enjambements et rejets), avec des hexamétres aux clausules trés classiques 
(exclusivement de type 3-2 et 2-3), moins diversifiées que chez Horace, et des 
tétramétres plus spondaiques que ceux d'Horace: 10 spondées pour 10 tétra- 
métres, 2 au premier pied (v. 152 et 162), 8 au second (v. 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 
160, 164, 168), contre seulement 3 dans l'Epode 12, et qui excluent, à la différence 
d'Horace, tout monosyllabe final; bref, une métrique voulue comme régulière, 
mais un peu lourde du fait de la multiplication des spondées dans les tétra- 
mètres (un seul de type DDD: v. 166).88 

D'autre part, un médaillon de quatre distiques épodiques (métre qui domine 
le recueil d'Horace: Epod. 1à 10: trimétre plus dimétre iambiques), s'insére dans 
la longue ode-épître polymétrique à Sigismondo Malatesta (Od. 3.8.49—56). 
Filelfo prend des libertés avec la césure du trimètre (trois trimètres sans césure; 
une césure cinquième à la rigueur possible entre quas et copias au v. 55), et 
évite les élisions (une synaléphe [v. 56] pour 8 vers). Mais en revanche, il fait 
un usage abondant et surprenant des pieds trisyllabiques: 7 en 8 vers, avec un 
tribraque quatrième dans un dimétre!9? En contraste, l'Odula 14 de Giovanni 
Quatrario, apostrophe de 9 distiques à la cassette qui contient les écrits du 
poéte, fidéle semble-t-il à des prescriptions scolaires, ne contient aucun pied 
trisyllabique (absence confirmée dans les 31 trimétres en stiques de l'Odula 19), 
mais use sans complexe des synaléphes (aucune aphérése), plus nombreuses 
dans les dimétres que dans les trimétres, comme les poétes tardifs Paulin de 
Nole ou Prudence.® Et la Iulia de Cleofilo offre un exemple d'écriture épo- 
dique scolaire dans le troisième quart du Quattrocento. Dans le poème 15, la 
césure cinquième est de règle, avec une seule synalèphe en trimétre (v. 19) dans 
les 26 vers, un anapeste premier (v. 1), un dactyle premier (v. 7) et un tribraque 


87 Cf. Quatrario 7 (50 vers sur une épidémie), Cleofilo, Julia 1 (12 vers d'amour), Geraldini, 
Liber carminum ad Petrum Medicem 5 (poéme épidictique de 44 vers pour remercier un 
protecteur). 

88 Synalèphes rares, selon l'usage lyrique de Filelfo (deux nasales sur longue au v. 165), 
comme chez Horace (une seule synaléphe de bréve sur longue en Epod. 12.9. 

89  Ilsagitduv. 54: hic militibus ac vincit item / Franciscus (nous relèverons plus bas un tribra- 
que sixiéme dans un trimètre (Od. 4.7.8); Dolet usera de cette liberté. Dans les 4 trimétres, 
2 anapestes (en 3 et 5) et un tribraque en 4. Dans les 4 dimètres, un anapeste en 1, 2 tribra- 
ques en 2 et le fameux tribraque en 4. 

go Deux synaléphes dans les trimètres (= 1 pour 4,5 vers) et 4 dans les dimètres (= 1 pour 
2,25 vers), soit 6 pour 18 v. (1 pour 3 vers); chez Paulin de Nole (à l'exclusion du Carm. 
24, cas particulier, 30 synaléphes et aphéréses pour 104 v. (= 1 pour 3,47 vers); dans les 
56 vers de la préface de l'Apotheosis de Prudence, 15 synalèphes et aphérèses, soit 1 pour 
3,73 vers. 
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premier (v. 19). Le professeur montre qu'il connait les substituts trisyllabiques 
àliambe, mais se contente du minimum pour montrerà la fois cette possibilité 
et l'usage restreint qu'il convient d'en faire. Filelfo s'était montré beaucoup plus 
libre! Marulle donnera une place de choix au distique épodique et dans ses 
Épigrammes et dans ses Hymnes, avec des thématiques fort variées et en mul- 
tipliant les pieds trisyllabiques, y compris dans le dimètre, et particulièrement 
dans ses Hymnes.?! 

Le trimétre iambique n'a rien de spécifiquement horatien, mais sa présence 
dans l'Épode 17 permet de rattacher ses emplois lyriques au poète de Venouse??, 
Alors qu'Horace rattache ses Épodes aux iambes violents d'Archiloque, méme 
s'il dit ne pas user de la méme violence ou rage (Hor. Epod. 6.1116; Epist. 
1.19.23-25; Ars 79), Filelfo rattache ce pied au triomphe (PhE-29.24): “lambus 
vero pes est qui (ut scis) duabus constat syllabis, prima correpta, altera pro- 
ducta. Nam iambicis versibus in eius [renvoie à triumphus] celebritatis car- 
minibus utebantur" Il a choisi ce métre pour trois odes: 2.2 à Jupiter pour 
dénoncer la fausse liberté (66 vers); 4.7 invective contre Crémone (22 vers) 
et 4.9 exhortation au roi Alphonse d'Aragon pour qu'il recherche la paix 
(192 vers). Il l'a aussi inséré dans des odes polymétriques: 1.9 dialogue entre 
Neptune, Vénus, Vulcain et le poéte à propos du troisiéme mariage du poéte 
(v. 57-16); et 3.5 à Andrea Alamanni, pour l'inciter à ne pas servir Vénus aux 
dépens des Muses (seconde partie, v. 67—98),9? soit un total de 372 trimètres 
iambiques. 

En ce qui concerne la nature des pieds, Filelfo respecte le caractére pur des 
pieds pairs (donc iambe ou tribraque [2 au pied 2; 8 au pied 4]), et introduit 


91  Pourune étude de détail, voir Charlet 2016, qui prend aussi en compte Pietro Crinito. 

92 Pour le trimétre de la fable, voir Charlet 2011b. 

93 Ici encore, j'ai dû souvent (notamment pour 4.9) rectifier le texte amétrique de Robin 
2009: sans s'attarder sur inuriam pour iniuriam (Robin, 66 à 1.9.67 et 190 à 3.5.83 et 86), 
il faut rétablir cum devant boni en 2.2.11 (Robin, 100; Robin déclare le vers métriquement 
faux, 385); remplacer criminibus par crinibus (4.7.17, Robin 260), ut par quod 4.9.71, Robin 
272), ita par itaque (4.9.87, Robin 272), regum par regium (4.9302, Robin 272), reddit par 
reddidit (4.9120, Robin 274), qui par quid (4.91136, Robin 276), incredibili par credibili 
(4.91143) et obsis par noceas (4,9,172, Robin 278). Une fois ces rectifications apportées à 
l'aide de la princeps et des manuscrits, il subsiste quelques impossibilités ou difficultés: 
le v. 62 de l'ode 2.2 compte sept pieds (métriquement, on pourrait se passer du dernier 
mot). Il faut abréger le a de panem ou accepter un spondée au deuxiéme pied de 2.2.60, 
accepter la longueur grecque d'Andreas pour former l'iambe 4 de 3.5.78, la longueur latine 
donnant trois longues et donc un spondée 4! Inversement, si on n'allonge pas in devant 
voyelle en 4.9.47 ou la finale d'efficit devant voyelle en 2.2.34, on obtient un pyrrhique 
quatriéme! 
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une certaine variété par l'emploi assez fréquent des pieds trisyllabiques en 
position impaire (tribraque [4 en position 1; 3 en position 3; 4 en position 5], 
exceptionnellement dactyle [2 en position 3] et surtout anapeste [36 en 
position 1; 20 en position 3; 56 en position 5),?^ avec méme, contre l'usage 
classique, un tribraque au dernier pied (nous en avions relevé un exemple dans 
un dimétre du distique épodique) en 4.7.8: Hinc remigandum est; ac retro ad 
Insubribus (avec aphérése à la césure, synalèphe entre retro et ad et anapeste 
cinquiéme devant le tribraque final). 








Pieds trisyllabiques 
1.9 2.2 3.5 4-7 4-9 Total 

60 v. 66 v. 32 v. 22 V. 192 V. 372 V. 
Tri 1 1 - - - 3 4 
Ana 1 3 8 4 1 20 36 
Tri 2 - E - - 2 2 
Tri 3 1 - - - 2 3 
Dac3 1 - - - 1 
Ana 3 = 7 1 1 11 20 
Tri4 2 1 = E: 5 
Tri 5 = - 1 = 3 4 
Ana 5 7 10 6 3 30 56 
Tri 6 = = = 1 = 1 
Total 15 26 12 6 77 136 
mot iam. 5 4 = 2: 2 11 17 





Ce qui surprend le lecteur de formation classique dans la lecture des tri- 
mètres de Filelfo, outre des problémes de métrique verbale (Filelfo n'avait 
pas conscience de différentes régles mises progressivement en évidence 
par les métriciens postérieurs; par exemple, il ne semble pas géné par un 
mot iambique en position 5: 17 cas dans ses 372 vers, soit 4,57 96 de ses tri- 
mètres), c'est la liberté qu'il prend souvent avec la césure, ce qui abou- 
tit à des juxtapositions de pieds non articulées: non seulement prés d'un 


94 On notera quelques trimétres purs (e.g. 2.2.9 ou 4.9.61) et à l'inverse le v. 172 de l'Ode 
4.9 (rectifié) présente trois anapestes aux pieds impairs: faveas tuis adeo tib(i) ut noceas 
volens. 
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quart de ses trimètres n’a pas de césure (91 vers sur 372 = 24,46 %), mais les 
césures au cinquiéme demi-pied (P), beaucoup plus exceptionnellement 
au septiéme (H), sont assez souvent estompées, surtout pour H, quand 
elles se placent aprés un monosyllabe (le plus souvent un proclitique non 
accentué) ou devant une synalèphe: la césure P nette ne se rencontre que 
dans la moitié des trimètres 50,27 % (avec les deux types de P estompée, 
60,22 96). 





Césures 
1.9 2.2 3.5 4-7 4-9 Total 
60 v. 66 v. 32 v. 22 V. 192 V. 372 V. 
P 39 32 12 16 88 187 
P aprés mono. 4 2 6 1 22 35 
P devant syn. - - - - 2 2 
H 2 9 3 3 16 33 
H après mono. 5 4 1 1 6 17 
H devant syn. 2 1 - - 4 7 
Sans 8 18 10 1 54 91 





En ce qui concerne les élisions, au sens large, on note un usage modéré 
(en moyenne, une pour 6,53 vers) ce qui correspond à l'attitude habituelle 
de Filelfo dans ses métres lyriques, un peu moins dans les odes 1.9 et 4.9, 
exemptes d'aphérése, davantage dans les piéces courtes (3.5 et 4.7). Filelfo 
élide surtout des bréves sur longues ou des longues ou nasales sur longues 
et je n'ai relevé aucune aphérése finale dans ses trimétres. En revanche, il ne 
répugne pas à élider un monosyllabe (six cas), non seulement les pronoms 
te (4.9.12 et 57) ou se (4.9.128), mais l'adverbe quam (3.5.87), la préposition 
cum (3.5.93) et méme l'accusatif vim (4.9.131). On notera enfin un hellénisme 
prosodique virgilien: l'abrégement d'une longue en hiatus (ou élision partielle), 
au v. 29 de l'ode 2.2: Bisulcerus civili haustu sanguinis. Le vers n'est correct que si 
l'on admet un hiatus devant la césure H, avec un abrégement du i final de civili 
pour former l'iambe du pied 4 (pur) avec la longue initiale de haustu. Méme si 
sa métrique n'est pas exempte de maladresses voire d'erreurs, Filelfo connait 
ses classiques! 
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Élisions (synalèphes, aphérèses) 








1.9 2.2 3.5 4-7 4-9 Total 

60 v. 66 v. 32 v. 22 V. 192 V. 372 V. 
u/u 1 1 - - 1 3 
u/— 1 2 1 1 4 9 
comm./u = E = = 1 1 
comm./ — 1 - 1 - 2 4 
— lu 1 - - 1 - 2 
—[— - 3 2 2 11 18 
-m/u - - - - 1 1 
-m / — 2 2 2 2 6 14 
total 6 (1/10 v.) 8 6 6 26 52 
aph. méd. - 2 1 2 - 5 
total gén. 6 10 7 8 26 57 


1/10 v. 1/66 v.  i/457v  i1/2?25v. 1/7,38v. 1/6,53 vV. 
hiatus/abr. - 1 (v. 29) - - - - 


monos. élidé - E 2 = 4 6 





Le trimètre scazon, ou trimètre iambique boîteux où le dernier pied est 
un spondée (ou un trochée) à la place de l’iambe, cher à Catulle et Martial, 
apparaît dans un huitain de l'ode polymétrique en l'honneur de Sigismondo 
Malatesta, avant quatre distiques épodiques (3.8.41-48). Les césures y sont 
régulières, sauf dans le dernier vers, et on ne relève qu’une synalèphe (brève 
sur longue, v. 48). Mais les pieds trisyllabiques, réguliers, y sont nombreux: sept 
(trois tribraques et quatre anapestes) pour huit vers! 

Quant au dimétre iambique, uni au trimétre dans le distique épodique, 
Filelfo l'associe aussi, comme l'avait déjà fait Boèce (Cons. 3.8: 22 vers), au petit 
asclépiade, que nous avons rencontré dans d’autres combinaisons, dans la 
petite ode 3.5 (16 vers) à Sforza Secondo pour le remercier de lui avoir offert 
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un cheval, dont les dimètres se partagent équitablement entre le latin (deux 
premiers pieds) et le grec (deux derniers)! Dans ce tour de force offert par le 
professeur à son élève, avec une seule synalèphe (longue sur longue, v. 4), et la 
base des asclépiades toujours spondaique, la diérèse sixiéme est une fois rem- 
placée par une césure septième (v. 11),9° alors que les dimètres iambiques sont 
d'une régularité monotone, les pieds impairs étant des spondées opposés aux 
iambes des pieds purs: aucun pied trisyllabique! 

Filelfo introduit aussi le dimétre iambique catalectique, métre employé sur- 
tout par Sénèque et Prudence dans l'Antiquité?6 dans l'avant-dernier moment 
de l'ode polymétrique où dialoguent Vénus, Neptune, Vulcain et Filelfo à pro- 
pos du troisiéme mariage du poéte (1.9.117-148), aprés une partie en trimétres. 
Les 32 vers de Filelfo ne constituent pas huit stances de quatre vers comme 
chez Prudence (Cath. 6) mais, d'un point de vue métrique, opposent un pre- 
mier pied spondaique ou anapestique à égalité (16 spondées et 16 anapestes; 
aucun iambe premier) aux deux pieds suivants purs et toujours iambiques 
(aucun tribraque). On ne reléve que deux synaléphes (nasales sur bréves aux 
v. 123 et 120). 

En revanche, le médaillon de huit vers selon la norme du panégyrique 
polymétrique de Sigismondo Malatesta où il s'insére (3.8.65-72) n'est pas à 
proprement parler écrit en dimétres iambiques catalectiques comme l'écrit D. 
Robin (2009, 379), mais en anacréontiques, comme chez Anacréon et Claudien 
(Fesc. 2, trois premiers vers de chaque strophe)°? puisque les huit premiers 
pieds sont tous des anapestes (les deux suivants étant des iambes sans aucun 
tribraque) et forment pour le sens deux quatrains. Cette forme métrique rigide 
sans substitution (uu— u— u— x) ne présente aucune élision. 


5 Anapestes 


Les anapestes (uu—) ont été introduits dans la poésie latine par Ennius 
(Saturae). On en trouve dans les comédies de Plaute, dans des satires et sur- 
tout dans certaines parties lyriques des tragédies de Sénéque, puis encore 
chez Claudien et Boéce.?8 C'est essentiellement des dimètres anapestiques de 


95 Noter les deux mots choriambiques accostés au v. 3 (dans le second hémistiche dans les 
v.5et 9). 

96 Pour l'emploi de ce mètre dans l'antiquité, voir Charlet 1980, 98. 

97 Voir Charlet 2000, vol. 2.2, 97. Ce mètre connaîtra un certain succès dans la poésie 
néo-latine. 

98  Havet1924, 88-95. Le texte de Robin 2009 (290) està corriger sur deux points: 5.1.38 perflat 
et non perfltat; 5.1.44 omnipotens et non omni potens. 
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Sénéque, puis Claudien et Boéce, que s'est inspiré Filelfo dans deux poèmes 
assez longs: Od. 1.2 à Maemo (de Sienne comme le précisent les marginalia 
des manuscrits) pour lui dire qu’au milieu de la guerre le poéte se réfugie dans 
le culte des Muses et d'Apollon (43 vers, longueur analogue à Boeth. Cons. 1.5; 
3.2 ou 4.6); Od. 5.1, appel au roi Charles v11 pour l'inciterà libérer Constantinople 
(95 vers). Mais la valeur lyrique de ce mètre est soulignée par son insertion 
dans l'éloge polymétrique de Sigismondo Malatesta (Od. 3.8.33-40). 

La métrique anapestique de Filelfo ne se plie pas aux contraintes admises 
par les Grecs, mais dont s'étaient déjà affranchis Ennius et Accius. Toutefois, 
Filelfo ne se permet pas de procéleusmatique (quatre bréves) comme sub- 
stitut de l'anapeste, seulement le spondée et le dactyle, mais à n'importe quel 
pied, avec, comme l'admettait déjà Sénèque, une syllabe finale indifférente.99 
Il n'hésite pas à faire suivre un dactyle d'un anapeste (—uu uu—),100 ni à pla- 
cer un dactyle aux pieds pairs (1.2.16; 3.8.37; 5.7-13-48-55-62-68-69 et très 
probablement 82). Les substitutions étant possibles à tous les pieds, un 
dimétre anapestique peut ne pas contenir d’anapeste.!0! Les Odes ne pré- 





sentent aucun dimétre anapestique pur (chez Claudien, Fesc. 312), mais 
plusieurs commençant par trois anapestes (1.2.14 et 21; 5.1.31-42-44—60-81). 
Chez Filelfo, le quatriéme pied est presque toujours un spondée (ou un tro- 
chée puisque la dernière syllabe est indifférente), exceptionnellement un pied 
trisyllabique (anapeste en 1.2.16 et 42; 3.8.36; 5.1.37-47-48; tribraque en 3.8.37; 
5.1.1155 et sans doute dactyle en 5.2.82: voir n. 99). Quand le vers se termine 
par un monosyllabe, selon l'usage classique, il est précédé d'un autre monosyl- 
labe: 5.1.7 non est; 22 prae se; 63 quo te; 68 qui nunc. À la différence de Sénèque, 
Filelfo n'a pas compris qu'un intermot devait systématiquement séparer les 
deux premiers pieds des deux derniers (trois exceptions en 1.2; cinq en 3.8; 
neuf en 5.1),? et il ne répugne pas à construire des vers entiers avec des mots 
qui correspondent chacun à un pied, ce qui a pour résultat de hácher le vers (le 


99 Trois problèmes de prosodie: l’abrègement du o de comiter en 1.2.23, du u de puniat en 
5.1.32 et du o final de l'ablatif effero en 5.1.82. Je préfére considérer dans ces trois cas qu'il 
y a abrégement d'une voyelle longue plutót que de supposer que Filelfo avait repéré dans 
les anapestes de Plaute des cas de crétiques assimilés à un spondée ou à un anapeste 
(Havet 1924, 90, $185) et qu'il aurait imité cette particularité métrique. 

100 Nombreux exemples: e.g. 1.2.6; 5.1.7-33-48-50-67 (en 5.1.37 dactyle troisième suivi d'ana- 
peste: quos videt oriens). 

101 1241, 5.13-34-41-66-68-69-75-80-84-85-90—91-93-95. 

102 Exceptions: 1.2.7-19-43; 3.8.34-36-38-40 (au v. 37 la synaléphe escamote l'intermot); 
5.1.3-10—16—18-24—43- 80-93 (au v. 8, synaléphe). Dans certains cas, l'intermot est après 
un monosyllabe: 1.2.4—6-39; 5.1.2-12-14-15-22-26-37-47-53-66-74-81. 
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contraire de l'oratio uincta): plus d'un quart des vers de 1.2 et plus d'un dixiéme 
de 5.1103 

Les élisions, comme c'est l'habitude de Filelfo dans ses métres lyriques, sont 
assez rares, sauf dans les huit dimètres de l'Od. 3.8: 





1.2 (43 V.) 3.8.33-40 5.1 (95 v.) Total (146 v.) 
u/— - 1 - 1 
ife. 2 1 2 5 
-m / — - 1 3 4 
aph. est méd. 1 - 2 3 
Total: 3 3 7 13 

1 / 14,33 V. 1 / 2,66 v. 1/13,57 v. 1/ 11,23 V. 





A cóté de ces dimètres anapestiques, Filelfo a associé en distiques (4, soit 8 
vers, selon la norme des échantillons métriques qui composent l'éloge polymé- 
trique de Sigismondo Malatesta, Od. 3.8.89-96), en un tour de force original, 
un trimétre anapestique pur (sans substitution de l'anapeste, mais avec une 
dernière syllabe indifférente) à une tripodie, elle aussi pure, soit: 


uu uu uu uu uu X 





uu — uu — uux 


On y reléve deux synalèphes de finales nasales devant longues (v. 93-95) et 
deux monosyllabes finaux non précédés d'un autre monosyllabe (et, v. 92; 
quam, v. 93). 


6 Hémiépés 


On appelle hémiépés le premier hémistiche de l'hexamétre (ou du penta- 
mètre) dactylique, employé comme second vers de distique par Horace (Carm. 
4.7) et Ausone (Parent. 25 et 26), voire en stiques par Ausone (Prof. 11); ce métre 
apparaît chez d'autres poètes néo-latins, par exemple Crinito.!?^ Lassemblage 
en un seul vers de cet hémiépés avec un adonique ne semble attesté dans la 





103 Détail: 1.2.5-10—12-15-17-20-22-23-33- 36-41; 5.1.11-20-28-32—-55-61-67—-78-83-84. 
104 Voir Charlet 2005,12-13 et 18. 
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poésie latine antique que chez Boéce: Cons. 1.2 (27 vers sur l'activité de l'esprit). 
Filelfo reprend ce mètre dans deux petites pièces rapprochées de chacune 23 
vers: une louange de Charles de Gonzague pour sa générosité (Od. 2.5) et une 
consolation a Battista Scharas Barocis pour la mort de son père (Od. 2.7). Le 
tableau suivant analyse les deux pieds de l'hémiépés, leur nombre de dactyles 
et de spondées, la métrique verbale de l'adonique et les élisions dans les deux 
poèmes de Filelfo en les comparant à celui de Boéce. 


Pieds de l'hémiépés 


Od. 2.5(23v.) Od. 2.7(23v.) total Od. (46 v.) Cons. 1.2 (27 v.) 

















SD 9 16 25 17 
DS 4 6 10 5 
DD 6 1 7 4 
SS 4 - 4 1 
D/S 25/21 24/22 49 / 43 30 / 24 
S!/D! 13/10 16/7 29/17 18/9 
S2/D2 8/15 6/17 14/32 6/21 
Structure verbale de l'adonique 

3-2 16 11 27 14 
2-3 5 8 13 10 
2-(1+2)1 3 4 

1-2-2 1 1 2 - 
Élisions 

Si E 1 1 = 





De ce tableau il ressort que, si Filelfo, comme Boèce, donne globalement la 
préférence au dactyle, il préfère, comme son modèle, le spondée initial. Ses 
adoniques, dont la structure est analogue à celle de la clausule de l'hexamétre, 
donnent nettement la préférence au type 3-2 (condere gentem), mais sont un 
peu moins classiques que ceux de Boèce puisqu'ils admettent par deux fois le 
partage 1-2-2: 2.5.3 (me tibi carum); 2.7.18 (quis dedit artus). En revanche, on 
retrouve la répugnance de Filelfo à élider dans ses mètres lyriques (une seule 
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synalèphe de longue sur longue pour 46 vers); aucune dans les 27 vers de Boèce. 
Chez ce dernier, il y a toujours diérèse entre l'hémiépés et l'adonique; c'est le 
cas dans 45 des 46 vers de Filelfo, cette diérèse étant parfois soulignée par 
une ponctuation forte (2.5.14; 2.7.13) ou accompagnée de l’allongement de la 
syllabe qui la précède (4 cas: 2.5.13—14—15; 2.7.21). Mais cette diérèse est une fois 
escamotée par élision, en 2.7.9: id quoque natur(a) admittere finem (le préverbe 
ad — constitue la longue qui clôt l'hémiépés: diérèse par tmèse?). Il semble que 
Filelfo ait voulu indiquer que l'assemblage qu'il reprend à Boéce constitue un 
vers et non deux vers distincts. 

Nous retrouvons un phénoméne analogue dans un huitain de l'ode poly- 
métrique qui célébre Sigismondo Malatesta (Od. 3.8.73-80) en un métre qui 
commence par un hémiépés mais substitue, de facon apparemment origi- 
nale, un péon quatriéme, toujours pur avec une finale indifférente (soit u u 
u x) à l'adonique: au v. 78, la premiére bréve du péon quatriéme est la syllabe 
finale d'un tétrasyllabe qui constitue donc ainsi la fin de l'hémiépés et l'initiale 
du péon quatriéme, liant ainsi clairement les deux membres en un seul vers 
(ille Midae famulatur opibus). Mais dans les 7 autres vers la césure P (fin de 
l'hémiépés) est nette et méme une fois soulignée par une ponctuation forte 
(3.8.77). On ne sera pas surpris que ce huitain ne présente aucune élision. En 
revanche, les huit hémiépés offrent une structure totalement dactylique (DD) 
qui tranche avec la variété des hémiépés précédents. Manifestement, Filelfo 
a recherché un effet de légéreté en multipliant les bréves: les quatre bréves 
de ces hémiépés holodactyliques annoncent les trois (ou quatre avec la finale 
indifférente) bréves du dernier pied. 

En synthétisant les analyses précédentes, on peut dire que la métrique dac- 
tylique de Filelfo est trés classique, mais un peu monotone malgré certains 
effets d'harmonie imitative dans les vers holodactyliques, dans l'épopée, plus 
variée dans ses schémas métriques, ses césures et ses clausules dans ses satires, 
et assez contrastée dans ses distiques élégiaques selon la thématique trai- 
tée, mais avec la recherche d'un effet d'écho rythmique entre l'hexamétre et 
le pentamétre par la trés forte dominante de la césure penthémimére et avec 
une liberté dans le schéma verbal du second hémistiche du pentamétre qui 
se rapproche plus de l'usage hellénisant de Catulle ou du livre I de Properce 
que de la norme classique du dissyllabe final. Le volume de ses élisions dans la 
Sphortias est comparable à celui d'Ovide; mais il diminue dans les hexamétres 
élégiaques et surtout lyriques: d'une manière générale, Filelfo répugne plus 
à élider dans ses poésies lyriques. Mais la recherche d'une métrique le plus 
souvent classique tend à estomper, sans les oblitérer complétement, les diffé- 
rences métriques qui s'attachent à certains genres littéraires. 

Filelfo adapte les métres lyriques à des thématiques trés variées. Sa pratique 
de l'hendécasyllabe phalécien se rapproche plus de celle de Martial que de 
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celle de Catulle, mais non sans une certaine monotonie; mais, dans la ligne 
de Boèce, il introduit le phalécien dans deux strophes originales. Il reprend 
presque tous les mètres lyriques d’Horace à l’exception de la strophe alcaique. Il 
écrit autant d’asclépiades mineurs en stiques que Pétrarque dans une métrique 
classique sauf pour la césure. Mais si sa strophe asclépiade A s’en tient a la 
manière d'Horace en évitant à la fois l'académisme de Cleofilo et la liberté de 
Marulle, sa strophe sapphique suit la normalisation introduite par Stace et, à 
l'exemple de Sénéque le Tragique, Claudien, Prudence ou Boéce, il fait parfois 
éclater la strophe horatienne pour reprendre des hendécasyllabes sapphiques 
ou alcaiques en longues séries parfois closes par un vers plus bref ou associer 
à la manière de Boéce, deux métres éoliens (asclépiade et phérécratéen) ou un 
mètre éolien (asclépiade) à un mètre (dimétre) iambique. Et il adapte origina- 
lement le distique de l'ode 1.8 d'Horace. 

Filelfo reprend deux mètres des Épodes d'Horace, le premier mètre archilo- 
quien et le distique épodique, dans une métrique assez classique (sauf pour 
les césures), mais parfois monotone, sans compter le trimétre iambique, riche 
de pieds trisyllabiques (comme ses quelques trimétres scazons), mais avec 
de nombreuses césures irréguliéres et une ignorance des régles de métrique 
verbale qui conduit à des vers trop souvent háchés par la coincidence pied/ 
mot et avec exceptionnellement une grande hardiesse (tribraque final dans un 
dimétre ou trimétre iambiques). 

Mais dans sa recherche de la variété métrique, qui culmine dans l'ode 3.8 
(treize huitains de mètres différents!) et qui sera parfois imitée dans la poésie 
néo-latine, Filelfo reprend aussi des mètres de Sénèque le Tragique, Claudien, 
Prudence ou Boéce: dimétre iambique catalectique, anacréontique, dimétre 
anapestique, hémiépés; et il semble innover en créant un distique associant un 
trimétre anapestique pur à une tripodie anapestique elle aussi pure ou en for- 
mant un vers avec un hémiépés et un péon quatriéme. Au total, Filelfo s'inspire 
de toutes les formes de la métrique latine antique, de Catulle et Horace jusqu'à 
Boéce, en passant par la poésie latine tardive et ajoute à l'édifice métrique latin 
quelques petites pierres originales. On notera aussi que, quel que soit le mètre, 
il montre sa connaissance de certaines particularités métriques (hexamétre 
hypermètre, hexamétre spondaique dans les satires, synaphie, abrégement de 
voyelle longue en hiatus ...) et prouve sa maitrise du grec en introduisant un 
poéme hexamétrique (Od. 5.7) et en associant latin et grec dans les vers de 
l'ode 3.5. Filelfo entend montrer, à ses éléves comme à ses lecteurs, que son 
classicisme (à la mesure de son époque, sommes-nous obligé de préciser) pos- 
séde une parfaite connaissance linguistique de l'antiquité gréco-romaine et 
qu'il en maîtrise tous les métres, dans leurs divers ethos. 


Filelfo, Cicero and Epistolary Style: 


a Computational Study 
Tom Deneire 
1 Philelfus Ciceronianus?* 


When it comes to the literary merits of Francesco Filelfo, there is a good deal of 
information, though often confusing, in contemporary literary criticism. Half 
a century after Filelfo's death, Francesco Florido (1511-1547) already described 
the situation as follows: 


Francesco Filelfo has written many things as an orator and as a poet, and 
the learned opinion of his letters, dialogues, orations and other prose 
works is varied. For many are of the opinion that he lacks good judgment: 
some think his Latin is bombastic and abundant, others that it is meagre 
and very often dry and spiritless, even if he himself seemed to like it very 
much.! 


It appears that, besides contradictorily characterizing his style as bombastic 
(tumidus) and abundant (plenus) on the one hand, and meagre (exilis), dry 
(aridus) and spiritless (ieiunus) on the other, most critics especially found fault 
with Filelfo’s stylistic judgement or iudicium. Part of the technical terminology 
of ancient rhetorical theory and humanist poetics, iudicium figures as one of 
the three necessary qualities of a good writer, together with ingenium (natural 
talent) and consilium (prudence). With respect to elocutio (style), ingenium and 
iudicium have to cooperate to maintain a stylistic balance: too much ingenium 


* 


I thank my colleague Maciej Eder (Director of the Institute of Polish Language at the Polish 
Academy of Sciences in Warsaw and Professor in Polish Literature at the Pedagogical Univer- 
sity in Krakow) who introduced me to computational stylistics and who proofread an earlier 
version of this text. I am also very grateful to Noreen Humble who corrected my English. 
1 Francisci Floridi Sabini In M. Actii Plauti Aliorumque Latinae Linguae Scriptorum calum- 
niatores Apologia, nunc primum ab auctore aucta atque recognita (Basel: s.n., 1540), 110: 
“Franciscus Philelphus multa scripsit, ut orator, et poeta, de cuius Epistolis, Dialogis; et Ora- 
tionibus, aliisque solutae orationis monumentis diversae sunt doctorum sententiae. Plurimi 
enim iudicium ei defuisse volunt: alii tumidum eum plenumque; alicubi exilem, persaepe 
aridum, ieiunumque arbitrantur, licet sibi vel maxime placentem" (all translations are my 
own, unless stated otherwise). The first edition of Francesco Florido's Apologia probably 
appeared towards the end of 1535 (cf. Pignatti 1997). 
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leads to mannerism, too much iudicium to mimicry.? In the imitational poetics 
that were central to classical and humanist literature, both are indispensable 
in order to form one's style successfully through imitatio auctorum. In the case 
of Filelfo, however, there appears to be a shortage of iudicium, which implies 
that something is wrong with his imitatio. 

In Renaissance literary criticism, imitatio auctorum automatically brings to 
mind one author in particular: Cicero. Filelfo himself clearly considered Cicero 
to be an important source and model for eloquentia, unequivocally calling him 
"Latinae eloquentiae fons” (“the source of Latin eloquence").? However, it is 
also immediately clear that Filelfo did not consider Cicero the sole model for 
eloquentia. In a letter from 1475, for instance, he advised his correspondent to 
study both Cicero and Caesar for eloquentia.* Indeed, there is no evidence of 
stylistic idolatry of Cicero in Filelfo. We do not find the kind of lavish praise 
of Cicero that many of his contemporaries indulged in. On the contrary, the 
haughty Filelfo even criticized Cicero’s literary merits, because he excelled 
only in Latin prose, whereas Filelfo also wrote poetry and composed in Greek 
as well But this begs a number of questions. Firstly, what exactly is Filelfo's 
stylistic relationship to Cicero?® Secondly, in view of the previous observa- 
tions, could a lack of imitatio Ciceronis be the reason why Filelfo's iudicium 
came to be criticized? And, thirdly, how exactly did humanist critics interpret 
Filelfo's prose style? A careful consideration of the testimonia about Filelfo's 
literary merits will provide an initial answer to these questions. 


2 Testimonia" 


Our most important source for Filelfo's stylistic position with regard to Cicero 
is Erasmus' famous Ciceronianus (1528). As the passage dealing with Filelfo, 


2 Lausberg 1990, $1152-1154. 

PhE^47.01. See also PhE-17.07, 35.20 and 43.05. 

4 PhE-42.29: “Quantum vero ad eloquentiam attinet, si Gaium Iulium Caesarem Ciceronemque 
didicerit, nil amplius ea in re desyderabit." 

5 PhE44.0. See also n. 15. 

6 AsFilelfo died in 1481, he just missed the beginning of the so-called Ciceronian controversy, 
which started with a polemic between Paolo Cortesi and Angelo Poliziano in the mid 1480s 
(cf. DellaNeva 2007, vii). 

7 Severaltestimonia on Filelfo's literary merits were brought together in Thomas Pope Blount, 
Censura celebriorum authorum sive tractatus in quo varia virorum doctorum de clarissimis 
cuiusque Saeculi Scriptoribus Judicia traduntur (London: impensis Richardi Chiswel, 1690), 
331-332, including some about Filelfo as a translator (Nannius) or as a poet (Vossius), which 
I do not discuss here. 
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which more or less amounts to a brief history of Neo-Latin prose style, is of 


central interest, I will quote it in full here: 


(Bulephorus) 


(Nosoponus) 


(Bulephorus) 


(Nosoponus) 


(Bulephorus) 


(Nosoponus) 


Very well, we will turn to another type of writer nearer 
to our own time. Eloquence was to all appearances quite 
dead and buried for several generations, and didn’t come 
to life again until quite recently among the Italians. With 
us it was even later. The leader in the rebirth of the elo- 
quence in Italy was, it seems, Francesco Petrarch, a great 
and celebrated figure in his own time, but now hardly 
read at all. He had an ardent mind, a vast knowledge, and 
a not inconsiderable power of expression. 

I quite agree. But there are places where one misses in 
him a real understanding of the Latin language, and his 
whole style suggests the lack of polish of an earlier age. 
Anyway, who could call him a Ciceronian, when he never 
attempted to be one? 

There is no point in bringing in Biondo and Boccaccio, as 
they were his inferiors both in expressive force and in 
accurate employment of the Roman tongue. You will not 
listen even to Giovanni Tortelli. 

Not on these hustings at any rate. 

He was followed by a great crop of learned persons who 
were all consciously vying with each other in imitation 
of Cicero. Is there any one of that number to whom you 
will grant the honour of this title. Francesco Filelfo 
perhaps? 

I would do so if he pleased the learned world as much as 
he pleased himself. Indeed, he strove earnestly to model 
himself on Cicero, but with no great success. He is no- 
where less like Cicero than in the very place where he 
should have been most like him, I mean in his speeches. 
In his letters he offers a fair adumbration of Cicero.8 


8 Levi 1986, 414-415; ASD 661-662: 
“(BULEPHORUS) Age, redibimus ad aliud scriptorum genus nostro saeculo vicinius. Nam 
aliquot aetatibus videtur fuisse sepulta prorsus eloquentia, quae non ita pridem revi- 
viscere coepit apud Italos, apud nos multo etiam serius. Itaque reflorescentis eloquentiae 
princeps apud Italos videtur fuisse Franciscus Petrarca, sua aetate celebris ac magnus, 
nunc vix est in manibus; ingenium ardens, magna rerum cognitio nec mediocris elo- 


quendi vis. 
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Evidently, Erasmus’ character Nosoponus, who represents the archetypal 
closed-minded Ciceronian does not approve of Filelfo’s orations, which he 
judges less Ciceronian than they should be. However, Nosoponus has consid- 
erably more appreciation for his letters, which strike him as rather close to 
Cicero (satis adumbrat). 

Erasmus' contemporary Juan Luis Vives (1492/3-1540), on the other hand, 
severely criticized the epistolary style of both Filelfo and his son, when dis- 
cussing the history of epistolography in his De conscribendis epistolis (1534). 
Apparently, Vives did appreciate their language, which he calls clean (tersus), 
but found fault with their style, as their sentences are empty (which recalls 
Florido's exilis) and cold, and their compositio is inelegant.? The last of these 
complaints is of particular importance, as it is a recurring element in the criti- 
cal tradition, especially when it comes to Filelfo's orations. 

Compositio — which in rhetorical theory stands for both sentence struc- 
ture (syntax and periodicity) and word order (ie. ordo verborum, iunctura 
and numerus)? — also figures in Johann Gottlieb Heineccius’ authoritative 
Fundamenta Stili Cultioris (1st ed. 1743). In the section on word order he first 
shows how shuffling around a Ciceronian period completely destroys its ele- 
gance. To strengthen his point, he then also briefly mentions an anecdote 
from GJ. Vossius about Lazzaro Bonamico changing the word order of one 


(NosoPONUS) Fateor. Atqui est ubi desideres in eo linguae Latinae peritiam et tota 
dictio resipit saeculi prioris horrorem. Quis autem illum dicat Cicero- 
nianum, qui ne affectarit quidem? 

(BuLEPHORUS) Quid attinet igitur referre Blondum ac Boccacium hoc inferiores tum 
in dicendi viribus tum in Romani sermonis proprietate? Ne Ioannem 
quidem Tortellium audies. 

(NosoPONUS) Non audiam in his quidem comitiis. 

(BULEPHORUS) Hunc secutus est ingens proventus eruditorum certatim sese ad 
Ciceronis imitationem componentium. Ecquem ex hoc numero dig- 
naberis istius cognominis honore? Num Franciscum Philelphum? 

(NOSOPONUS) Plane dignarer, si tam placeret eruditis omnibus quam placuit sibi. 
Et affectavit quidem ille sedulo Ciceronis effigiem, sed parum felici- 
ter. Nec usquam illi dissimilior est, quam ubi maxime oportuit esse 
similem, nimirum in orationibus. Nam in epistulis satis adumbrat 
M. Tullium." 

9 Vives 1989, 134. In his De tradendis disciplinis he is positive about Filelfo's lexicon, but 
again, his attitude is predominantly negative: "In Francisci Philelphi verbis plane nihil 
desideres: eius tamen lectio est molesta, quod motu omni, et quasi vita caret" (Juan Luis 
Vives, Opera Omnia, vi (Valentiae Edetanorum, 1785), p. 341). In his Praelectio in convivia 
Francisci Philelphi he seems rather pleased with Filelfo's eclecticism in the Convivia in 
imitation of Macrobius, which encompasses both content and style for Vives. Cf. IJsewijn 
1986, at 548 (Prael., 1111-3). 

10  CfLausberg 1990, 891121054. 
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of Filelfo's orations, so that, instead of being “rather boorish (subagresti) and 


awkward (inconcinna),’ it became “elegant and sonorous”. 


The passage about the Italian professor of Latin, Lazzaro Bonamico (1477/9- 


1552), is found in the Institutiones oratoriae (1606) of Gerardus Vossius (1577— 


1649), in his chapter about the power of oratorical numerus and about the need 


for moderation with respect to it: 


11 


12 


To better understand the importance of numerus, I think it will be help- 
ful to have someone turn another's disordered prose into ordered and 
rhythmical sentences: in this way, it is said that Lazzaro Bonamico from 
Bassano, who taught humanities at the University of Padua to great 
acclaim, by changing the word order and adding rhythm, made Filelfo's 
prose, which is learned and full of excellent sentiments, but has no ele- 
gance in the junctures and is clearly without rhythm, seem as if it were 
written by someone other than Filelfo.!2 


Johann Gottlieb Heineccius, Fundamenta stili cultioris, in Opera omnia, nunc denuo edita, 
multisque accessionibus locupletata a filio Io. Christ. Gottlieb Heineccio, 1 (Geneva: 
sumptibus fratrum De Tournes, 1771), 28 (section “De vocum positione an quaedam 
exstent certae regulae?"): "Elegantissima sunt illa CICERONIS de orat. 1, 1 Cogitanti mihi 
saepe numero et memoria vetera repetenti, perbeati fuisse, Quincte frater, illi videri solent, 
qui in optima republica, quum et honoribus et rerum gestarum gloria florerent, eum vitae 
cursum tenere potuerunt, ut vel in negotio sine periculo, vel in otio cum dignitate esse pos- 
sent. lam verborum tantum collocationem muta et periodum hunc in modum refinge: 
Quincte frater, saepe numero mihi cogitanti, et repetenti memoria vetera, illi perbeati fuisse 
videri solent, qui quum et honoribus florent, et rerum gestarum gloria, eum potuerunt tenere 
cursum vitae, ut vel sine periculo in negotio, vel cum dignitate esse possent in otio. Tuam 
fidem, lector, an pristinae elegantiae Ciceronianae vel vola vel vestigium superest? Nonne 
coquum potius aliquem aut calonem quam Ciceronem audire tibi videris? Et tamen verba 
omnia Ciceronis retenta solumque immutatum esse ordinem et collocationem verborum 
animadvertis. Quae quum ita sint quantum hac in re positum sit momenti satis super- 
que intelliges. (Contra ea LAZARUS BONAMICUS orationem PHILELPHI solo verborum 
ordine immutato ex subagrestri et inconcinna elegantem et sonoram reddidit vid. voss. 
Instit Rhetor. p. 164. G.Y’. 

‘De numeri oratorii vi, et modo in eo servando! in Gerardi Ioannis Vossi Commentariorum 
rhetoricorum, sive Oratoriarum institutionum libri sex (Leiden: Ioannes Maire, 1630), 11, 
79-80: "Atque haec de pedibus, qui numerosam efficiunt orationem. Quanta vero eius rei 
vis sit, argumento est, quod refert Tullius, saepius conciones se exclamantes vidisse, cum 
verba apte cecidissent. ita admirabilis fuit excitatus populi clamor, cum C. Carbo, Trib. 
Pleb., diceret, Patris dictum sapiens temeritas filii comprobavit. Ac placuit sic Tullio nume- 
rus ille, ut lib. 1. De divinat., ubi somnium narrat, quod mater Phalaridis habuit, tantum 
non ipsa retinuerit verba: Quod, inquit, matris somnium immanis filii crudelitas compro- 
bavit. At si vel hic, vel in illo Carbonis, verba invertantur, periit venustas, et évépyeta. Sed, 
ut melius id discrimen intelligatur, eum operae pretium facturum puto, qui inconditam 
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It appears, therefore, that the general image of Filelfo as a Latin prose 
writer, whether in Italy with Florido and Bonamico, or North of the Alps with 
Erasmus, Vives, and Vossius, was not very positive.!3 Although there were some 
critics who agreed with Erasmus’, or more accurately, Nosoponus’, apprecia- 
tion of his letters - most notably the German polyhistor Daniel Georg Morhof 
(1639-1691) and the English essayist Vicesimus Knox (1752-1821) — the ver- 
dict on the rest of his prose was rather negative. And even if Filelfo himself 
was rather proud of his own literary versatility (he did, as he boasted, write 
both prose and poetry, in both Latin and Greek),!5 for the following genera- 
tions of humanists such as Lilio Gregorio Giraldi (1479-1552) and Paolo Giovio 
(1483-1552), it was this very feature of his writing which was detrimental to his 
literary merits.!6 


alicuius orationem in quadrum redigat, ac numerum: quomodo Lazarum Bonamicum 
Balsanensem, qui magna cum laude humanitatis studia in Gymnasio Patavino profes- 
sus fuit; memoriae produnt, orationem Philelphi, eruditam illam quidem, praeclarisque 
sententiis refertam, sed nulla iuncturae elegantia, ac numeri plane expertem, verborum 
ordine immutato, numeroque addito, talem effecisse, ut ab alio quovis, quam Philelpho, 
scripta videretur” 

13 The image of Filelfo as a poet, which I do not discuss here, seems much more positive 
overall. 

14 Morhof, in his letter manual (first edition 1694), puts him on the same level as Erasmus, 
Bembo and others: "Iam qui Latini sermonis nitore elegantiaque styli capiuntur, abunde, 
unde sitim suam restinguant, invenient in epistolis Philelphi, Erasmi, Bunelli, Bembi, 
Sadoleti, Manutii, Mureti, Victorii, Palearii, Sturmii, Caselii, Aschami, Buchneri, Schurtzfleis- 
chi” (Daniel Georg Morhof, De ratione conscribendarum epistolarum libellus, recensuit, 
emendavit, novisque accessionibus [...] adauxit Io. Burchardus Maius (Lubecae: Apud 
Petrum Bóckmannum, 1716, 10). Later on, however, Morhof repeated Vives' argument that 
Filelfo and his son were sententiis inanes et subfrigidi (ibid., 22). Knox wrote: "I was lately 
amusing myself in this pleasant walk of classical literature, when I accidently met with 
the Epistles of Philelphus. Though they are not without a few expressions which mark the 
barbarism of his times, they possess a considerable share of elegance and partake much 
of the graces which shine so agreeably in the epistles of Pliny and Cicero." (The Works of 
Vicesimus Knox, with a biographical prefaces, 7 vols, 11 (London: printed for J. Mawman, 
1824), 57). 

15 Cf. PhE-16.34, 24.01, 34.21. 

16 Giraldi 2011, 52: “Longe plus [...] Franciscus Philelphus praestitisset, si in uno aut altero 
scribendi genere maturare quam sibi tantum arrogare maluisset" Paolo Giovio, Elogia 
virorum literis illustrium (Basel: Petrus Perna, 1577), 20: "Ingenio enim in studiis aestuante, 
vario, ambitioso, quum neminem sibi exaequari literaria laude pateretur; plura quam 
quisquam alius, in omni dicendi genere volumina publicavit, profitendoque singulis in 
urbibus eruditae iuventutis academias excitavit, nullam spem nobilioris gloriae Latinis 
aemulis de Romana facundia, nullam denique de Graeca, vel ipsis Graecis relicturus, nisi 
tantus eloquentiae fluvius, uti nullis moderati iudicii ripis castigatus, nimis late exundans, 
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Therefore, it is not surprising that by our own time Filelfo’s prose style 
had gained a bad reputation. Indeed, the eleventh edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (1910-1911) sounds quite harsh when discussing his literary 
qualities: 


Filelfo deserves commemoration among the greatest humanists of the 
Italian Renaissance, not for the beauty of his style, not for the elevation 
of his genius, not for the accuracy of his learning, but for his energy, and 
for his complete adaptation to the times in which he lived. His erudi- 
tion was large but ill-digested; his knowledge of the ancient authors, if 
extensive, was superficial; his style was vulgar; he had no brilliancy of 
imagination, no pungency of epigram, no grandeur of rhetoric. Therefore 
he has left nothing to posterity which the world would not very will- 
ingly let die. But in his own days he did excellent service to learning by 
his untiring activity, and by the facility with which he used his stores of 
knowledge. It was an age of accumulation and preparation, when the 
world was still amassing and cataloguing the fragments rescued from 
the wrecks of Greece and Rome." 


3 Computational Stylistics 


This communis opinio of Filelfo as a prose stylist, in general, and a letter-writer, 
in particular, raises several questions for the stylistician. First of all, why did 
Filelfo’s letters earn more stylistic praise than the rest of his prose, especially 
his orations? Is it true, as Erasmus’ Ciceronianus suggests, that his letters 
are more successful imitations of Cicero than his orations? And is it true, as 
Vives and others maintained, that Filelfo’s compositio is rather poor, espe- 
cially in his orations? Finally, can we demonstrate a difference between the 
styles of his letters and his orations, especially in relation to their position 
vis-a-vis Cicero? 


et mutato saepe alveo, turbulentus et incertus, dum sese diducit, et abscedit in paludes, 
perspicui profluentis dignitatem amisisset”. 

17 Encyclopaedia Britannica, nth Edition, Volume 10, Slice 3, ‘Fenton, Edward’ to Finistere’, 
s.v. Filelfo, Francesco (1398-1487) (http://www.gutenberg.org/files/35561/35561-8.txt). Later 
editions of the Encyclopaedia (at least since 1949, perhaps earlier) would leave out these 
disparaging comments on Filelfo’s style. 
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In order to answer these questions, this chapter will use a current approach 
in stylistic studies known as ‘computational stylistics, a methodology that 
belongs to the recent ‘computational turn’ in literary studies in general.!8 Com- 
putational stylistics (or computer-based ‘stylometry’ to use a somewhat more 
dated term) stands for the implementation of computer-assisted corpus anal- 
ysis in stylistic research. For the classical languages (including Neo-Latin), 
this methodology has recently progressed rapidly with the ongoing work of 
Maciej Eder, who, with his colleagues Jan Rybicki and Mike Kestemont, has 
been developing scripts for stylometry with the R software environment for 
statistical computing.? These scripts and several of the methodological 
papers on it are freely available on the group’s website for computational 
stylistics.20 


4 Stylo 


For the present study of Filelfo's prose style, the stylo-script (version 0.6.3) was 
used in R (version 3.3.1).?! This script produces a most-frequent-word (MFW) 
list for a given corpus, acquires the frequencies of the MFws in the individual 
texts of the corpus, and then compares the results for the different individ- 
ual texts, performing distance calculations with various statistical procedures, 
and finally produces graphs of distances between texts. In this way, the end 
result is a representation of the relative similarity between the different texts 
in the corpus, and thus a representation of supposed authorship, if one is con- 
trasting texts from different authors. For this study, two different, yet similar 
statistical representations of stylistic distance have been used: cluster analysis 
and multidimensional scaling. 

In the following experiment, for instance, stylo was used to determine 
the similarities in a corpus of classical Latin prose consisting of a selection 
of rather dissimilar texts.?? Represented as a cluster analysis the results look 
like this: 


18 For more background information, see Biber 201, Miall 2011, Berry 2012. 

19  TheR Project for Statistical Computing (http:/ | www.r-project.org). 

20  https://sites.google.com/site/computationalstylistics. 

21 See Eder 2011, 2013, and 2016. 

22 Provided by Maciej Eder, who harvested the corpus from the Perseus Digital Library 
(http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper) and The Latin Library (cf. infra, n. 32). 
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FIGURE1 Classical latin prose (selection) cluster analysis 


This graph clearly shows that MFW analysis is an efficient tool to determine 
stylistic similarity. The different works of each author are nicely grouped 
together in a separate branch. Moreover, we see that within an individual 
author, for instance Tacitus, the different parts of one work, either Annales or 
Historiae, are also grouped together, so that the script also functions for genre 
recognition. It is also good to see that in Cicero the script groups the orations 
(and letters) in one branch and the philosophical works in another. The same 
goes for Pliny's letters and his Panegyricus. Moreover, the whole graph is split 
up between Caesar, Livy and Tacitus (all historiographical works) on the one 
hand, and Cicero, Pliny and Seneca on the other. Obviously, the results are far 
from perfect: for instance, book1 of Caesar's De bello Gallico is visualized as fun- 
damentally different from books 2 and 4, and book 21 of Seneca's letters stands 
out from books 1-2, unless we can perhaps come up with a logical, stylistic 
explanation for such phenomena. Granted that this and other issues remain 
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debatable and that we need to bear in mind that raw computational results 
should not be equated with literary-stylistic interpretation, the stylo-script is 
nevertheless a good tool for authorial identification:2? as we have seen, the 
script was invariably right in identifying different authors. 

In another experiment, the script was used to study the works of just one 
author, Cicero, seeking to determine the similarities within his individual 
works. Represented as multidimensional scaling, we get the following results: 
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FIGURE2 Cicero multidimensional scaling 


23 For the methodology of stylometry, see Eder 2011, which deals with “the effectiveness of 
several style-markers in authorship attribution” (101) and Eder 2012, 181-185. 
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This graph shows the stylistic similarity within the different genres in Cicero's 
writings (epistolography in red, oratory in green and philosophy in blue), with 
the notable exception of the oration Pro Marcello (known to be an extraordi- 
nary speech in Cicero’s corpus), which seems more like his letters qua style. 


5 MFW Analysis 


So, what is it exactly that MFW analysis does, if it is indeed able to produce such 
accurate results of stylistic similarity and to determine a so-called authorial 
‘fingerprint’? Indeed, recent research has shown that Latin MFW analysis can 
determine stylistic similarity with up to 89% accuracy.24 Yet how is it able to do 
so, while leaving aside a plethora of other stylistic elements, such as grammar, 
the use of sound effects, rhetorical figurae, figurative language, and so on? 

In order to gain a better understanding of the stylistic implications of MFW 
analyses, we need to consider a concrete example: for instance, the 100 most 
frequent words in Cicero's Epistulae ad Atticum (125,503 words).25 

The table below shows that so-called function words like conjunctions (et, 
ut, si), prepositions (in, ad, de), particles (non, enim, etiam), pronouns (me, mihi, 
ego), and common verbs (est, esse) are especially frequent. And, however com- 
monsensical this might seem, it has been shown that there is a real correlation 
between the frequency of these function words (therefore MFws) and autho- 
rial style.26 This is quite logical: for instance, the frequency of words like et, ut 
and si will largely tend to make a style more paratactic or hypotactic. Moreover, 
the frequency of et in comparison with ac/atque can be idiosyncratic in cer- 
tain authors. Alternatively, the frequency of ego, tu, or other deictics, which are 
only seldom mandatory in Latin, can make a style more or less direct, whereas 
the frequency of particles like enim, etiam, tamen, quidem, autem, and so on, 
can indicate whether a style is rhetorical or conversational. 


24 Eder 2011, 114. 

25 This data was produced with AntConc (version 3.2.4), a freeware, multi-platform tool for 
corpus linguistics (http://www.laurenceanthony.net/software/antconc). 

26 In their seminal study on the Federalist Papers, Mosteller and Wallace observed the very 
high degree of effectiveness of function words in computing authorial uniqueness (cf. 
Mosteller 1964). Since function words almost perfectly match the top of the MFW list, 
numerous later studies have used MFW as a standard reference for authorial uniqueness. 
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1 et 2526 | 26 tu 556 51 velim 293 76 per 191 
2 in 2227 | 27 quidem 555 52 modo 291 77 atque 190 
3 non 1818 | 28 id 550 53 re 290 78 rem 188 
4 ut 1802 | 29 tibi 519 54 nam 279 79 litteris 187 
5 ad 1765 | 30 hoc 505 55 ille 264 80 tum 184 
6 me 1763 | 31 ne 474 56 ab 251 81 erit 183 
7 de 1461 | 32 autem 473 57 qua 246 82 aliquid 180 
8 sed 1379 | 33 aut 472 58 quem 245 83 quibus 180 
9 est 1345 | 34 ex 446 59 neque 240 84 tam 179 
io quod 1341 | 35 quo 443 60 igitur 235 85 kal 178 
11 a 1320 | 36 Cicero 439 61 ea 234 86 ipse 168 
12 fe 1240 | 37 sal 423 62 eum 234 87 fuit 165 
13 cum 1163 | 38 Attico 418 63 K. 232 88 tua 164 
14 si 1146 | 39 scr 411 64 scribis 232 89 itaque 163 
15 mihi 1049 | 40 sit 399 65 esset 226 90 sum 162 
16 quid 975 41 nec 393 66 nisi 226 91 causa 161 
17 quam 948 42 iam 392 67 eius 224 92 ac 157 
18 enim 887 43 ita 352 68 omnia 221 93 puto 155 
19 esse 843 44 se 347 69 nobis 212 94 satis 154 
20 ego 652 45 haec 345 70 illud 206 95 etsi 150 
21 nihil 644 46 litteras 329 71 res 204 96 fore 147 
22 etiam 625 47 sunt 325 72 ante 203 97 magis 147 
23 tamen 606 48 nunc 322 73 erat 202 98 mea 147 
24 qui 595 49 eo 303 74 vero 195 99 üs 145 
25 quae 580 50 nos 301 75 illum 194 100 sine 144 
6 Filelfo Versus Cicero: Letters and Orations 


Having established the stylometrical methodology, computational stylistics 

can now be employed to tackle the questions identified earlier: the supposed 

difference between Filelfo's epistolary and oratorical styles, and their respec- 

tive (dis)similarity to Cicero. To that end, I will perform a number of analyses 

on a corpus that consists of the following components: 

— Filelfo's epistolarium (517,402 words), as published by Jeroen De Keyser 
(Filelfo 2016);27 

— a selection of Filelfo's orations (21,862 words), consisting of the Oratio ad 
Pium secundum pontificem maximum (harvested from PhE-43.05 where it is 


27 I wholeheartedly thank my good friend Jeroen De Keyser for generously providing me 
with his corpus of Philelfiana and thus making this research possible. 
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28 
29 


30 


31 


32 


repeated), the oration Ad viros Papienses oratio congratulatoria de creatione 
Iacobi Borrhomaei Vitaliani comitis. f. ad dignitatem et gradum episcopalem 
(taken from the 1488 edition of Filelfo's Orationes) and the Oratio parentalis 
de divi Francisci Sphortiae Mediolanensium duci felicitate, as published by 
Jeroen De Keyser (Filelfo 2015); 

Some of Filelfo's translations (111,266 words), ie. Xenophon's De Repub- 
lica Lacedaemoniorum, De Laudibus Regis Agesilai Lacedaemoniorum and 
Cyropaedia, and Plutarch's Lycurgi Vitam and Numae Pompilii Vitam, as 
published by Jeroen De Keyser (Filelfo 2012); 

Filelfo's Commentationes Florentinae de exilio (51,812 words), as published by 
Jeroen De Keyser (Filelfo 2013); 

Filelfo's Consolatio ad Iacobum Antonium Marcellum de obitu Valerii Filii 
(30,812 words), as provided by Ide Franqois;?? 

the collected prose of Cicero (ca. 1100,000 words), exported from The Latin 
Library;?? 

the collected epistles of Pliny the Younger (67,541 words) and Seneca (121,536 
words), exported from The Latin Library; 

a selection of Neo-Latin epistolography (ca. 2,300,000 words)89, exported 
from the cERA-section (Corpus Epistolicum Recentioris Aevi) of CAMENA?! 
or (in the case of Hugo Grotius) provided by the Huygens ING research in- 
stitute (Amsterdam);?? 


Supplied from her forthcoming edition of this text. See also François 2015. 

The Latin Library is a website that collects public domain Latin texts, cf. http://www. 
thelatinlibrary.com. 

Valens Acidalius, Epistolarum Centuria I, edita cura Christiani Acidalii Fratris (Hanoviae: 
Typis Wechelianis, apud Claudium Marnium et haeredes Ioannis Aubrii, 1606); Roger 
Ascham, Epistolarum libri quatuor (Oxoniae: prostant venales apud Henricum Cle- 
ments, 1703); August Buchner, Epistolarum Partes Tres: Conjunctim Editae (Francof[urti] 
et Lipsiae: Apud Godofredum Leschium, 1720); Augerius Busbecquius, Epistolae ad 
Rudolphum 11. Imperat|orem] (Bruxellis: Apud Ioannem Pepermanum, 1631); Johannes 
Caselius, Ad principes, nobiles, viros celebres [...] ac familiares epistolae (Hanoverae: Nic. 
Foerster, 1718); Conrad Gesner, Epistolarum Medicinalium [...] Libri III (Tiguri: excude- 
bat Christoph. Frosch[ouer], 1577); Franz Lang, Epistolae Familiares, Ad Amicos Et Notos 
Scriptae ([Ingolstadt]: Sumptibus Joan. Andreae de La Haye Bibliopolae Ingolstadiensis — 
Monachii: Typis Mariae Magdalenae Riedlin Viduae, 1725); Erycius Puteanus, Epistolae, 
5 vols (Lovanii: Ex Officina Flaviana, 1612-1613); Josephus Justus Scaliger, Epistolae omnes 
quae reperiri potuerunt (Lugduni Batavorum: Ex officina Bonaventurae & Abrahami Elze- 
vir, 1627); Konrad Samuel Schurzfleisch, Epistolae Arcanae (Halae Magdeburgicae: Apud 
Io. Godofredum Rengerum, 1711-1712). 

CAMENA stands for Corpus Automatum Multiplex Electorum Neolatinitatis Auctorum and 
is a digital library coordinated by Wilhelm Kühlmann of Heidelberg University, cf. http:// 
www.uni-mannheim.de/mateo/camenahtdocs/cera.html. 

I thank Peter Boot, Ronald Dekker and Walter Ravenek for their kind assistance in 
providing this corpus from http://grotius.huygens.knaw.nl (edited by P.C. Molhuysen, 
B.L. Meulenbroek, P.P. Witkam, H.J.M. Nellen and C.M. Ridderikhoff). 
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— a selection of classical (Cato’s fragments, Pliny the Younger's Panegyricus) 
and Neo-Latin orations (ca. 160,000 words),?? exported from The Latin Li- 
brary and CAMENA, or (in the case of Poggio's funeral orations) as provided 
by Jeroen De Keyser from his forthcoming critical edition. 

(1) The first task in this corpus is to gauge the stylistic diversity within Filelfo's 

prose. In the following analysis I have used stylo to determine the similarities 

between Filelfo's various prose texts: orations, translations, De exilio, Consola- 
tio and letters (split up into three different parts of equal size). For contrast, 

I have added some classical Latin prose. Represented as a cluster analysis, this 

yields the following result: 
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FIGURE 3  Filelfo prose cluster analysis 


33 Conrad Celtis, Oratio in Gymnasio in Ingelstadio Publice Recitata, August. 31 1492; Jacob 
Masen, Exercitationes Oratoriae (Cologne: Johannes Busaeus, 1669); Philip Melanchthon, 
De laude vitae scholasticae oratio; Pico della Mirandola, Oratio de hominis dignitate; Enea 
Silvio Piccolomini, Oratio contra Turcos. 
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This graph shows that the script is, first of all, able to distinguish between 
the Neo-Latin and the classical corpus, which are split up into two branches. 
Moreover, in both branches different parts of the same works have been 
grouped together (Filelfo's letters, Tacitus’ Annales, Caesar's De bello Gallico, 
etc.). Finally, and most importantly, we see that the script clearly distinguishes 
between Filelfo's letters, his translations and the rest of his oeuvre (which is 
split up between his orations and his other prose works). 

If we zoom in on Filelfo specifically, using multidimensional scaling, we get 
the following picture of the stylistic diversity within his prose, which suggests 
something of a stylistic triangle: his translations, letters and orations seem to 
be more or less equally different from one another (although there appears to 
be a noticeable difference between his translations from Plutarch and those 
from Xenophon). 
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FIGURE 4  Filelfo prose 2 multidimensional scaling 
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(2) Secondly, we can take a closer look at Filelfo’s letters and compare them 
to a contrasting corpus of classical and Neo-Latin epistolography (cf. supra), 
which results in the following cluster analysis: 
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FIGURE S  Filelfo letters cluster analysis 


In this graph we see that although the script is no longer able to distinguish 
between classical and Neo-Latin, it still groups Pliny’s and Seneca’s letters 
together in a branch. Moreover, Erycius Puteanus’ correspondence is put in 
a separate branch from the rest of the corpus, which makes sense as his sty- 
lus Laconicus is generally considered to be a very distinctive kind of Latin. At 
this stage, however, there is little to be said about the relationship between 
Filelfo's letters and Cicero's, since even in the multidimensional scaling graph, 
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we cannot really see if they are closer to Cicero’s than to the other classical 
letter writers (Pliny, Seneca): 
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FIGURE 6  Filelfo letters multidimensional scaling 
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If, however, we zoom in on Filelfo in relation to the classics, he does seem 
(slightly) more Ciceronian: 
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FIGURE 7  Filelfo letters 2 multidimensional scaling 
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(3) Performing a similar test on Filelfo's orations, together with a contrast 
corpus of classical and Neo-Latin oratory (cf. supra), we get these results: 
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FIGURES  Filelfo orations cluster analysis 
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FIGURE 9  Filelfo orations multidimensional scaling 


The multidimensional scaling, in particular, suggests that Filelfo's orations 
are quite different from Cicero's, although one can say the same about the 
whole Neo-Latin corpus. On the other hand, Filelfo seems fairly close to Pliny's 
Panegyricus and Poggio's funeral orations, and to Exercitationes oratoriae of 
Jacobus Masen;?* who is known as a (moderate) Ciceronian.?5 


34 On Masen’s opinions on style, see Deneire 2017. 

35  Ingeneral we should be careful in interpreting the Neo-Latin oratorical corpus, as some 
samples consist of rather few words. In the case of Philip Melanchthon, for instance, who 
was also a Ciceronian, the corpus is only ca. 1,800 words. 
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(4) Finally, if we use multidimensional scaling to get an overview of the sty- 


listic similarity between Filelfo’s and Cicero’s letters on the one hand, and their 


orations on the other, we get the following situation: 
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FIGURE 10 Filelfo letters and orations multidimensional scaling 
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Or, perhaps a bit more clearly, when we group the orations and letters 
together by author: 
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FIGURE 11 Filelfo letters and orations 2 multidimensional scaling 


7 Filelfo Versus Cicero: MFW 


At this point, the results are not that clear-cut: while the relative distance 
between the letters does appear to be a bit smaller than that between the ora- 
tions, we definitely need more substantial data to verify whether the claim in 
Erasmus’ Ciceronianus that Filelfo’s epistolary style is closer to Cicero’s than 
his oratorical style is true. In any case, the difference is not that pronounced. 
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Compared to other contemporary orations (cf. supra), Filelfo orator is still a 
rather faithful imitator of Cicero. So, what exactly accounts for this (small) 
difference? 

(1) Let us first have a closer look at the top 100 grammatical MFws?6 in Filel- 
fo's orations [= for(r)], compare their relative frequencies?" to those of the same 
words in Cicero [= for(c)], and calculate the difference between both (= Afor). 
This is mathematically best expressed by a fraction, which shows the relative 
weight of both frequencies: 








# word Jor(F) Sor(c) Afor 

1 et 3.7355 1.9049 1.9610 
2 in 1.8883 2.0556 0.9186 
3 cum 1.2406 1.1274 1.1004 
4 ut 1.1266 1.0343 1.0892 
5 non 1.0992 1.7394 0.6319 





For the full list, see below, Appendix. 

In other words, in the first example of et (the most frequent word in 
Filelfo's orations), Afj, = 19610 means that et occurs about twice as often 
in Filelfo’s orations as in Cicero’s. Values close to one signify almost no dif- 
ference in frequency, and values below one signify that Filelfo employs these 
words less frequently in his orations than Cicero. 


36 Ihave had to cancel five words from the list: #27 franciscus, #30 sphortia, #67 sphortiae 
and #100 francisci, as these do not appear in the Ciceronian corpus and would therefore 
compromise the results (as dividing by zero is mathematically impossible). The fifth one 
is #43, which is a quotation mark that the system was unable to exclude from the statisti- 
cal analysis. 

37 For instance, the value foy) = 3.7355 for et is a percentage: in Filelfo's orations 818 
instances of the word in a total corpus of 21,862 words, i.e. about 3,7355 per 100 words. 
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Or, graphically expressed, the more the blue line (Filelfo) coincides with the 


orange one (Cicero), the more similar the frequencies in both oratorical cor- 
pora are: 


Filelfo -— Cicero 





FIGURE 12 Frequencies of MFws in the oratorical corpora of Filelfo and Cicero 


From this comparison, it appears that the frequencies of many of Filelfo's 
MFws differ significantly from Cicero’s practice. In particular, we see that, in 
his orations, Filelfo uses adversus, omnem, usque, animi, pater, vel, sese, omni, 
ubi, inter, vitae, tanta, magis, post, animo, vita, una, nam, illius, minus, suis and 
0b38 much more often than Cicero. On the other hand, it appears that he uses 
hoc, mihi, si, quid, neque, esse, haec, ne and de?? much less often than Cicero 
does. So, what does this mean? Is it possible that Filelfo's aberrant use of ‘syn- 
tactical’ words like usque, vel, ubi, magis, nam, it, si, neque and ne ties in with 
the criticism of his orations for their poor compositio, discussed at the begin- 
ning of this chapter? 


38 Descending list, ranging from 88 for adversus over 6 for usque to at least 2 (twice as often) 
for ob. 

39 Ascending list, ranging from 0,19 for hoc, over 0,4 for neque to at least 0,5 (half as often) 
for de. 
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(2) To help answer this question, we need to look at the frequency differ- 
ences (= Afep) of the same words in Filelfo’s [= fep(r)] and Cicero's letters [= 


Jex- 








i word fep) Sep(0) Afep 

1 et 2.5030 2.2670 1.1041 
2 in 1.3418 1.8303 0.7331 
3 cum 0.7106 0.9179 0.7742 
4 ut 1.0677 1.4334 0.7449 
5 non 1.1003 1.4475 0.7602 





For the full list, see the Appendix below. 
Or, graphically expressed: 


Filelfo 





Cicero 





FIGURE 13 Frequencies of MFws in the epistolary corpora of Filelfo and Cicero 


(3) We can now compare these results to the previous set to see if the dif- 
ferences in Filelfo’s orations are bigger or smaller than the differences in 
Filelfo's letters (Afor — Afep) and their relative weight in relation to each other 


(Mor / Afep)- 
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# word Afor Afep Afor - Afep Afor | Afep 
1 et 1.9610 1.1041 0.8569 1.7761 
2 in 0.9186 0.7331 0.1855 1.2530 
3 cum 1.1004 0.7742 0.3262 1.4213 
4 ut 1.0892 0.7449 0.3443 1.4622 
5 non 0.6319 0.7602 —0.1282 0.8313 
63 usque 6.0147 3.0255 2.9893 1.9880 
72 at 1.1207 2.8077 —1.6870 0.3992 





For the full list, see the Appendix below. 

In other words, in the case of #63 usque we see that the difference in 
usage between Filelfo and Cicero is greater in Filelfo’s orations than in 
his letters (Mo, — Afep = positive number), ie. about two times greater 
(Afor | Afep = ca. 2). In the case of #72 at, on the other hand, we see that the 
difference in usage between Filelfo and Cicero’s is greater in Filelfo’s letters 
than in his orations (Afor — Afep = negative number), ie. about two times greater 
(Afor | Afep = ca. 0.5). Therefore, we can consider the total comparison of the 
differences in the orations and the differences in the letters by computing the 
average of these numbers: 


n 


DAHA.) 


ia 


n 


The end result is 114876920833459, which is perhaps compromised by the 
extraordinary large difference of #79 adversus, which occurs much more often 
in Filelfo's orations than in Cicero's (Afor — Afep = 78.5626; Afor / Afep = 9.2646). 
However, even if we exclude adversus, the end result is still positive: the aver- 
age Afor — Afep = 0.366811159 and Af, / Afep = 1.447064999. These numbers show 
that on average the difference between Filelfo's orations and Cicero's is about 
one and a half times as large as that between his letters and Cicero's. 

This is most clear when we represent the series (Afor — Afep); as a column 
chart, where above the line stands for a word frequency difference between 
Filelfo and Cicero that is larger in the orations than in the letters: 
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EE zx M, a 


FIGURE 14 Frequency differences in the oratorical versus the epistolary corpora of Filelfo 
and Cicero 


Finally, if we look at which words represent the biggest differences in Filelfian 
oratorical usage in relation to his Filelfian epistolographical usage, we see that 
in the top twenty (apart from adversus) we again find 'syntactical' words like 
usque, vel, ubi, magis, autem, minus and et, again suggesting that it was his 
compositio where Filelfo was ‘at fault’. 


8 Conclusions 


We are now in a position to suggest some preliminary conclusions regarding 
the stylistic questions asked above. The difference between Filelfo's orations 
and his letters does not seem to be that big. It can still be proven, however, that 
his orations are further removed from Ciceronian Latin than his letters. In par- 
ticular it appears that Filelfo's usage of words like vel, et and ubi distinguishes 
his orations from Cicero's. This feature must have given his orations a much 
more paratactic feel than Cicero's, whereas the hypotaxis Filelfo seems to 
favor — constructions with ubi and quoniam (which also have a Af, / Afep value 
of ca. 2) — is different from that favored by Cicero (cum, si, quod). Accordingly, 
it is not surprising that Erasmus' Ciceronian interlocutor Nosoponus calls his 
letters more successful imitations of Cicero than his orations. It is also easy to 
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imagine that such syntactic differences could have contributed to complaints 
about Filelfo’s compositio (even if it is especially his ordo verborum that is crit- 
icized by Vossius cum suis). 

Still, we need to be careful with these results. First of all, the good perfor- 
mance of the stylo-script should not obscure the fact that some methodological 
issues remain unclear. For instance, I started this research from the perspective 
of Filelfo’s orations and thus compared the 100 MFw from his orations and 
their equivalent frequencies in his letters. What, however, are the implications 
of duplicating the test, starting with the 100 MFw from Filelfo’s letters and their 
equivalent frequencies in his orations? Some quick calculations show that this 
option produces an average Af;, — Afp value of ca. —0.15,4° which would seem 
to disprove my thesis that the stylistic differences between Filelfo and Cicero 
are larger in the orations than in the letters. Then again, when we open up 
the calculations and compare different MFw settings and perspectives, we get 
these results for the average Afor — Afep values: 





MFW or epist 
100 0.37 (with adversus 1.15)  —0.15 
500 4.02 0.40 
1000 3.79 0.13 
5000 1.75 0.22 





We see that the positive average Afor — Afep value is confirmed, and even 
peaks around MFW 500 in both cases. Nevertheless, the exact implications of 
tweaking these MFW settings are not easy to grasp. The same goes for other, 
advanced settings of the stylo-script, such as different statistical distance cal- 
culations (Delta, Canberra, Manhattan, Euclidean ...),4! sampling the corpus 
and culling percentages.^? 


40 Here adversus is not part of the top 100 MFW. 

41 Rybicki 2011 has shown that although Delta (which was used exclusively for this study) 
works less well for agglutinative languages (e.g. Latin) than for English and German, it is 
still the most successful method of authorship attribution based on word frequencies. 

42 Culling settings determine how often a word must occur in the different texts to be 
allowed in the analysis: o means o words are omitted from the analysis, 50 means a word 
needs to appear in at least 5096 of the texts to be included in the analysis, 100 means that 
only words appearing in all texts of the corpus will be included in the analysis. 
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Secondly, I have only painted a very sketchy picture of Filelfo’s oratorical 
and epistolographical style. For instance, I have not taken the diachronic evo- 
lution of the letters into account, lumping together more than fifty years of 
correspondence (1427-1478). Moreover, when talking about Filelfo’s letters and 
his contemporaries’ view of them, we should ideally research which text(s) 
they read and were able to read. This then leads to the question of early mod- 
ern editions and their rather liberal practice when it comes to the difference 
between & and et, atque/neque and ac/nec or their spelling of enclitics such as 
siquis versus si quis, which all might have an impact on MFW statistics. 

Finally, and most importantly, it is vital to stress that this kind of quantita- 
tive study of style does not imply that the qualitative perspective should now 
be discarded. On the contrary, the quantitative approach I have applied is a 
valuable supplement to the traditional ‘close reading’ perspective, rather than 
a self-standing method of assessing style. Consider a sentence like this from 
Filelfo's Oratio parentalis (87): 


Quod patris imperium cum videretur claementissimo adolescenti seve- 
rius et alienum ab eius consuetudine (nam erat etiam ipse Sphortia mi- 
tissimus), paululum subdubius stetit cogitabundusque, ut qui et patri 
parendum esse duceret et nihil crudelius faciundum.43 


And since his father's order seemed overly cruel to the very clement 
young man and unlike his own habits (for Sforza himself was a very kind 
man, too), he stood in doubt for a while and thinking, as someone would 
who reckoned that he should obey his father but also that he should not 
do anything too cruel. 


Right away, we get the feeling that Filelfo is rather un-Ciceronian in his ora- 
tions, because of words like subdubius (first attested in Dionysius Exiguus) and 
cogitabundus (a hapax Gellianum), which are not at all Ciceronian.^^ Still, such 
observations, however striking, are always very fragmentary. Perhaps this sen- 
tence is an exception. Or perhaps the context warranted such a deviation from 
standard language. After all, Cicero himself is known to cite from archaic Latin 
writers like Ennius. With computational stylistics, however, such reservations 
about our data are now unnecessary, which is a true luxury for stylisticians. 


43 Filelfo 2015, 252-253. 

44 Both words are, however, expressive (and Filelfo was very sensitive to lexical proprietas) 
and attested in Erasmus’ letters (subdubius in Allen, 1.226 and cogitabundus ibid., 4.1126). 
Indeed, it seems likely that the character Nosoponus in Erasmus’ Ciceronianus would 
have approved of them in Filelfo's letters, but not in his orations. 
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Appendix: 100 Mrws in Filelfo's Orations*5 
# — word Jor(F) Joro) Afor Jep(F) Sep(c) Afep Afor- Afep Afor] Afep 
1 et 3.7355 1.9049 1.9610 2.5030 2.2670 1.1041 0.8569 1.7761 
2 in 1.8883 2.0556 0.9186 1.3418 1.8303 0.7331 0.1855 1.2530 
3 cum 1.2406 1.1274 1.1004 0.7106 0.9179 0.7742 0.3262 1.4213 
4 ut 1.1266 1.0343 1.0892 1.0677 1.4334 0.7449 0.3443 1.4622 
5 non 1.0992 1.7394 0.6319 1.1003 1.4475 0.7602 -0.1282 0.8313 
6 ad 1.0673 0.7677 1.3902 0.8176 1.1955 0.6839 0.7063 2.0327 
7 est 0.9532 1.1532 0.8266 0.8446 1.0534 0.8018 0.0248 1.0310 
8 qui 0.7982 0.9932 0.8036 0.6530 0.5169 1.2632 —0.4596 0.6362 
9 quod 0.6887 0.8300 0.8297 0.8428 1.0849 0.7769 0.0529 1.0681 
10 ac 0.6750 0.3960 1.7046 0.3711 0.1435 2.5860 -0.8814 0.6592 
11 atque 0.6340 0.6100 1.0393 0.4057 0.2241 1.8103 -0.7710 0.5741 
12 quam 0.6294 0.6333 0.9939 0.5117 0.7628 0.6709 0.3230 1.4814 
13 ex 0.5747 0.4819 1.1927 0.7168 0.3742 1.9157 -0.7230 0.6226 
14 sed 0.5063 0.6533 0.7749 0.4478 0.9479 0.4724 0.3025 1.6402 
15 quae 0.4743 0.5617 0.8445 0.4402 0.5166 0.8521 .-0.0076 0.9910 
16 se 0.4607 0.3797 1.2131 0.1958 0.2567 0.7627 0.4505 1.5907 
17 a 0.4333 0.5277 0.8212 0.3812 1.0144 0.3758 0.4453 2.1849 
18 enim 0.4105 0.4023 1.0205 0.4776 0.6236 0.7659 0.2546 1.3324 
19 esse 0.4014 0.8285 0.4844 0.4768 0.7335 0.6500 -0.1656 0.7452 
20 tum 0.3968 0.2463 1.6110 0.1827 0.1717 1.0638 0.5472 1.5144 
21 de 0.3740 0.6861 0.5451 0.4437 0.9356 0.4742 0.0709 1.1495 
22 quo 0.3740 0.3319 1.1268 0.2779 0.3293 0.8438 0.2830 1.3354 
23 etiam 0.3694 0.4421 0.8357 0.3387 0.5119 0.6616 0.1741 1.2632 
24 vel 0.3375 0.0651 5.1860 0.3569 0.1468 2.4316 2.7544 2.1327 
25 nam 0.3284 0.1514 2.1685 0.3589 0.2151 1.6685 0.5000 1.2997 
26 si 0.3193 0.7975 0.4003 0.3450 0.8882 0.3884 0.0120 1.0308 
27 ab 0.3193 0.2926 1.0911 0.1886 0.2032 0.9285 0.1626 1.1752 
28 id 0.3010 0.2949 1.0209 0.2933 0.3908 0.7505 0.2703 1.3602 
29 per 0.3010 0.1765 1.7058 0.1760 0.1529 1.1512 0.5546 1.4817 
30 autem 0.2737 0.1567 1.7464 0.2444 0.3109 0.7863 0.9602 2.2212 
31 aut 0.2691 0.4215 0.6384 0.2388 0.3742 0.6383 0.0001 1.0002 
45 For reasons of brevity these numbers have four decimals places here. The analysis, how- 


ever, was done with 15 decimal places. Data produced by stylo. The full data file used for 
this research is accessible via https://www.academia.edu/37264368/Filelfo MFW Data. 
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(cont) 
# — word Jor(F) Jor(C) Afor Jep(F) fec) Afep Afor- Afep Afor | Afep 
32 nihil 0.2645 0.2673 0.9895 0.2830 0.4280 0.6612 0.3283 1.4965 
33 sunt 0.2645 0.2879 0.9190 0.2716 0.2628 1.0334  -0.1145 0.8892 
34 pro 0.2645 0.1562 1.6936 0.1863 0.1200 1.5523 0.1413 1.0910 
35 sit 0.2600 0.2441 1.0652 0.2466 0.2726 0.9047 0.1605 1.1775 
36 ita 0.2600 0.2203 1.1802 0.2277 0.2664 0.8547 0.3255 1.3809 
37 tam 0.2509 0.2093 1.1988 0.1090 0.1309 0.8327 0.3660 1.4396 
38 quid 0.2463 0.5529 0.4454 0.2448 0.5936 0.4124 0.0331 1.0802 
39 quidem 0.2417 0.2453 0.9854 0.1885 0.3796 0.4965 0.4889 1.9847 
40 iam 0.2417 0.2591 0.9331 0.1045 0.2643 0.3954 0.5376 2.3595 
41 erat 0.2326 0.1589 1.4634 0.0532 0.1432 0.3714 1.0921 3.9408 
42 omnes 0.2326 0.1284 1.8115 0.0934 0.0951 0.9824 0.8290 1.8439 
43 omnia 0.2235 0.1477 1.5133 0.1764 0.1883 0.9365 0.5768 1.6160 
44 sibi 0.2189 0.1239 1.7669 0.0750 0.0719 1.0428 0.7240 1.6943 
45 omni 0.2144 0.0551 3.8927 0.1131 0.0481 2.3526 1.5401 1.6546 
46 ea 0.2052 0.1815 1.1310 0.2030 0.2227 0.9118 0.2192 1.2404 
47 apud 0.2052 0.1076 1.9069 0.2531 0.1001 2.5271  —0.6202 0.7546 
48 eo 0.1961 0.1627 1.2054 0.1418 0.2267 0.6254 0.5800 1.9273 
49 eius 0.1961 0.2491 0.7874 0.0914 0.1804 0.5068 0.2807 1.5538 
50 animi 0.1961 0.0338 5.8037 0.1105 0.0470 2.3505 3.4533 2.4692 
51 ubi 0.1961 0.0581 3.3772 0.0765 0.0492 1.5562 1.8209 2.1701 
52 modo 0.1916 0.2398 0.7988 0.1313 0.1869 0.7027 0.0962 1.1368 
53 tanta 0.1916 0.0693 2.7628 0.0621 0.0408 1.5203 1.2425 1.8173 
54 omnis 0.1870 0.1084 1.7253 0.0845 0.0430 1.9634 —0.2380 0.8788 
55 esset 0.1779 0.2486 0.7156 0.0757 0.1818 0.4162 0.2994 1.7194 
56 ne 0.1733 0.3339 0.5190 0.1944 0.3489 0.5573  -0.0383 0.9313 
57 inter 0.1733 0.0516 3.3612 0.0853 0.0416 2.0516 1.3096 1.6383 
58 post 0.1733 0.0641 2.7047 0.0507 0.0719 0.7044 2.0003 3.8395 
59 suis 0.1688 0.0829 2.0368 0.0356 0.0347 1.0260 1.0108 1.9852 
60 ipse 0.1596 0.1452 1.0995 0.1360 0.1406 0.9669 0.1327 1.1372 
61 quem 0.1551 0.2466 0.6290 0.1293 0.1764 0.7332  —0.1042 0.8578 
62 ille 0.1551 0.1862 0.8327 0.0687 0.1569 0.4381 0.3946 1.9008 
63 usque 0.1551 0.0258 6.0147 0.0525 0.0174 3.0255 2.9893 1.9880 
64 quibus 0.1505 0.1640 0.9180 0.1439 0.1695 0.8488 0.0692 1.0815 
65 omnibus 0.1505 0.1379 1.0913 0.1254 0.1103 1.1370 -0.0457 0.9598 
66 minus 0.1505 0.0698 2.1552 0.1419 0.1103 1.2872 0.8680 1.6743 
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(cont) 
# word Jor(F) Sorc) Afor Jep(F) Sep(c) Afep Afor- Afep Afor] Afep 
67 magis 0.1505 0.0548 2.7456 0.1318 0.1168 1.1290 1.6167 2.4320 
68 animo 0.1505 0.0593 2.5371 0.0888 0.0824 1.0770 1.4601 2.3558 
69 neque 0.1460 0.3154 0.4628 0.1512 0.2465 0.6133 -0.1505 0.7546 
70 omnem 0.1460 0.0230 6.3378 0.0758 0.0249 3.0408 3.2969 2.0842 
71 vero 0.1414 0.1982 0.7132 0.1431 0.1634 0.8757 -0.1625 0.8144 
72 at 0.1414 0.1262 1.1207 0.1340 0.0477 2.8077 -1.6870 0.3992 
73 quos 0.1368 0.1214 1.1271 0.0798 0.0806 0.9902 0.1369 1.1382 
74 ob 0.1368 0.0673 2.0321 0.0734 0.0293 2.5055 -0.4734 0.8111 
75 illius 0.1368 0.0633 2.1606 0.0447 0.0517 0.8650 1.2956 2.4979 
76 nec 0.1323 0.1359 0.9731 0.1808 0.2780 0.6505 0.3226 1.4959 
77 qua 0.1323 0.1822 0.7258 0.1168 0.1685 0.6931 0.0328 1.0473 
78 sese 0.1323 0.0278 4.7605 0.0457 0.0087 5.2683  —0.5079 0.9036 
79 adversus 0.1323 0.0015 88.0685 0.0412 0.0043 9.5059 78.5626 9.2646 
80 semper 0.1231 0.0941 1.3084 0.1192 0.0781 1.5271  —0.2186 0.8568 
81 nobis 0.1231 0.0811 1.5184 0.0636 0.1616 0.3935 1.1249 3.8583 
82 haec 0.1186 0.2418 0.4904 0.1115 0.2462 0.4527 0.0377 1.0832 
83 nos 0.1186 0.0869 1.3653 0.0803 0.2350 0.3418 1.0234 3.9941 
84 una 0.1186 0.0536 2.2138 0.0535 0.0430 1.2435 0.9703 1.7803 
85 vitae 0.1186 0.0390 3.0368 0.0489 0.0148 3.2962  —0.2594 0.9213 
86 hic 0.1140 0.1224 0.9315 0.0505 0.0784 0.6439 0.2877 1.4467 
87 sua 0.1140 0.0916 1.2446 0.0397 0.0376 1.0572 0.1874 1.1773 
88 pater 0.1140 0.0203 5.6238 0.0876 0.0112 7.8175 -2.1937 0.7194 
89 vita 0.1140 0.0473 2.4102 0.0487 0.0221 2.2080 0.2022 1.0916 
9o mihi 0.1095 0.2841 0.3853 0.5281 0.8593 0.6146 -0.2293 0.6269 
91 hoc 0.1095 0.5592 0.1958 0.1568 0.3789 0.4140 -0.2182 0.4729 
92 itaque 0.1095 0.0936 1.1693 0.1961 0.1305 1.5025 -0.3333 0.7782 
93 igitur 0.1095 0.1232 0.8888 0.1176 0.1291 0.9111 —0.0223 0.9756 
94 omnium 0.1095 0.1454 0.7527 0.0951 0.0745 1.2765 -0.5238 0.5896 
95 illum 0.1095 0.0971 1.1271 0.0472 0.1066 0.4426 0.6845 2.5466 
96 eum 0.1049 0.1675 0.6264 0.0763 0.1865 0.4093 0.2171 1.5306 
97 solum 0.1049 0.1124 0.9334 0.0841 0.0662 1.2717 .-0.3383 0.7340 
98 hanc 0.1049 0.1069 0.9815 0.0628 0.0549 1.1423 —0.1608 0.8592 
99 is 0.1003 0.1214 0.8265 0.0811 0.0911 0.8908 —0.0643 0.9279 
100 quoniam 0.1003 0.0621 1.6164 0.0813 0.0980 0.8300 0.7864 1.9474 
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Bembo, Pietro 42, 244 

Bessarion 13-21, 22, 39, 60, 74, 144-145, 157 
Biondo, Flavio 97-98, 184, 241-242 
Birago, Lampugnino 17,149 
Bisticci, Vespasiano da 185 
Bizzozero, Giorgio 226 


Boccaccio, Giovanni 241-242 

Boethius 59, 192, 211, 214, 218-219, 226—227, 
232—238 

Bonamico, Lazzaro 242-244 


Borromeo, Filippo 176 

Borromeo, Vitaliano 48, 94, 176, 179, 251 

Bourbon, Nicolas 226 

Braccio da Montone 102 

Bracciolini, Poggio 25, 48, 65-66, 94, 
138-139, 152, 156, 158, 167, 174-181, 
186-187, 252, 257-258 

Bravi, Pietro 41 

Brocardo, Persico 192 
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Bruni, Leonardo 15, 19, 66, 68, 73, 84-87, 94, 
97-98, 123, 130—131, 136-138, 140-141, 
145-146, 164, 166—167, 176, 179 

Brutus 63 

Buchner August 

Bunel,Pierre 244 

Buonaccorsi, Filippo 217 

Burley, pseudo-Walter 142 

Busbecquius, Augerius | 251, 254-255 


244, 251, 254-255 


Caecilius 63,142, 145 

CaesarStrabo 179 

Caesar, Julius | 88-89, 112, 240, 244, 252-253 

Calandrini, Filippo 129 

Calderini, Domizio 18 

Callistus, Andronicus (of Gallipoli) 
40, 183 

Callixtus 111 (Pope) 34,183 

Campano, Giovanni Antonio 185 

Canal, Niccolò 157, 161 

Cantalicio, Giambattista 217 

Capella, Febo 15 

Capra, Bartolomeo 184-185 

Carneades 62, 140-141 

Carrillo de Albornoz, Alfonso 138, 140 

Caselius, Johannes 244, 251, 254 

Casella, Ludovico 13 

Cassiodorus 56 

CassiusDio 70,157 

Castrenus, Demetrius 21 

Cato 251, 257-258 

Catullus 192,208, 212—233, 217, 220, 224-226, 
232, 237—238 

Celtis, Conrad 252, 257-258 

Cethegus, M. Cornelius 63 

Chalcidius 56 

Chalcondyles, Demetrius 21 

Charilaus (King of Sparta) 9o 

Charlemagne 36-37 

Charles the Bold (Duke of Burgundy) 157 

Charles vii (King of France) 13, 35, 157,192, 


20, 27, 


196, 207, 211, 217 
Christ: see Jesus 
Chrysippus 62, 140-141 
Chrysoberges, Andrew 14 
Chrysoloras, John 13,22 
Chrysoloras, Manuel 22, 24, 36 
Chrysolorina, Manfredina 36 
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Chrysolorina, Theodora 13, 15, 22, 33, 40 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius 7-8, 41-42, 47, 57, 
63-64, 65-67, 72-73, 76-77, 83-84, 88, 
93, 121, 135, 139; 143-145, 156, 158-159, 
162, 165, 167, 174-175, 179, 181, 187, 





239-270 
Cicero, Quintus Tullius 158, 243 
Claudian 199, 205, 219, 227, 233-234, 238 


Cleofilo, Francesco Ottavio 
228, 238 

Cleomenes 85 

Codrus: see Marsuppini, Carlo (Carolus 

Aretinus) 

Constantine the African 151 

Constantine the Great 40 

Contoblacas, Andronicus 

Corippus 193 

Corner, Giovanni 87,140 

Correr, Giovanni 217 

Cortesi, Paolo 240 

Crinito, Pietro 217, 219, 229, 235 

Crivelli, Lodrisio 101-103, 116, 19-121, 
184-187 

Croesus 180 

Crotti, Luca 186 

Crusius, Martinus 40 

Cydones, Demetrius 20 

Cyriac of Ancona 40-41, 84-87 

127, 135, 147-148, 157-160, 165, 167, 251 


211-219, 223, 


21, 41 


Cyrus 


Dante 67-68 

DariusI 159 

Dati, Leonardo 15 

Decembrio, Angelo 34,133 

Decembrio, Pier Candido 98, 138, 174, 183, 
186-187 

Del Carretto, Ottone 114 

Democritus 62,137-138, 140-141, 150 

Demosthenes 30,39, 85, 143-145, 167, 175 

Dio Chrysostom 129, 131, 136, 138, 165-166 

Diodorus Siculus 84, 137-138, 157, 166 

Diogenes Cynicus 176 

Diogenes Laertius 62, 70, 135-136, 141-142, 
145, 150, 153, 166-167, 177 

Dionysius Exiguus 13, 267 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
144-145, 165 

Dionysius the Elder 


63, 81, 142, 


156-157 
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Dionysius the Younger 61 
Dolet, Étienne 226 
Domenichi, Domenico de 184 
Dracontius 193 


Empedocles 63 

Ennius, Quintus 63, 133, 206, 233-234, 267 

6, 62, 65-78, 140-141 

Erasmus, Desiderius 4, 7-8, 59, 182, 
240—245, 260, 265, 267 

Eratosthenes 161 

Esperiente, Callimaco 211, 212-216 

Este, Ercoled' 157 

Eudoxus 137-138 

Eugenius IV (Pope) 15,177,183 

Eunomus (King of Sparta) 90 

Euphorbus 152-153 

Euripides 176 


Epicurus 


FabiusPictor & 

Facio, Bartolomeo 174 

Fava, Niccolò 69-70 

Favorinus 144 

Feltre, Vittorino da 16 
Ferdinand (King of Sicily) 83 
Feruffini, Giovanni 29-30 
Ficino, Marsilio 60, 74, 85 
Filelfo, Gian Mario 13, 15, 183 
Filelfo, Senofonte 108 

Flavio, Biondo: see Biondo, Flavio 
Florido, Francesco 239, 242, 244 
Fracanzano, Bartolomeo 67-68 


Galba 4, 155-156 

Galen 56, 150-151 

Gaza, Theodore 14-20, 22, 37, 39, 161, 164 
Gellius, Aulus 144, 267 

Gemistus (Pletho), George 14, 18, 38, 82 
George of Trebizond 14-21, 41, 84, 85 
Geraldini, Antonio 228 

Gesner, Conrad 251 254-255 

Giordano, Giovanni 32 

Giovio, Paolo 244 

Giraldi, Lilio Gregorio 244 

Giustiniani, Bernardo 161 

Giustiniani, Leonardo 149, 161 

Gonzaga, Carlo 217, 222, 236 

Gonzaga, Ludovico 111 of Mantua 14, 222 
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Griff, Ambrogio 157 

Grotius, Hugo 251, 254-255 

Guarino Veronese 85-86, 131, 133, 145, 161 
Guarino, Battista 135 


Hadrian 36 

Hannibal 176-177 

Heineccius, Johann Gottlieb 242-243 

Henry vi (King of England) 91 

Heraclitus 63 

Herodotus 27, 81, 84, 92, 97, 130—136, 146, 
165, 180 

Hiero1 182 

Hippocrates of Cos 127, 149-152, 165-172 

Homer 17, 107, 137-138, 158, 161, 206 

Honorius 37 

Horace 7, 28, 139, 153, 180—181, 193-207, 211, 
217, 219-229, 235, 238 

Humfrey of Lancaster (Duke of Gloucester) 
91 


Iacopo da San Cassiano 84 
Isidore of Kiev 36 

Isidore of Seville 142,162 
Isocrates 143-145 


Jacopo da Forlì 152 

James, Henry 23 

Jerome 57-58, 139, 147-148 

Jesus 58, 127-128, 138, 152-154, 157, 164, 
166-168, 184-185, 243 

Job 52,60 

John of Salisbury 133 

John vini Palaeologus (Emperor) 
38 

Jouvenel des Ursins, Guillaume 143 

Justin 132-133 

Justinus 84 

Juvenal 180, 193-206 


13, 22, 35, 


Knox, Vicesimus 244 


Lactantius 67, 72, 174-175 
Landino, Cristoforo 212—213, 217 
Landriani, Gerardo 143, 155 
Lang, Franz 251, 254 

Lascaris, Constantine 15-16, 21 
Lascaris, Janus 37 
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Leonidas 92 

Libanius 30, 39 

Lippi, Mariotto 181 

Lippomano, Marco 32-34 

Livy 27,97, 112, 133, 177, 244, 252 

Longinus 144 

Loschi, Antonio 174 

Lucan 193, 199-200 

Lucian 136,150 

Luna, Niccolò della 49, 176-177 

Lycurgus 83, 85, 89-92, 94-95, 127, 129-138, 
147-148, 155-156, 159, 251 

Lydus 181 

Lysander 

Lysias 


85, 93 
39, 48, 61-64, 127-128, 138, 140, 
142-145, 165-167 


Machiavelli, Niccolò 81-82, 93 

Macrobius 242 

Maius, Johannes Burchard 244 

Malatesta Novello 148, 155-156, 163 

Malatesta, Sigismondo Pandolfo 24, 109-114, 
192, 195, 211, 217, 219, 222, 227—228, 
232-237 

Manetti, Giannozzo 49, 51, 54, 63, 176, 185 

Manius Curius Dentatus 93 

Manuzio, Aldo 244 

Marcello, Jacopo Antonio 3, 15, 75, 251 

Marcello, Valerio 3, 75, 251 

Marco, Giovanni di 163 

Marius 88 

Mark Antony 88,175, 181 

Marsuppini, Carlo (Carolus Aretinus) 63, 
180-181 

Martial 213, 232, 237 

Martianus Capella 227 

Martin v (Pope) 83 

Martinozzi, Benedetto 75 

Marullus 
224—226, 229, 238 

Marzio, Galeotto 5,7, 23-42, 116, 182-183, 


192, 202, 205, 212—217, 219, 


185, 191, 217, 221 
Masen, Jacobus 252, 257-258 
Matthew, St. 164 
Mattioli, Matteolo 
Medici, Averardo de’ 
Medici, Cosimo de’ 
175-181 


149, 152 
178-179 
4, 70, 83, 94, 98, 141, 
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Medici, Lorenzo de’ (il Magnifico) 
Medici, Lorenzo de’ (il Vecchio) 
Medici, Pierode’ 18 
Megasthenes 161 
Mehmet 11, the Conqueror 
41, 92 
Melanchthon, Philip 252, 257-258 
Metellus of Tegernsee 220 
Minuti, Antonio 116-118, 121 
Moerbeke, Willem van 84, 162-163 
Montefeltro, Federico da 72-73, 75, 97, 


19, 40, 48 
177-179, 181 


13, 17-18, 21, 36, 


121-122, 157 
Moranica, Jacobus 58 
More, Thomas 82, 86, 92, 94 
Morhof, Daniel Georg 244 
Moses 154-155 

Mundus: see Medici, Cosimo de' 
Muret, Marc Antoine 244 
Musurus, Marcus 37 


Nannius, Petrus 240 

Nepos, Cornelius 156 

Niccoli, Niccolò 63, 141, 156, 177-181, 186-187 

Niccolò da Reggio 151 

Nicholas v (Pope) 16, 34, 84, 148, 164, 168, 
183, 217 

Nicias 89 

Nicolas of Cusa 67 

Numa Pompilius 85, 127, 129, 132-135, 
155-156, 251 


Odo, Pietro 217 

Oenopis 137-138 

Oenopotes: see Niccoli, Niccoló 

Otho 4, 155-156 

Ovid 153, 193-194, 201, 205-206, 208, 237 
Paetus, Lucius Papirius 158-159 
Paleario, Aonio 244 

Palmieri, Matteo 94 

Paltroni, Pierantonio 122 
Panaetius 76 
Pandoni, Porcelio 24-25, 27 
Pannonius, Janus 217 

Paracletus 21 

Parisi, Alberto 26, 28-29, 39, 71, 16, 182 
Patrizi, Francesco 86, 92, 95-96 

Paul 11 (Pope) 157, 164-165, 183-185 
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Paul, St. 52, 60 

Paulinus of Nola 228 

Pausanias 86 

Perleone, Pietro 15,19, 110, 113 

Perotti, Niccolò 18, 212 

Persius 198, 200, 202 

Peruzzi, Rodolfo 176-177 

Peter, St. 164 

Petrarca, Francesco (Petrarch) 58, 66, 68, 
75-76, 174, 177, 182, 202, 219—221, 226, 
238, 241 

Phalaris 182 

Philip 11 of Macedon 175 

Philo theJew 136, 154 

Piccinino, Francesco 102 

Piccinino, Niccolò 102 

Piccolomini, Enea Silvio 17, 76, 100, 129, 133, 
183-186, 191-192, 202, 213, 217, 250, 252, 
257—258 

Piccolomini, Giacomo Ammannati 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni 252, 
257—258 

Pindar 28 

Pirckheimer, Willibald 84 

Pisistratus 63 

Pius 11 (Pope): see Piccolomini, Enea Silvio 

Pizzolpasso, Francesco 138, 153, 184 

Plato 5-6, 14-20, 45-64, 67, 74-77, 85, 90, 
92, 95, 127—128, 136-138, 143-146, 
156-157, 165, 167, 176 

Plautus 233-234, 239 

Pletho, George Gemistus: see Gemistus 

(Pletho), George 

Pliny the Elder 162, 244 

Pliny the Younger 251-252, 254-258 

Plutarch (and pseudo-Plutarch) 3-4, 6, 30, 
33, 58, 61, 63, 67, 81, 83, 85, 88, 90, 94, 
127, 129, 131—135, 142, 144, 147-148, 
155—157, 159, 165-167, 176, 251, 253 

Poliziano, Angelo 205, 217, 240 

Polybius 81, 84, 86, 93, 15 

Polybus 150-151 171-172 

Pompeius Trogus 84,132 

Pompey 88 

Pontano, Giovanni 

Propertius 

Protagoras 

Prudentius 


36, 184 





183, 202, 205, 212-217 
206-207, 237 

62, 141 

219-220, 228, 233, 238 
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Puteanus, Erycius 
Pythagoras 


251, 254-255 
73 137-138, 152-153 


Quatrario, Giovanni 
Quintilian 135-139, 143-144 
Quintus Curtius 133 


219-221, 228 


Raimondi, Cosma 72 
Rainaldi, Niccolò 185 
Rhallus, Manilius 224 

Rho, Antonio da 174-175 
Riario, Pietro 30,183 

Ricci, Giovanni Giacomo 114 
Rinuccini, Alamanno 19,85 
Rossi, Roberto de’ 146 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques 96 
Rufinus, Tyrannius 175 


Sacco, Catone 75 

Sadoleto, Jacopo 244 

Sagundino 15 

Sallust 93, 97, 112, 133, 147-148 

Salutati, Coluccio 66-67, 136-138 

Sannazaro, Iacopo 217 

Sappho 227 

Sassolo da Prato 38,162 

Scaccabarozzi, Battista 236 

Scala, Bartolomeo 120-121, 176 

Scaliger, Josephus Justus 251, 254-255 

Scholarius, George 14, 18-19 

Schurzfleisch, Konrad Samuel 
254-255 

Scipio Africanus 158-159, 177 

Scotus, Michael 162-163 

Secundinus, Nicolaus 15,17, 21 

Seneca, Lucius Annaeus 61, 66-68, 84, 156, 
218, 233—234, 238, 244, 251, 254-256 

Seneca, Tommaso 24 

Sextus Empiricus 48,57 

Sforza Secondo  40,21,232 

Sforza, Battista 75 

Sforza, Bianca Maria 217 

Sforza, Francesco (Duke of Milan) 1, 3, 5-6, 
26, 98-122, 157, 183-185, 217—218, 222, 


244, 251, 


251, 267 
Sforza, Galeazzo Maria 16,119 
Sforza, Gian Galeazzo 76 
Sguropulus, Demetrius 36 
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Sigismundus (Emperor) 36 

Simonetta, Cicco 106-107, 113-114, 120 

Simonetta, Giovanni 106-108, 114-115, 
119-122 

Sixtus Iv (Pope) 128, 153-155, 157, 167-168, 
183 

Socrates 63, 73, 75, 142, 145, 148 

Soderini, Francesco 176 

Solon 63,137-138, 180 

Sozomeno da Pistoia 133 

Statius 193, 199-200, 205 

Stesichorus 136 

Strabo 70, 81, 85-86, 160-161, 165 

Strozzi, Ercole 192,200 

Strozzi, Giovanni 48 

Strozzi, Onofrio 48, 53, 176 

Strozzi, Palla 19, 48-49, 52, 54, 61-62, 128, 
138, 140-145, 164-166, 176-179 

Strozzi, Tito 192,200, 205-206 

Strozzi, Vespasiano 205 

Sturm, Johannes 244 

Suda 52-53, 57, 127-128, 136-137, 150, 
152-153, 162, 166 

Sulla 88 


Tacitus 93,244, 252-253 

Tarchaniotes, Paolo 224 

Theodosius the Great 37-38 

Theophrastus 62, 140-141 

Thomas Aquinas 59 

Thucydides 81, 84, 89, 97, 135, 145, 148, 
165-166 

Tibullus 206 

Tifernate, Lilio 82, 136, 155 
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Timarchus 175 

Tommasi, Pietro 107-108, 111, 149 

Tortelli, Giovanni 241-242 

Trajan 147-148, 150, 157, 159, 166-167 

Tranchedini, Nicodemo 14 

Trapezuntius, George 18 

Traversari, Ambrogio 25, 70, 137-138, 
141-142, 152—153, 155, 165, 167 

Triviano, Mattia 76 

Tyrtaeus 85-86 


Valerius Maximus 84, 133 

Valla, Lorenzo 6,13, 66, 68, 70, 72, 75, 84, 131, 
146, 174-175, 187 

Varone, Nicolò 149,151 

Varro, Marcus 30-31 

Vendramin, Andrea 50 

Vergerio, Pier Paolo 133 

Vergil 107,136, 139, 192-206, 231 

Vettori, Piero 244 

Vimercate, Gaspar da 217 

Vincent de Beauvais 142 

Visconti, Bianca Maria 99-101, 103 

Visconti, Filippo Maria 1, 98-99, 101-102, 
104, 147—150, 163, 166—173 

Vives, Juan Luis 242, 244 

Vossius, Gerardus 240-244, 266 


Xenophon 3, 6, 81-96, 97, 127, 129-135, 
148-149, 157-160, 165-167, 251, 253 


Zancari, Alberto 105,109 
Zeno Citiensis 63 
Zeno Eleates 63 


